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Preface 


In this book our research on the original Skandapurāna, pursued over a 
long period of time, comes to a temporary conclusion. And yet, the results 
of our studies cannot be qualified as anything but provisional. Though we 
have been working on this Purāņa as a team since the early 1990s, the 
sheer size of the text has limited the degree to which we are able to 
comprehend its full significance. At the moment of writing the adhyayas 
1 to 69 and 167 have been critically edited and studied in detail, which 
is about one third of the text. However, despite this limited progress, it 
has become abundantly clear that the Skandapurāņa is a major example 
of Sanskrit literature, an invaluable source for the cultural and religious 
world of early medieval northern India. To explore this world is the aim 
of this monograph. 


'The book is divided into two parts. 


The first part is a survey of the political landscape, from the fall of the 
Gupta Empire to the chaotic days of Harsavardhana's successors. This is 
a turbulent period in Indian history, seeing the fall of one empire and the 
rise of another in barely more than one century. We have to situate the 
composition of our text in this landscape. It is my sincere conviction that 
an appraisal of its religious content cannot be done properly, unless the 
matrix of the political history of North India in the sixth and seventh 
centuries is first carefully worked out. 

The present survey is not an economic and social history of early me- 
dieval India, nor are questions regarding the changing nature and organ- 
isation of the state addressed. This I have to leave to historians. The 
present historical survey is informed by the question of how the culture 
and religion embedded in the Skandapurana could have developed within 
the political ramifications of the investigated period. Due to the scarcity 
of our historical sources as well as the nature thereof, such historiography 
necessarily assumes the form of a description of royal dynasties, their com- 
ing to power, their wars and decline. I am aware that many Indologists 
find this a rather tedious branch of the discipline. If it does not put them 
off altogether, an option could be to pass over Part I and to begin with 
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Part IL, in which, through cross-references, readers are directed towards 
the relevant historical circumstances elaborated in Part I. 

In order to lay bare the historical ramifications, my methodological 
strategy has been to give priority to the Sanskrit sources, which for the 
greater part are inscriptions. I have presented these sources by rendering 
them into English, while the Sanskrit texts are given in the footnotes, 
in orthographic spelling and, when needed, in slightly emended form, if I 
was confident of the intended reading. When the significance hinges on a 
problematic or dubious reading this has been made explicit. For consulting 
the original, diplomatic edition, scholars are referred to the publications 
of the inscriptions in Epigraphia Indica etc. 

The preference given to the primary sources has also been motivated 
by the state of Indian historiography. I find the extent to which old ideas 
are being recycled without being checked against the actual sources often 
unacceptable. Instances thereof include, for example, the untenable theory 
that the Later Guptas moved to Malwa after their defeat by the Maukharis 
(discussed in n.247 on p.86), and the supposedly epoch-making battle 
between Harsavardhana of Kanauj and Pulakesin II of Badami, which is 
generally believed to have been ‘a turning point in the history of India,’ 
discussed on p. 109. 


Part II of this study is devoted to the exploration of the Skandapura- 
na’s connection with the major religious movement of its time, Pasupata 
Saivism, and of historical sites where archaeological remnants still testify 
to this connection. Here we had to be pragmatic. It was impossible to visit 
and explore all the places mentioned in the text for obvious reasons. We 
selected six sites or areas which play an important part in the mythology 
related by our text and which have preserved enough sixth and seventh- 
century remains to allow an assessment of their links with the Skandapura- 
na. The findings of our fieldwork sometimes reached beyond the world of 
the Purana. This, for instance, was the case on Kalinjar Hill (Kalanjara). 
The impressiveness of the remains there and their relative obscurity have 
led me to indulge in them a little more than can strictly be justified by 
the Skandapurana. 

'The fieldwork that underlies Part II has partly been a joint undertaking 
by the team of scholars that has worked with me on the Skandapurana 
over the last five years. A photograph of this team on Mount Kalanjara is 
presented in the frontispiece. The sixth site which I have chosen to discuss 
in this book, Kotivarsa or Bangarh in West Bengal, I did not visit myself. 
It was investigated, however, by my friend and teammate Yuko Yokochi 
(Kyoto), and I am grateful that she has been willing to share her findings 
and to write this chapter together with me. Professor Yokochi has also 
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prepared an edition of the Kotīvarsamāhātmya in Skandapurana 171, and 
we present this text in an Appendix to this chapter. 

The purpose of the six studies contained in Part IIis to give the Purana 
a Sitz im Leben. 'The Mahatmyas related in the text were not value-free. 
They served the interests of the Māhešvara or Pāšupata communities by 
providing them with an authoritative basis for the claims to holiness of 
the sites and institutions in their charge. As such the text supported these 
fellow believers in their rivalry with other religious organisations, and 
this may have been one of the considerations that inspired some learned 
devotees to compose a huge work like the Skandapurana. Though the 
political history in Part I is meant to supply a coherent framework, the 
six studies still remain fragmented to some extent. In the present state 
of our knowledge this seems unavoidable. However, if the mosaic work of 
Part II can evoke a sense of the historical actuality of the world of the 
Skandapurana, my aim has been achieved. 


As I have noted above, the present book is very much the product of 
collaborative work. 

A team was formed in September 2008, when we were awarded a grant 
for the project A Historical Enquiry Concerning the Composition and 
Spread of the Skandapurana by the Netherlands Organisation for Scien- 
tific Research (NWO) to continue our efforts to disclose the world of the 
Skandapurana. In addition to the old team members, Harunaga Isaac- 
son (Hamburg), Yuko Yokochi (Kyoto) and Peter Bisschop (Leiden), Ms 
Natasja Bosma and Ms Martine Kropman joined our group and were in- 
stalled as PhD researchers at the University of Groningen. We regret that 
Ms Kropman was obliged to resign for reasons of health, but in the year 
that she worked with us she contributed important new ideas, which have 
been incorporated into this book. Ms Kropman was succeeded by Dr Nina 
Mirnig, who as a postdoc researcher explored the history of early Saivism 
in Nepal and its connection with northern India. In writing this book I 
have greatly benefited from the results of her studies, and from those ob- 
tained by Ms Natasja Bosma, who investigated forms of early Saivism in 
Daksina Kosala (Chhattisgarh). Drafts of this study in various stages have 
been discussed during the meetings of the research team, which has been 
reinforced by Dr Judit Tórzsók (Lille) since 2010. Unforgettable was our 
joint fieldwork trip in January 2012, which has contributed so much to 
the present study. I owe a large debt of gratitude to all members of this 
research group. 

In the course of my research within the framework of the Skandapurana 
scheme, I became increasingly aware of the important role of temples and 
monastic institutions with their landed estates in the formation of Gupta 
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and post-Gupta culture and society. The Pāšupata movement played a key 
role in this development and the Skandapurana is just one of its tangible 
and remaining results. My thoughts on this subject were brought into 
focus by intensive discussions and joint fieldwork with Michael Willis, 
curator South Asian Collections at the British Museum. Gradually the 
plan evolved to couch our ideas into a concrete research scheme. The first 
outcome of this joint effort was the project Politics, Ritual and Religion: 
Cultural Formation in Early Medieval India, which was awarded a grant 
by the Leverhulme Trust (2011). Our work at this project inspired a more 
comprehensive, cooperative ambition, resulting in the research proposal 
Beyond Boundaries: Religion, Region, Language and the State, which was 
awarded a 'Synergy Grant! by the European Research Council (2013). 

The present book is very much the consequence of the forces com- 
bined in these three programmes, the ‘Skandapurana Project’ (NWO), 
the ‘Politics, Ritual and Religion Project’ (Leverhulme) and the ‘Beyond 
Boundaries! programme (ERC). I am deeply grateful to these three bodies 
for the trust placed in our research and the financial facilities put at our 
disposal, and in particular my thanks are due to my friend and colleague 
Michael Willis who took the lead in applying to the latter two of these 
three institutions. 

In addition to the people and institutions mentioned above, I have 
been helped at various stages by friends who read parts of this study 
and from whose criticism and suggestions I have derived great benefit. I 
would particularly like to mention Alexis Sanderson (Oxford), Arlo Grif- 
fiths (EFEO), and Phyllis Granoff (Yale). A special word of thanks is due 
to Yuko Yokochi, who not only joined me in my research during every 
stage of this study, contributing to it and providing many of its ideas, but 
who also went meticulously through the whole manuscript, keeping me 
from many inaccuracies or worse by her Sanskrit learning. 

I am also indebted to Julia Harvey who tirelessly ploughed her way 
through the English, and to Egbert Forsten, my life-long friend and pub- 
lisher, who continued to give valuable advice on the graphic design of this 
book, even after the Groningen Oriental Studies was taken over by Brill 
Leiden. I am grateful to my new publisher Brill for continuing this series 
in Egbert's spirit. 

However, the greatest debt of gratitude I owe to my wife Aafke, whose 
love has never failed and thanks to whose patient support this work has 
seen the light of day. This book is dedicated to her. 


Hans Bakker 
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Introduction 


A TOUR D' HORIZON 


Preamble 


Fifteen years ago, in 1998, when we were working on the Prolegomena 
of the first volume of our critical edition of the Skandapurana, we wrote 
that, 


In the present state of our knowledge, with so much of the text not 
yet critically established and carefully examined, we cannot assign a 
very precise date to it; we postpone a full discussion of this point to 
a later occasion. It must suffice to say that we are inclined to situate 
it between the sixth and eighth century AD. A firm terminus ante 
quem is of course given by the date of the earliest manuscript, viz. 
AD 810. (SP I, 5) 


Now that our edition has covered about one third of the text, the situation 
has improved, though still precious little can be said with great confidence. 
Yet it seemed to us no longer warranted once again to 'postpone a full 
discussion.’ The ‘later occasion’ has arrived and the present book is meant 
to fulfill this long-standing desideratum, for better or for worse. Later 
generations of scholars, we have little doubt, will find much to reject and 
to improve, but we welcome that as the natural way of making progress in 
the domain of historical knowledge. Our present endeavour is meant to be 
a modest contribution to this continuing process of learning, a true work 
of the longue durée. 


The geographical and historical perimeter 


'The Skandapurana in its first redaction pertains to Northern India of the 
sixth and seventh centuries. 

The geographical heart of this text is located between Kuruksetra in 
the west, Varanasi in the east, the Vindhya Range in the south and Uttara- 
khand in the Himalaya in the north.! This is not to say that its composers 


1 Cf. Bisschop's observation regarding the distribution of places listed in SP 167: ‘A 
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had no knowledge of the cultural and geographical identity of the Subcon- 
tinent as a whole. They were very aware that the religious movement, 
among whose proponents they counted themselves, had its origin in south 
Gujarat (Karohana). The legendary history of the Paūcārtha doctrine as 
propounded by Lāgudi, told in adhyaya 167, is there to prove it. They 
also had enough information about outlying Saiva or Pasupata centres 
to mention them and to include their mythology in the text. This is at- 
tested by the Mahatmyas of Sankukarneóvara at the mouth of the River 
Indus,? Puriócandra in the Western Ghāts,* two Gokarnas, a northern and 
a southern one,' $riparvata in Andhra Pradesh,” and Kotivarsa in West 
Bengal.Ó 

What these latter Mahatmyas have in common, with the exception of 
the one of Kotīvarsa, is that they hardly, if at all, betray first-hand infor- 
mation about the topography. This differentiates them from, for instance, 
the Mahatmyas of Kuruksetra, Bhadrešvara, or Varanasi. The importance 
of these places is acknowledged and guaranteed by connecting them with 
Šaiva mythology, but the text does not bear witness to a direct acquain- 


few things strike me as significant. First, the absence of any place south of the Dec- 
can. The north-east is likewise conspicuously absent. The Himalaya, by contrast, 
takes up a prominent position. Šiva's longstanding connection with mountains in 
general, and the Himalaya in particular, is well-known. A similar picture arises 
from the mythology of Šiva in the entire Skandapurāņa. It is especially the present 
Garhwal region down to Kuruksetra which is richly endowed with sanctuaries: pos- 
sibly all sanctuaries listed from Mahalaya up to Taksake$vara are to be located in 
this area. If so, more than half of the mundane sanctuaries mentioned (thirteen 
out of twenty-four) belong to this area, which indicates its prominent position for 
early Saivism. Ancient Kashmir, on the other hand, is another area conspicuous 
by its absence' (Bisschop 2006, 14). 

2 SPpn 73.8-106. Granoff 2004, 114f. argues that, ‘a story like the one in SPB1 73 
represents an effort to remake a holy site, once sacred to Sankukarna, into a Šaiva 
site. [...] The existence of a holy site bearing the name of Sankukarna further 
suggests that the Gana Sankukarna may well have been a figure, like Ghantakarna 
or Naigamesin, to whom an independent cult was dedicated.” See also below, n. 471 
on p. 151 and n. 534 on p. 173; Bisschop 2006, 220. 

3 SPB 122.73-88. The place is situated near the Hariscandra hilltop, modern Haris- 
candragarh, 80 km north of Pune. Bisschop 2006, 203. 

4 The southern one is the well-known Gokarna on the west coast south of Goa. The 
northern one may refer to the Gokarne$vara in the Kathmandu Valley. Yokochi 
2013b (SP III, 105) thinks that the Mahatmya told in SP 60.22-71 may refer to 
the northern Gokarna, but whether it is to be located in Nepal remains an open 
question. 

5 SPpn 70.42-59. This hill is to be identified with Srigaila in the Kurnool District of 
Andhra Pradesh. See Bakker 1997, 46; SP I, 107; Bisschop 2006, 201. It became a 
major centre under the dynasty of the Visnukundins (below, p. 3). 

6 SPpn 171.78-137. For this Mahatmya see below, p. 263ff. The place can be iden- 
tified with Bangarh near the village of Gangarampur in the Dakshin Dinajpur 
District of West Bengal (India). For further discussion see below, p. 252. 
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tanceship of the composers with the local situation. 

Regarding the time-frame, it can be observed that the composers were 
very well acquainted with the Mahabharata,’ Harivamáa,? and the Pura- 
ņa,” from which texts verses, whole passages, or myths are occasionally 
borrowed. This makes the beginning of the sixth century a plausible ter- 
minus post quem. 

On the other hand, the Skandapurana specifies a holy place in Andhra, 
Citraratha (SPs 167.92—94), which we know from epigraphical and archae- 
ological sources pertaining to the fourth and fifth centuries to have been an 
important sanctuary of the Salankayana dynasty, whose kings are said to 
have been devotees of Citrarathasvāmin.' The site, identified with Vengi- 
pura, modern Peddavegi near Ellore, obviously went into a decline when 
the Salankayanas were being eclipsed by the Visnukundins under King 
Madhavavarman II in the second half of the fifth century, a dynasty that 
directed its devotion to the Lord of the Šrīparvata.!! The Skandapurana 
is the last text known to us that mentions Citraratha. Though this evi- 
dence does not contradict our proposed terminus post quem, it may point 
nevertheless to a date for our text that cannot be much later than the 
sixth or seventh century.!? 

This tallies with the fact that the Skandapurana seems to be barely 
acquainted with Tantric forms of Saivism. Here we should tread cautiously. 
In SP I, 4 we observed: 


'The background of the text must presumably be sought in circles 
of lay Šaiva devotees, associated perhaps rather with Pāšupatas of 
some kind than with Tantric Šaivas proper. The SP does however 
show awareness of Tantric Saivism of some sort. See especially the 


7 E.g. SPgn 164.1-3 ~ MBh 9.43.50-52 (Skanda's abhiseka). See below, p. 162 and 
SP I, 25f. 

8 E.g. SP 57.39 = HV 19.18 (the story of the seven brahmins; see below, p. 193). Cf. 
also the Mahatmya of Kotivarsa (p. 252). 

9 The reference in SP 1.9 to ‘the Purana’ may refer to a text basically consisting 
of the Puranaparicalaksana (see SP I, 20-22). Our text seems to borrow directly 
from (an early) version of the Vayupuràna/ Brahmandapurana in the Nilakantha 
myth—SPsx 114 zz VaPV^^* 1.54 (BdP 1.2.25)—and in its concluding description 
of the Šivapura (SPgn 183.1-40 = VaPV*** 2.39.209-255, BdP 3.4.2.211-238). See 
Bisschop 2007. 

10 E.g. the Plates of Vijayadevavarman in EI IX (1907-08), 58: bhagavato cittaratha- 
sāmi-pādānujjhātassa bappabhattarakapadabhattassa paramamahessarassa salanka- 
yanassa assamedhayājino mahārājasirīvijayadevavammassa vayanena elüre mulu- 
da-pamukho gamo bhāņitavvo | Cf. HCI III, 204-06; Bisschop 2006, 200. 

11 E.g. the Ipur Plates (set I) of Madhavavarman, Year 37 (Sankaranarayanan 1977, 
159): bhagavacchriparvatasvamipadanudhyatasya visnukundinam |...| šrīgovinda- 
varmanah putrah |...) maharajasrimadhavavarma vijayaskandhāvārāt |...]. Cf. 
Sankaranarayanan 1977, 19, 54, 141. 

12 See Bisschop 2006, 14, 200. 
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intriguing reference to and list of what are called Mātrtantras (SPgn 
171.127-131). 


This ‘intriguing reference’ is found in the context of the Kotīvarsamāhā- 
tmya. Again, Kotivarsa seems to be the exception. We will deal with this 
passage in greater detail below (p.257). In the present context it will 
suffice to note that this reference appears to be isolated and inconclusive. 

Apart from this instance, we have not been able to trace any knowledge 
of texts, rituals, or ideas typical of the Mantramarga in the Skandapurana 
as represented in the Nepalese manuscripts. The Mahatmya of Kotivarsa is 
the last one presented in the text, contained in adhyaya 171.13 Obviously 
this Mahatmya was included in a phase in which the first redaction of the 
text was about to fix the final composition. Here the geographical and 
religious scope of the composers reached its maximum span. 

'The above observations lead us to consider the end of the seventh 
century as a plausible terminus ante quem. 


The cultural framework 


'These two termini serve as points of departure for our reconstruction of 
the cultural framework in which the composition of the Skandapurana was 
embedded. This is the book's principal aim. 


The Vaisnava world 


The composers of the Skandapurana contributed to the rising tide of early 
Šaiva or Pāšupata religion. Whether they were ascetics, ācāryas, laymen 
devotees (laukika), or a mix, they belonged to a milieu of learned Mahe$va- 
ras. As such they were well aware that the Vaisnavas had been and were 
still serious competitors in the pursuit of popular support and patronage 
of the rich and powerful. 

However it seems that Vaisnavism was compromised by having been 
the offical religion of the empire and, since the fall of the Guptas, Vaisna- 
vas were in bad grace. All the rulers and dynasties that play a role in this 
book had turned to Saivism: Maitrakas, Kalacuris, Aulikaras, Maukharis, 
Hünas, Vardhanas, Panduvaméins, Sasanka, and the Licchavis. Only the 


13 SPs 171.78-137. After this Mahatmya the text continues, in SPgn 172, with the 
myth of Indra clipping the wings of the mountains, Prahlada's fight with Visnu 
(see Granoff 2004, 128-30), after which he becomes the Samkhya teacher Paiica- 
Sikha (SPpn 172.63; see below, p. 8); in SPgn 173 with a eulogy on the greatness 
of brahmins; in SPp, 174-182 with an exposition of Pāšupata yoga; and in SPgn 
183, the last chapter of the text, with a description of the Šivapura and Vya- 
sa's practising of Pāšupata yoga, after which he sets out on a tirthayatra (SPpn 
183.61—62). 
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Later Gupta king Adityasena is a paramabhagavata; his successors, Deva- 
gupta and Visnugupta, were again paramamāhešvaras. The preponderance 
of Saivism over Vaisnavism owed just as much or more, in my view, to 
political considerations, than to an alleged greater expediency in providing 
the religious rituals that were in demand by kings and their ministers. 

The intricate relationship between the Vaisnavas and Saivas in this 
formative stage of ‘the Saiva Age,’ was the subject of a penetrating analysis 
by Phyllis Granoff, who observed: 


While there is no denying the element of sectarian propaganda in the early 
Skandapurāņa stories [...], the combined weight of the evidence from other 
texts suggests that sectarian concerns are not the sole factor responsible 
for the form these stories took. [...] 


My hypothesis is that [the tradition] remakes itself in conformity with 
something that is happening around it in Vaisnavism. This is the restruc- 
turing of earlier, in some cases, cosmogonic stories, and the creation of new 
stories with a single pattern: the appearance of a god in the world of mor- 
tals and demons in order to destroy evil. It is perhaps not incidental that 
one of the earliest such stories in the Saiva corpus, the story of the defeat of 
Andhaka,!* is explicitly linked to the Vaisnava corpus in that Andhaka is 
the child of the demon Hiranyaksa,!° who is defeated by Visnu in the boar 
incarnation,!% and whose brother Hiraņyakašipu is defeated by Visnu as 
the Man-lion.'” I believe that the stories in the early Skandapurana make 
clear some of the problems that both the newly emerging Vaisnavism and 
Saivism, which owed so much to Vaisnava mythological models, faced.! 


The Vaisnava myths accommodated to the Saivism of the Skandapura- 
na occupy a comparatively large proportion of the text.!? This seems to 
support the view that Vaisnavism was a major concern in early medieval 
Saivism. But the attitude of the composers could not be better illustrated 
than by the fact that within the entire Mahatmya of Varanasi (SP 26- 
31.14), with all its detailed descriptions of bathing places and sacred spots 
in the holy town, not a single Vaisnava tirtha is mentioned. 


The sphere of Goddess worship 


The text’s attitude is different when it comes to accommodating forms of 
goddess worship to the world of the Skandapurana: viz. embracing rather 
than opposing. 


14 The Andhaka Cycle (including many subplots) in the Skandapurāņa roughly covers 
SPpn 73-157. It comes to an end when Devi accepts Andhaka as her son (SPBn 
157). See below, p. 69. 

15 SPpnr 73.89-94. 

16 SPgn 99-108. 

17 SPgBn 71.1-47. 

18 Granoff 2004, 130, 133f. 

19 SPpn 70-72, 75-110, 115—122. 
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Taking their starting point from Šiva's spouse, Pārvatī, the embodi- 
ment of the brahminical ideal of womanhood, a chaste and loyal wife, who 
is an affectionate mother to boot, the composers of our text envisage two 
more classes of goddesses which are subsumed under, and at the same time 
included by Parvati, ‘Mother of the World.’ In the Vindhyavasini Cycle, 
which is the subject of SP III, Pārvatī sloughs off her dark skin/side, which 
becomes embodied in the goddess Kaušikī, alias Vindhyavāsinī, since she 
is located in the Vindhya mountains. She is the personification of the 
formidable, dark-skinned, virgin warrior and demon-slayer. The figure of 
Vindhyavāsinī contains a type of deity that might have emerged from god- 
desses worshipped in the Vindhyas. This warrior goddess, again, is con- 
sidered to be the source of hosts of terrifying goddesses called ‘Mothers,’ 
often with animal or bird’s heads, who represent a plethora of female folk 
deities (SP 64.19-29).2° That we are here concerned with local goddesses 
follows from SP 68.1-9, in which these goddesses are assigned by Kau- 
siki to various actual countries, cities and villages, such as, for instance, 
Revatī to Gokarna, Prabha to Vatsagulma, Laksmī to Mt Kola, Sastht to 
Kašmīra, Bahumāmsā to Kotivarsa, and Citraghantà to Vārāņasī.”! 


Lifting up the tail of Indra’s en- 
emy (i.e. the buffalo demon), 
putting her foot on his head with 
force, and taking her trident, 
she pierced his back and quickly 
robbed the demon of his life.?? 


Skandapurana 68.22 


Plate 0 
Mahisāsuramardinī 
Nachna, Ramvan Museum 


20 See Yokochi (2013b) in SP III, 25-32. 

21 In SPpi 164.142-178 Kaušikī gives these Mothers (Mātrs) to Skanda on the occa- 
sion of his abhiseka. In this context more than two hundred names of goddesses 
are mentioned. See Yokochi 2013b (SP III, 135f.). 

22 SP 68.22: udgrhya sā valadhim indragatroh krtvā ca padam širasi prasahya| trišū- 
lam ādāya bibheda prsthe vyayojayac casubhir āšu daityam || 
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The Skandapurana thus represents one of the first Sanskrit texts that 
gives prominence to this type of goddess devotion, and in its systematic 
attempt to accommodate these female deities to the highbrow world of 
Saiva mythology it contributed significantly to the emancipation of folk 
religion. This development was well underway in the sixth century. Brah- 
manical sites of goddess worship as attested by the artistic production of 
icons, especially of Mahisāsuramardinī, came to the fore in northern India 
during Gupta rule, and this process continued to grow in the following 
centuries. 

SP 68.22 describes how Kausiki-Vindhyavasini slays the buffalo de- 
mon, and this description agrees exactly with an iconographic type of the 
Mahisāsuramardinī icon that made its appearance by the end of the fifth 
century, a type that Yokochi has classified as ‘Vindhya subtype.’?? An im- 
age found in Nachna, now in the Ramvan Museum, represents the earliest 
known specimen of this type (Plate 0).* Styllistically it may be dated to 
around AD 500. If we follow Yokochi 2013b, and allow about half a century 
‘for the dissemination of a specific icon, AD 550 would be plausible as a 
safe upper limit for this description’ in the Skandapurana.”° 

The emancipation of female deities initiated by the Skandapurana fi- 
nally led to a dominance of the Goddess in some forms of Tantric Saivism, 
in which she was conceived of as a supreme, feminine power, Sakti, some- 
times even transcending Siva himself. This concept of Sakti, however, is 
still unknown to the Skandapurāņa,** though the start of this development 
is maybe visible in the Skandapurana’s reference to the Mātrtantras.”” 


The outside world 


The Skandapurana professes to be a staunchly orthodox work, which is 
shown, inter alia, by the nearly total neglect of anything outside the world 
of Brahmanism. It does not seem to know the Hūņas, mentions the coun- 
tries of the Persians (Parasika) and Yavanas only once, viz. as places to 
which the goddesses Upakā and Vayasi are assigned by Kaušikī,*$ and the 
word mleccha occurs in the text only twice, once when the demons with 
angry-faces are compared to Mlecchas, at the moment that they struck 


23 See Yokochi 1999 and 2004b, 137—152. 

24 Another, somewhat later, example of the ‘Northern subtype,’ is illustrated in Plate 
3 (below, p. 44). 

25 SP III, 57. 

26 In the extraordinary hymn to the Goddess in Dandaka metre found in SP 32.113— 
117, she is once called ‘power (Sakti) of Mahe$a.' This is, as far as we have been 
able to check, the only occurrence in the Skandapurana in which the Goddess is 
called the Sakti of Siva. 

27 Above, p.4 and below, p. 257. 

28 SP 68.4: vatsagulme prabham devim laksmīm kolāgirāv api| upakām pārašīkesu 
vāyasīm yavanesu ca || 4 || 
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down with their axes, lances, swords and hatchets the elder brother of 
Skanda (i.e. Vinàyaka),?? and a second time, when it mentions a rebirth, 
after a stay in hell, among the Mlecchas where one lives like an immortal, 
a rebirth that is the result of a donation of food in a preceding life, even 
if that food was impure and not consecrated.?? 


'The heterodox religions and the Samkhya 


The heterodox religions meet with similar neglect. Only once, apparently, 
when the text sums up the people who will go to the Mahapadma Hell, 
does it refer to heretic mendicants, with whom probably the Buddhists are 
meant, Nirgranthas and Ajivakas and the brahmins who support them.?! 
In a similar context, the followers of the false doctrine of Kapila, i.e. the 
Samkhyas, are condemned, but here the situation is more complex.?? 
Although Pasupata Saivism considers the Samkhya philosophy as such 
inferior, it does not usually condemn it since its doctrine is acknowledged 
as the basis of its own system. This is explicitly the case in the Skanda- 
purana chapters that deal with the Pasupata yoga (SPgn 174-181). More- 
over, SPBh 172.59-66 tells us that the Daitya Prahlada turns to Asuri, 
the pupil of Kapila, and becomes the Samkhya ācārya Pancasikha, who, 
thanks to the Samkhyasiddhanta, transcends the threefold suffering and 
reaches brahman.** The declaration of the Samkhya as a false doctrine 


29 SPBn 136.19: jambhe "vasanne 'ribale prasanne, sad danavah saņmukhapūrvajam 
tam| kuthārašūlāsiparašvadhais tu, mleccha yathā kruddhamukhas tataksuh || 
30 SPpn 111.16cd-19cd: 
avadhūtam avajnatam asatkrtam athāpi ca | 
annam pradadyād yo devyo yādršam tādršam subhah | 
tasyāpi narake ghore yātyamānasya ràaksasaih || 
upatistheta bahudhā trptir yenāsya jayate | 
yadi mānusyam āyāti kadācit sa narah punah | 
mlecchesu bhogī bhavati ramate ca yathamarah | 
annam evam* visistam hi tasmād na paramam bhuvi || 
* Bhattarai's edition reads annemevam. 
31 SP 45.11: dustašravaņanirgranthās tathaivājīvakās ca ye| bhaktas tebhyo dvijo yas 
ca narakam samprapadyate || 
32 SP 48.10: éastrani harate yas ca goghno yas ca narah smrtah| kapilaš ca vrthadrstir 
vedadharmarthadüsakah| nastikaé ca duratmana ity ete tam prayānti vai || 
33 SPpn 172.59-62: 
param tattvam athānvestum gunatitam ajam šivam | 
sāksād bhagavatah šisyam kapilasyāsurim munim || 59 || 
šisyatvenopasamgamya moksavidyām avāptavān | 
prakrtīnām param tattvam vikārāņām param tathā || 60 || 
ksetrajnam purusam jūātvā bhoktaram bhoktrvarjitam | 
moksavidyapararthajnah sāmkhyasiddhāntapāragah || 61 || 
siddhah paricasikho namna so 'bhavad munisattama | 
sa yogam paramam labdhva sāmkhyācāryo mahamunih | 
duhkhatrayavinirmuktah praptavan padam avyayam || 62 || 
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seems, therefore, to be out of place, and may be seen as an indication 
that the chapters on the thirteen hells (SP 37-51) have a non-Pasupata 
background.?4 


The Šaiva world 


Fascination with hell was to become a regular feature of texts belong- 
ing to the Šaiva Siddhānta corpus, in which the concept of 32 basic hells 
prevails.?? The Skandapurāņa's representation is closer to the hell descrip- 
tions that are found in the Šivadharma corpus, a collection of texts that 
was intended for the Mahe$varas at large, and of which the nucleus is 
generally conceived of as predating the Šaiva Siddhānta.** 

In addition to the number of hells, viz. thirteen, the hell conception of 
the Skandapurana distinguishes itself from all similar descriptions in one 
other important aspect. This is the concept of ‘elevations’ (ucchraya). This 
concept, explained in SP 37.9, is not known from Saiva literature other 
than the Skandapurana, but it is strikingly similar to that of the utsada 


Cf. Samkhyakarika 70: etat pavitram agryam munir [i.e. Kapila] asuraye ’nukampa- 
yà pradadau| āsurir api paricasikhaya tena ca bahudhā krtam tantram || 70 || 
Larson 1987, 107f. formulates a scholarly consensus to the effect that *by the sixth- 
century of the Common Era (the approximate date of the Chinese translation) and 
thereafter, the writers of Samkhya texts (a) identified Kapila as the founder of the 
system, (b) recognized Asuri as someone who inherited the teaching, (c) considered 
Pañcaśikha as someone who further formulated the system (tantra) and widely 
disseminated it, and (d) described Iávarakrsna as someone who summarized and 
simplified the old system after an interval of some centuries (Paramartha's Chinese 
translation) or more ( Yuktidīpikā).” 

34 See the Introduction to SP II B, pp. 9-10. 

35 Sanderson 2003-04, 422; Goodall 2004, 282f. n. 490. 

36 Sanderson forthcoming, 8f: "The Sivadharma and the Sivadharmottara were pro- 
duced when initiatory Šaivism was restricted to ascetics or at least in the context of 
that form of Šaivism. That the Sivadharmottara was written in the context of the 
earlier ascetic Šaivism is evident from its instruction (2.147-50) that there should 
be a shrine next to a monastery's hall for public instruction in which one should 
install an image of Šiva as Lakulīša. [...] But later texts of this corpus, such as 
the Sivadharmasamgraha and the Vrsasārasamgraha, show awareness of the later 
form of the religion, in which Šaivism had diversified through its expansion among 
householders. Thus the Sivadharmasamgraha shows evidence of dependence on 
the Ni$vasamukha and the Nisvasaguhya.’ The latter two texts, belonging to the 
corpus of the Nišvāsatattvasamhitā, are generally seen as early representatives of 
the Mantramārga, initiating a development that would lead to the mature Šaiva 
Siddhànta. Sanderson 2013, 234f., following Goodall and Isaacson (2007, 6), dates 
this corpus very early indeed, assigning a date of c. 450—550 to the Nisvāsamūla, 
the oldest text in the corpus. Since this dating is mainly based on palaeography, 
and developments therein are difficult to pin-point within an interval of a hundred 
years (cf. Sanderson 2013, 221: ‘notoriously unreliable’), we have serious doubts 
about this early date and find it more likely that the corpus began to evolve one 
century later, that is more or less simultaneously with the Skandapurāņa (cf. below, 
n. 469 on p. 150). 
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(Pāli: ussada) found in (later) Buddhist literature on hells. It signifies a 
sort of supplementary hell belonging to a major hell (mahānaraka), in 
which the sinner finds some temporary relief.?^ Within the Saiva context 
it makes an archaic impression, which, on the one hand, may point to 
a certain indirect Buddhist influence,** and, on the other, may be an 
indication that the description of the thirteen hells in the Skandapurana 
is earlier than related descriptions in the Sivadharma corpus. 

Research on this corpus is still in its infancy. Although, admittedly, the 
Sivadharma seems to have originated in an environment that may have 
been close to the milieu that produced the Skandapurana and would merit 
a thorough investigation, we have to limit ourselves in the present context 
to a brief mention of one more issue, viz. the arrangement of forty Šaiva 
holy places into five sets of eight ayatanas, the Pancastaka. This idea has 
been dealt with by Sanderson, Goodall and Bisschop. Sanderson believes 
that this classification *was already current when the first scriptures of 
the Mantramarga came into existence, which is not likely to be later than 
the sixth century,’ and Goodall observed that these five sets of eight form 
‘an earlier, not exclusively Tantric structure. ?? As pointed out by Bis- 
schop, it ‘is especially significant that the Sivadharma corpus also lists 
these five ogdoads (astakas) and mentions no other,’ as is common in 
later Saiva scriptures. He further observed that the Skandapurana does 
not yet seem to know this classification of forty places, but that ‘about 
thirty of them are mentioned in the āyatana list of the Skandapurana.’*° 
Like its description of the thirteen hells, the list of āyatanas in SPs 167 
thus suggests that our text is either more conservative, which would agree 
with the Puranic genre, or is slightly earlier than the Sivadharma corpus. 
In both cases a sixth century date would match the evidence. 


The centre 

A central aim of the Skandapurana was to sanctify the landscape of North- 
ern India. Many of the myths, regardless of over how many chapters they 
extend, are geared towards a final section, in which what has been told is 
related to a specific locality. The Andhaka myth cycle appears to be an 
exception to this rule. Nevertheless, with some exaggeration, it could be 
maintained that the Purana is to a large extent a sequence of Mahatmyas, 
whose purpose is to legitimize and lend authority to local communities of 
the Saiva movement in the sixth and seventh centuries, thus supporting 


37 SP 37.9. For the Buddhist utsada see Edgerton’s BHSD s.v.; Kirfel 1967, 201f.; 
Van Put 2007, 205ff. 

38 See the Introduction to SP II B, p. 9. 

39 Sanderson 2003-04, 405f.; Goodall 2004, 315. 

40 Bisschop 2006, 27. For a thorough investigation of the Paíicastaka in the Šaiva 
scriptures see Bisschop 2006, 27-34. 
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them in their rivalry with other religious groups. It does so by declaring 
the transcendent quality of a particular site, of which the intrinsically di- 
vine and soteriological value is imparted by representing it as the scene of 
primordial events. 

Having stated this much, the reader may ask, why Skandapurana, why 
not just a Mahe$vara or Mahadeva Purana? The answer is not easily given. 
Actually, Skanda does not play a major role in this Purana, nor is he 
conceived of as an object of a special cult besides as a son of Siva.*! His 
birth and deeds are only reached at the very end of the text, contained in 
chapters SPpi, 163-65, and 171.47 Apart from occasional references to his 
association with the Matrs, Skanda in this Purana is first and foremost a 
Senapati, the god of war. As such he outclasses Indra, who is cut down to 
size in SPpy 171.1—77. 

The Skandapurana may thus be seen as articulating a change of per- 
spective in a time that was riven by war. It mirrors these conflicts in the 
many chapters in which it describes in detail the recurrent battles be- 
tween Devas and Asuras. In addition to the significant role given in them 
to the warrior goddess Kaušikī Vindhyavasini (SP 61-66), who as such 
makes her first appearance in the Sanskrit literature, it is the young army 
general Skanda, Siva's son, rather than the old king of the gods, Indra, 
who should be held in high regard. Or in the blustery words of Skanda 
himself: ‘Brahma and the rest, Siddhas, and those who know the Vedas, 
they know who I am; it is immaterial whether you know (who I am, or 
not), and for what reasons should I pay my respects to you, O Šakra, you 
whose kingship is obtained by tapas and who will soon go down?’4? 


The centre in which and from which the world is viewed in this way is 
Varanasi. The Mahatmya of this holy town is by far the longest and most 
detailed in the Purana. Varanasi is the town where Siva created by his 
mind his own divine palace (vimana) of matchless beauty, as well as a 
pleasure grove, more beautiful than any other divine garden (SP 26.64— 


41 Yokochi SP III, 24f. n. 45: ‘For a historical study of various characteristics of Ska- 
nda, see Mann 2001, 2007 and 2012. There are, however, significant differences. 
According to Mann [2012], the rise of Skanda in mainstream Hinduism as the god 
of war and Siva’s son caused the decline of Skanda’s cult. In the case of Vindhya- 
vāsinī, on the other hand, her evolution into the Warrior Goddess was the key 
factor in her establishment in mainstream Hinduism. The decline of Skanda’s cult 
in this respect may have been caused by the rise of the Warrior Goddess, by whom 
Skanda was replaced in the function of war god.’ 

42 The narrative structure required that the birth of Skanda is anticipated in SPBn 
72. For a summary of these chapters see Mann 2012, 187-95. 

43 SPpn 171.7cd-8cd: brahmadyàa mam vijānanti siddha vedavidaé ca ye| tapasā la- 
bdharajyena na cirad astam esyata| kim tvayā jānatā šakra karyam kim pūjitena 
vāli 8] 
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67). In the words of the myth-maker: 


This Avimuktaksetra is holier than other holy places where Deva 
resides, such as Mahālaya, Kedāra, and Madhyama; this is because 
there one only attains gaņa-hood, whereas here one attains final 
release, which is superior to the state of being a Ganapati. Ever 
since the worlds were created, Deva has not left (mukta) it, hence its 
name ‘Avimukta.’ When one sees the Avimukte$vara linga, one will 
be freed at once from all the fetters of bound souls (pasupasa). ^ 


The history of Varanasi has been investigated in the Introduction to Vol- 
ume ITA of our edition of the Skandapurana. There it was tentatively con- 
cluded, after collating all available evidence, that the composition of the 
Māhātmya took place in ‘the 6th or, maybe, first half of the 7th century,’ 
and that the first redaction of the text as a whole was finished *under the 
rule of either the Maukharis or Harsavardhana of Kanauj.”** This conclu- 
sion has been roughly confirmed in the following years of research, which 
have resulted in the present study, although at this stage, more than in 
the past, we take into consideration that the process of composition and 
redaction of the text may have extended over a considerable period—the 
duration of a man's working life, say about thirty to fifty years. 

This is how far historical research can bring us to date. As remarked 
above, precious little can be said with great confidence. The hypothesis 
advanced in this book is merely an informed guess. It leaves various sce- 
narios open. However, in order to satisfy our desire for a palpable result 
and a real picture, I have worked out one scenario in more detail and 
couched it in an apodictic style. I hope that the reader can appreciate it 
for what it is and will not lose sight of its highly speculative nature. 


COMPOSITION AND SPREAD OF THE SKANDAPURANA: 
A POSSIBLE SCENARIO 


When Avantivarman ascended the Maukhari throne in Kanyakubja in the 
last quarter of the sixth century, it may have appeared as if the old days 
of stability and prosperity had returned to Madhyadeša. Thanks to the 
incessant war efforts of his grandfather, Iáanavarman, the cruel intruders 
called Hūņas had been driven back to the foothills of the western Himā- 
layas after a long and devastating period of war. A close friendship had 
developed between the rulers in Kanyakubja and Sthānešvara, where the 


44 Synoptic paraphrase of SP 29.53—57 (SP ILA, 129f., 214). 
45 SP IDA, 52. 
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dynasty of the Vardhanas guarded the western part of the kingdom. The 
eastern enemies, the Gaudas and their allies the Guptas, had been forced 
to take refuge at the borders of the ocean, where they were being kept in 
check by Kanyakubja's powerful southern allies in Daksina Kosala, who 
traced their respectable pedigree straight back to Pandu and his mighty 
son Arjuna. 

The ancient land of the Buddha and the cradle of empire was firmly un- 
der control. Avantivarman proudly bore the title ‘sovereign of Magadha.’ A 
Buddhist settlement there was developing into a place of learning of high 
international repute. The university of Nālandā attracted students and 
scholars from all over India and abroad, and the Maukhari king, though 
not a Buddhist, prided himself on being its chancellor. 

'The monarch watched over the Bull of the Dharma, which was shep- 
herded by his countrymen. The Bull, shown on the royal seal, had in 
recent years become a forceful emblem, a symbol appropriated by another 
religion, one to which the Maukharis had confessed ever since they had 
thrown off the yoke of the Imperial Guptas with their state deity Visņu.** 
Worship of Šiva had opened up new avenues for the imagination and en- 
shrined royal authority in burgeoning forms of early Tantric Hinduism. 

Though familiar with all sorts of asceticism, Northern India in the 
sixth century saw a new type of strange sadhus travelling around, who 
smeared themselves with ashes and imitated the god of their devotion, 
Siva Pašupati. A lineage of gurus pertaining to this movement had settled 
in Kanyakubja, an establishment founded in the capital by a saint from 
Kuruksetra, the ancient battlefield, now firmly under the control of the 
friendly Vardhanas or Pusyabhūtis, who themselves had become staunch 
followers of this type of religion. Avantivarman, too, was well disposed 
towards them and invited some of them to his court. 

The Pāšupatas, as these Šiva worshippers were called, made good use 
of the patronage that fell to their lot. They set up religious centres (stha- 
na), temples (ayatana) and monasteries (matha) in the country's most 
hallowed places, such as the Kapalasthana in Kuruksetra, Bhadrešvara 
near Gangadvara, the great Deva temple, āyatana, in Prayaga, and the 
siddhasthana, ‘home of the saints,’ called Madhyame$vara, circa one kilo- 
meter north of the renowned cremation grounds of Avimukta or Varanasi. 

A network of itinerant sadhus connected these centres, which became 
well integrated with the local religious infrastructure and developed into 


46 Cf. Dundas 2006, 390: ‘It might well be argued that a standard feature of consol- 
idation of imperial state formations of any variety at any place and time is the 
fostering of quasi-imperial religions whose totalizing claims and concomitant sym- 
bolic discourse connected to kingly authority reciprocally bolster the ideology of 
secular power with its ambitions of control and expansion.’ 
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junctions within a fabric of yogins and religious teachers. The Pasupa- 
tas had had a good look at their Buddhist counterparts and had copied 
their formula for success, namely a standing organisation of professional 
religious specialists—yogins, ascetics, and ācāryas—supported by a fol- 
lowing of ordinary devotees, the Māhešvara community at large, to whose 
spiritual needs it catered.^/ One of the peculiar facilities offered to the 
community of laukikas, by at least some of these Pāšupata ascetics, was 
to extend services in and around the cremation grounds. Living in the 
cremation ground was a highly acclaimed strategy within Pāšupata as- 
ceticism. Mahakala in Ujjain, Avimukte$vara in Benares, Pasupatinatha 
in Nepal, to mention just the best known, were run by Pasupatas and 
became key to their success. 

Avantivarman, therefore, acted in tune with the spirit of his time when 
he supported the movement. Earlier his uncle Suryavarman had spent 
large sums on the rebuilding of a dilapidated temple of the ‘Foe of Andha- 
ka,’ whose images were beginning to appear around this time. The prince 
had hired a poet to sing the praises of the god as well as of himself, 
chiselled into stone, for everyone to read: 


May that figure of Andhaka’s Foe, on whose body snakes glimmer, 
offer you a stable abode—a figure who wears a lion skin that is 
slightly crimsoned by the light of the jewel in the hood of the serpent 
[that is his sacred thread], and who reddens the white line of skulls 
that is the chaplet by the radiance from his third eye, and who bears 
on his crest the slender, darkness dispelling digit of the moon. 


HE (the prince) had youth that was beautiful like the waxing moon 
and dear to all the world; he was at peace and his mind was devoted 
to reflection on the branches of learning; he had mastered fully (all) 
the arts; it was as if Laksmī (fortune), Kirti (fame) and Sarasvati 
(learning), among others, vied with one another for his patronage: 
in the world, women in love experience the feeling (of love) all the 
more, if their lover is beloved.** 


Poets were held in high esteem and Avantivarman invited them to his 
court. Imagine the glamorous world in which plays like the Mudraraksasa 
were staged, attended by the playwright Vi$akhadatta in person, or the 
Kaumudimahotsava, to mention another play, in which the entrance of 
the ruler himself is announced: 


A SON of the House of Magadha has arrived, thronged by hundreds 
of eminent ministers, like the moon enhanced by an aureole of stars, 


47 Cf. Brancaccio 2011, 154f. 
48 For the Sanskrit text of these two verses see n. 202 on p. 70 and n. 203 on p. 71. 
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that prince, who is a feast for the eyes of his delighted subjects.?? 


This is the world in which Sanskrit flourished, the world in which the kavi 
Bhatsu, Bana's respected teacher, was honoured by crowned heads. This 
court was sustained by the inhabitants of Kanyakubja who, in the words of 
the famous Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang, were ‘honest and sincere, noble and 
gracious in appearance, clothed in ornamented and bright-shining fabrics; 
inhabitants who ‘applied themselves much to learning, and in their travels 
were very much given to discussion on religious subjects, whereas the fame 
of their pure language was far spread.' To this court the leading figures 
of the community of Mahesvaras were also welcomed. Sanskrit was their 
language and in Sanskrit they composed their learned treatises and witty 
mythology. 


For learned treatises and religious expositions the educated classes of 
northern India looked to Varanasi. This trading town on the River Ganges 
had emerged under the Guptas in the preceding century as a centre of tra- 
ditional Hindu learning. The arrival of the Pasupata movement added to 
its reputation for holiness, whereas the collective Sanskrit learning of the 
town added to the literary achievements of the Mahe$varas. 

'The composition of the two classic Sanskrit epics was closed by the 
fourth century. Some of the new religious ideas concerning the god Siva 
had still made it into the latest layers of the Mahabharata. After the 
Ramayana had been completed, mythology related to the tutelary deity 
of the Gupta Empire, Visnu, and his popular manifestation of Krsna in 
particular, had found expression in an Appendix to the great epic, the 
Harivamša, as well as in a new type of Sanskrit text styled ‘Ancient Lore,’ 
i.e. Purana. 

The Purana as a literary genre in its first stages of development dealt 
with the creation of the universe, the origin of the world and its royal dy- 
nasties. However, as for instance the Visnupurana had shown, the genre 
also lent itself perfectly to the circulation of popular, religious and mytho- 
logical material. After the civilized world had recovered from a period of 
devastating wars and invasions, and now that Visnu had ceded his place 
of prominence to Siva, the sixth century embraced a new form of devo- 
tion. The time had come to collect the mythology of the Great God. In 
the words of the Skandapurana: ‘having heard the story of Bharata as 
well as the Ancient Lore, we wish to hear about the birth of Siva’s son, 
Kaàrttikeya.'?! 


49 For the Sanskrit text of this verse see n. 210 on p. 72. 
50  Si-yu-ki I, 206f. 
51 See below, p. 124. 
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A senior brahmin member of the Mahe$vara community in Varanasi, 
well-versed in Sanskrit literature, an expert on the epic tradition, initiated 
in the Pasupata sacred texts, in short, a brahmin with great prestige 
among his fellow believers, charismatic and dynamic, that man, let us call 
him the Suta, took the initiative to fulfill this wish and to compose a 
Puràna text that would do justice to the rich mythology of Siva and his 
family, that would be accessible to the whole community, and, last but not 
least, that would validate local claims of the sanctity of holy places and 
religious establishments by telling their Mahatmyas. In order to possess 
this authority, the text should be in the anonymous, pseudohistoric style of 
the Purana, reportedly spoken by a sage of yore with intimate knowledge 
of the Great God's own thoughts and deeds. 

It happened in the days of Avantivarman's reign that a group of kin- 
dred spirits and literary talents convened in an institution of the commu- 
nity in Benares. They discussed the plan and pledged their commitment. 
The Süta, the editor-in-chief, began his composition in Sloka verses, while 
an inventory was being agreed on of the myths, stories, topics and places 
that had to be treated in the course of the work, a narrative that was 
designed to lead to the birth, consecration and heroic deeds of Karttike- 
ya, but should not reach that point before an extensive cycle of Andhaka 
myths had been told first—Andhaka who, like the Mleccha foes of the 
Maukharis, could not be defeated until after an endless series of battles.?? 

'The materials were arranged in a preliminary order in versified form. 
This inventory or blueprint, Anukramanika as it was called, has survived 
and come down to us in the second adhyaya of the Skandapurana. The 
editor-in-chief was assisted by some editors who were assigned specific por- 
tions of the composition. The Pasupata network was called in to assemble 
information about places sacred to the Māhešvara community. Sometimes 
this resulted in new collaborators entering the group, bringing in local 
knowledge couched in Mahatmya-style texts, sometimes the editor him- 
self used the information to compose the story. Rarely were ready-made 
texts taken from existing literature. The Süta guaranteed the unity of 
literary style and the quality of the Sanskrit, but this could not prevent 
minor differences remaining. He also took great care that the arrangement 
of stories, the complex narrative structure of the text, remained consis- 
tent and logical. However, soon it appeared that the original blueprint 
could not be implemented except in broad outline; the myths and stories 
composed had too powerful a dynamic of their own to link up with each 
other perfectly. Here the genius of the Suta was most needed and he did 


52 SPpn 130-56. Andhaka becomes Siva’s devotee—his gana and adopted son, a myth 
that was probably narrated for the first time in our text. 
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a brilliant job.*% 

The Pasupata network was strongest along the east-west axis, Vara- 
nasi-Kanyakubja-Kuruksetra. It had been decided to begin in the west, 
since it was one of the underlying aims of the work to cover, or rather to 
recover the entire landscape of northern India, transforming it into sacred 
space, a landscape on which the deeds of the Great God and his entourage 
had bestowed holiness at the beginning of time. The work was well under 
way—the myths relating to Kuruksetra and the Sarasvati, Sthane$vara, 
Bhadre$vara and Kanakhala, and Varanasi itself had been composed, and 
the Vindhyavasini Cycle was drafted—when political reality threatened to 
disrupt the literary activity. A joint attack from the east and the south- 
west brought to an end the rule of the Maukharis, just when Grahavarman 
had succeeded his father Avantivarman, while that of its allies in Thane- 
sar was shaking on its foundations. For a while Benares came under the 
control of the easterners, the Gaudas. 


A young prince, a kumara from Sthane$vara, installed as chief of the army 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, as it were the embodiment of Skanda himself, 
came to the rescue of the kingdom of Kanyakubja. In a war that lasted 
several years, Harsavardhana succeeded in pushing the Gaudas under their 
king ‘Moon,’ Šašānka, back across the rivers Sona and Gandaki. 

In about AD 606, the political situation had stabilized enough to 
organize a magnificent royal coronation ceremony. Harsavardhana was 
enthroned in Kanyakubja. It would take Harsa six more years, however, 
to consolidate his sovereignty over the combined hereditary lands of the 
Vardhanas and Maukharis, including Magadha, and before finally, to 
paraphrase the closing metaphor of Harsa’s Deeds sung by the greatest 
writer of the time, Bana—after a day of bloody contest, at the fall of 
night, while the sinking sun crimsoned the sky and waters of the ocean, 
the Fame of his House, the Glory of his Rule, and the Force of his Destiny 
united to hand over to him a pale-looking Moon.** 

Varanasi was back in the kingdom of Kanyakubja, but the new political 
situation had an effect on the perspective and scope of the composition in 
progress. 

To begin with, the historical consecration of a young prince (kumara) 
on the banks of the Sarasvatī to lead an army against the Gauda king 
‘Moon’ (šašānika), reflected the mythology of Skanda, the main subject of 
the Purana—Skanda, the god of war, who, after his consecration as senā- 


53 An illustration of this intricate process is the inclusion of the legend of the seven 
brahmins into the Vindhyavāsinī Cycle, for which see Yokochi’s Introduction SP 
III, 15—22. 

54 For the Sanskrit text see below, n. 270 on p.93. 
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pati on the banks of the same river, led the Devas against the Asuras in 
order to destroy the demon king ‘Star’ (tāraka).”* The composers decided 
to bring their work to the attention of King Harsavardhana, soliciting 
his blessing. After all, Harsa himself confessed to be a paramamāhešvara, 
and his court offered a venue to the most promising literary men of the 
country, among whom was the king himself. 

Secondly, the king's military successes against Gauda called atten- 
tion to the east, bringing a Šaiva settlement in western Gauda within the 
purview of the composers. The Suta, or his successor, made the decision 
to conlude the sanctification of the sacred landscape of northern India in 
Kotivarsa, an important commercial and religious centre in the province 
of Pundra, which was situated 80 km north-east of the army camp of King 
Harsa on the Lower Ganges, the camp where the king would eventually 
meet the Chinese pilgrim. The concluding chapters of the Purana were 
reserved for philosophy and an exposition of Pasupata yoga, which, along 
with devotion and pilgrimage, would bring the Mahe$vara, yogin and lay- 
man alike, to paradise, the City of Šiva at the top of the universe (SPpn 
183), while the accomplished yogin may unite with Šiva (SPpn 182). 


The day arrived when the composition of the Purana was concluded and 
the text could be copied into a carefully prepared book, a pustaka, that 
could be offered to the Great God and donated to the king and the com- 
munity of the Māhešvaras. As usual when a work of such magnitude was 
completed, a solemn occasion had to be found when parts of the work could 
be recited and the book could be consecrated and ritually entrusted to a 
temple. Such an occasion was King Harsa’s ‘arena of charitable offerings,’ 
a spectacular event that was staged every five years at the confluence of 
the Ganga and Yamuna. The great āyatana or temple of Deva there would 
be an excellent repository. 

The permission was obtained. In the middle of Harsa’s reign, when he 
was at the pinnacle of power, a great assembly of feudatories, Sramanas, 
and Brahmins, convened in Kanyakubja around the beginning of the New 
Year, in preparation of the quinquennial event. The procession to Prayaga 
and the festivities there were part of the Festival of Spring in the month of 
Caitra. The king rode on his magnificent elephant Darpasata towards Pra- 
yaga, scattering pearls and other riches, while dressed as Indra. His mobile 
court offered splendid opportunities for staging theatrical productions, 
first and foremost, of course, those of his own. The Sūtradhāra in the 
Ratnāvalī and Priyadarsika introduces Harsa’s plays: 


Today, on the occasion of the Spring Festival, I have been respect- 
fully called by the assembly of kings, which has convened from all 


55 SPs» 163-65. Below, p. 161f. 
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guarters of the world, and which is subservient to the lotus-feet 
of King Sri-Harsadeva. I have been addressed as follows: ‘We have 
heard by hearsay that a play entitled Ratnāvalī, which is embellished 
by an unprecedented arrangement of the material, was composed by 
our lord $ri-Harsa, but we have not yet seen it performed.” 


The play turned out to be a great success, and would stand the test of 
time. But Harsavardhana was too great a king to hear only his own voice. 
A date for the first recitation of the Skandapurana was agreed on. The 
Suta and his team were offered their platform. In order to sustain the 
illusion of its being a work from time immemorial, an essential feature 
of the genre of Ancient Lore, a professional reader, a pustakavacaka, was 
asked to recite it. The first presentation of the work went ahead before an 
audience including the king, courtiers, sadhus, monks, literati of all sorts, 
pandits and a selection of educated Mahe$varas. It was a great tamāšā, 
going by the consolidated words of the Suta and his fellow kavi, Bana: 


'The sages, assembling in Prayaga to bathe in the confluence of the Ganga 
and Yamunā on the day of full moon, see the Singer of Ancient Lore coming 
towards them to pay his respects. 


Dressed in white silk made in Pundra, his forehead marked by a tilaka con- 
sisting of lines of orpiment on a white clay coating, his topknot ornamented 
by a small bunch of flowers, his lips reddened by betel, and his eyes beau- 
tified by lines of collyrium, he takes his seat and begins his performance. 


He pauses for a moment before he places, on a desk made of reed stalks 
that is put in front of him, a pustaka, which, although its wrapping has 
been removed by that time, is still wrapped, as it were, in the halo of his 
nails, which shine softly like the fibres of a lotus. 


'They ask him about the birth of Karttikeya, a story that equals the Maha- 
bharata and surpasses the Purāņa, both of which he had recited in the 
Naimisa forest on the occasion of a brahmasattra. 


Then, while he assigns two places behind him to two flautists, Madhukara, 
‘the bee,’ and Paravata, ‘the turtle-dove,’ his close associates, he turns over 
the frontispiece, takes a small bundle of folios, and announces the story of 
the birth of Skanda, of his friendliness towards brahmins, his glory and his 
heroism, greater than that of the gods. 


By his chanting he enchants the hearts of his audience with sweet intona- 
tions, evoking as it were, the tinkling of the anklets of Sarasvatī, as she 
presents herself in his mouth, while it seems as if, by the sparkling of his 
teeth, he whitewashes the ink-stained syllables and worships the book with 
showers of white flowers.°” 


56 For the Sanskrit text see below, n. 393 on p. 126. 
57 This is a coalescence of two passages, SP 1.413 and HC 3 p. 137f. For the separate 
texts see p. 124 and p. 156. 
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The performance received favourable reactions. After having done their 
rītual duties, attended the great potlatch ceremony at the confluence, and 
paid obeisance to the Great God in his temple and the king in his court, 
the Sūta and his entourage returned to Vārāņasī. More copies of the book 
were produced. Small emendations were made and the first transcriber's 
faults slipped in. The different versions of the text were born. 

The subsequent transmission and distribution of the Purāņa over var- 
ious centres of the Māhešvaras added more flaws. The copying took place 
in focal points of Sanskrit learning, to the west and the east of Varanasi. 
In Magadha, some Pāšupata ācāryas were not entirely satisfied with the 
text. They missed in particular an account of the Lakulīša tradition in 
their own country, and, in general, they felt that the holy places in the 
east and in the north, in Magadha, Orissa and Nepal, had not been done 
justice. They decided to amend this shortcoming by inserting an addi- 


tional list of tirthas in an adhyāya that appeared to be the right place for 
īsi 


While these processes were underway, the political situation in India 
changed dramatically. What a few years earlier had still seemed far away 
or downright impossible, happened. Harsa's empire collapsed. Chaos 
prevailed all over northern India, whereas the north-east was confronted 
by a military invasion from Nepal and Tibet. 

Magadha was the first country in which order was restored under the 
authority of the dynasty of the Later Guptas. The daughter of Adityagupta 
married the Maukhari prince Bhogavarman, a wise move, contributing 
significantly to political stability. And while the kingdoms of Kanyakubja, 
Pundra and Kāmarūpa were still in disarray, the Gupta House of Maga- 
dhā consolidated its power further by re-establishing good relations with 
its northern neighbour, the Licchavi kingdom of Nepal. À daughter born 
of the marriage with the Maukhari prince, Vatsadevi, was married off to 
the Licchavi king Sivadeva. 

During the last two decades of the seventh century, relations with Ne- 
pal became close and cultural exchange between the two countries intensi- 
fied. Pasupata yogins and ācāryas wandered from Magadha into Nepal to 
visit the great shrine of Pa$upatinatha, which had developed into a state 
sanctuary and received substantial financial support from Vatsadevi and 
her Nepalese husband. The priesthood of this temple was firmly in the 
hands of a local branch of Pāšupatas. They were happy with the growing 
reputation of their temple. It brought them pilgrims from afar and their 
coffers filled accordingly. At the same time the intensive traffic kept them 


58 SPs 167.163-87. Below, p. 137. 
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up-to-date with new religious developments and informed about the latest 
literary productions. 

Thus the reputation of the Skandapurāņa spread to Nepal, and friends 
in Magadhā were asked for a copy. They brought one, naturally a manu- 
script that contained the insertion mentioning Pasupatinatha in Nepāla. 
The new acquisition was treasured. In order to preserve the text, the 
manuscript was copied in the century that followed. And so it happened 
that on the twelfth day of the bright half of the month of Caitra in the 
year 234 (— AD 810/11) a scribe in Nepal could complete his work on 
the Skandapurana, a labour that he had undertaken for the sake of the 
perfection of all beings. It would become our manuscript $,. And, if it has 
not contributed to our perfection, we are certainly the only ones to blame. 


The World of Power 


The Politīcal Landscape 


from Skandagupta to Harsavardhana's successors 


The Twilight of the Gupta Empire 


HŪŅA ATTACKS AND INNER FRAGMENTATION 


Skandagupta 


The heyday of the Gupta Empire was over when, in AD 456, Skanda- 
gupta was able to proclaim himself emperor after a protracted war of 
succession, a struggle which may have lasted for about ten years. As usual, 
the triumph is expressed through religious metaphor, in which the emperor 
is compared to the king of the gods, Indra, who is confirmed in his royal 
office by the dynasty's supreme, tutelary deity Visnu.?? 

'The inscription testifies to the fact that Skandagupta's authority still 
stretched from coast to coast, and that even in the far-off western province 
of Saurashtra he was able to appoint a governor, called Parnadatta, who 
was still willing to accept the emperor's overlordship.9? However, the same 
inscription also obliquely refers to the dangers that had nearly prevented 
his accession to power: the Nagas and the Mlecchas.°! The Nagas may have 


59 Skandagupta’s Junāgarh Rock Inscription (CII III (1888), 58f. v.1; Sircar SI I, 
308): 
šriyam abhimatabhogyām naikakālāpanītām, 
tridasapatisukhartham yo baler ājahāra | 
kamalanilayanāyāh šāšvatam dhāma laksmyāh, 
sa jayati vijitārtir visnur atyantajisnuh || 
‘Visnu, whose triumph is supreme, who has triumphed over pain, the perpet- 
ual abode of Laksmī, who is alighting on (her) lotus throne—He is (truly) tri- 
umphant, when He takes Šrī, i.e. Royal Glory, away from (the demon king) Bali, 
in order to make the king of the gods (Indra) happy, (Royal Glory) that is his 
(Indras) dear object of enjoyment but that had been denied to him more than 
once.’ 
Cf. the Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta (CII III (1888), 67): 
šakropamasya ksitipašatapateh skandaguptasya. For the Gupta succession wars see 
Bakker 2006. 
60 Virkus 2004, 60, 72f. 
61  Junàgarh Rock Inscription of Skandagupta vv. 2-4 (CII III (1888), 59; Sircar SI I, 
308f.): 
tadanu jayati šašvat šrīpariksiptavaksāh, 
svabhujajanitavīryo rajarajadhirajah | 
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sided with the Gupta viceroy of Vidi$a, Ghatotkaca, in his bid for power 
in the final years of Kumaragupta's reign, an alliance to which the king of 
the Eastern Vakatakas, Pravarasena II, the brother-in-law of Ghatotkaca, 
had also belonged. The Kevala Narasimha Temple Inscription tells the 
dramatic story of how this party finally lost the war, and Ghatotkaca's 
widow was brought home to Pravarapura by her brother, the Vākāta- 
ka king.” On the other hand, the Mlecchas, among whom we certainly 
have to count the Hunas, may have been temporarily thwarted, but they 
remained a constant threat to the empire and would soon reappear in the 
history of South Asia. Skandagupta himself refers explicitly to the Hunas 
in his Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription.® 

Despite these proud declarations of supremacy, the Gupta empire was 
in fact considerably weakened after it lost its main ally in the south, the 
Vakatakas. Without their stabilizing influence, the control by the centre 
over the western part of the empire (Malwa), was undermined. After a 
tumultuous but successful start, a variety of indications point to the in- 
creasing difficulty Skandagupta had in preserving his grip on the extensive 
kingdom.Ó^ His last coins date from AD 468 and he may not have reigned 
much longer. How the emperor met his end is unknown, but he left be- 


narapatibhujaganam manadarpotphananam, 
pratikrtigaruda[jnam] mirvisi[m] cāvakarttā || 2 || 
nrpatigunaniketah skandaguptah prthušrīh, 
caturu/dadhijaljāntām sphītaparyantadešām | 
avanim avanatārir yah cakārātmasamsthām, 
pitari surasakhitvam prāptavaty ātmašaktyā || 3 || 
api ca jita[m e]va tena, prathayanti yašāmsi yasya ripavo 'pi| 
āmūlabhagnadarpā, ni[rvacana] mlecchadešesu || 4 || 
*Following Him, the supreme king of kings is forever triumphant, whose breast 
is embraced by Šrī (Glory), whose heroism is brought about by his own arms, 
the one who picks the antidotal herb (nirvis?), namely the Garuda/imperial com- 
mand, a remedy against the Serpent kings whose hoods were uplifted in pride 
and arrogance. When his father had won the company of the gods, he, Skanda- 
gupta of great glory and possessed of kingly virtues, forced his enemies to their 
knees and conquered the earth by his own power, up to the four oceans, (mak- 
ing) the bordering countries thrive. Even his enemies spread his fame in Barbaric 
countries that he truly had obtained a victory, without words, (but) through the 
eradication of their pride. 
In note 3, placed twice ad 4d, Sircar remarks (ibid.): ‘This is Fleet's conjectural 
reading. Mlechchha may indicate the Hunas who may have advanced against Cen- 
tral India about the end of Kumaragupta's reign.’ Fleet's only conjecture was to 
read nirvacanā instead of niva..., and his edition suggests that he could read mle- 
cchadesesu without problems (CII III (1888), 59), and so do Bhandarkar et al. (CII 
III (1981), 299). The latter edition, however, conjectures niva[rtita*]. Something 
seems to have gone wrong with the notation in Sircar's edition. 
62 Bakker 2006, 172-181. 
63 CH III (1888), 55. See Bakker 2005. 
64 Gupta 1974-79 I, 336-38. 
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hind an empire that was riven by internal strife and on the verge of falling 
apart. 


'THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 


Kumaragupta I x Anantadevi 


Skandagupta (455-69) Purugupta x Candradevi 


Narasimhagupta ^ Vainyagupta 
x Mitradevi 


Kumaragupta II (473) 


Budhagupta (476-95) 


Visnugupta (5437) 


Figure 1 
Genealogy of the Imperial Guptas (after Kumaragupta I) 


Between the years 468 and 476 we have to situate at least two Gupta kings 
ruling the centre of the former empire: Kumaragupta II, whose Sarnath 
Stone Inscription dates from AD 473 and whose seals have been found in 
Nalanda and Bhitari9? testifying to his rule in Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, and his father Narasimhagupta, two of whose seals have also 
been found in Nālandā.** Both these kings belonged to the branch of the 
Imperial Gupta family that had been pushed out by Skandagupta, when 
he prevented Narasimha's father, Purugupta, apparently the legal heir to 
Kumāragupta I, from ascending the throne (see Figure 1). 


65 CII III (1981), 321f., 355-360. Bhandakar et al. ascribed these seals to a Kumara- 
gupta III. For the identities of Kumaragupta II and III see Willis 2005. 
66 CII III (1981), 354f. 
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Budhagupta 


It is unknown who was ruling the western part of the empire from the 
capital Vidišā during the decade following Skandagupta. It would seem 
that the Imperial Guptas had little or no control here, and that regional 
powers were beginning to gain the upper hand. The next Gupta king of 
whom we have dated evidence, Budhagupta, another son of Purugupta, 
began his career as a ruler over the central and eastern part of the empire, 
like his elder brother and nephew before him during their interregnum. All 
inscriptions that testify to Budhagupta's rule, from AD 476/77 (Sarnath 
Stone Inscription) to the Damodarpur Copperplate Inscription, Year 163 
of AD 482, have been found in the east, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West 
Bengal." Silver coins of Budhagupta of unknown provenance, which im- 
itate those of Skandagupta, attest that, in the Gupta Year 175, i.e. AD 
494, this ‘Lord of the Earth, the illustrious Budhagupta, after conquering 
the earth, is conquering heaven! $5 The latter endeavour might have met 
with success. 

Budhagupta thus had a long reign of about eighteen years, but the 
only indication that he succeeded in restoring some sort of authority in 
the western part of the empire comes from the famous Eran Stone Pillar 
Inscription of AD 484.9? This records the good fortunes of the 'Shining 
Moon,’ Surasmicandra, who is said to protect the earth from the Ganges 
to the Narmada, while he qualifies himself as a Maharaja, previously the 
title of the viceroys of Vidisa. The dating of the record (in the Gupta year 
165) with the words: ‘when Budhagupta was king,’ shows that Surašmi- 
candra and his feudatories were still aware of Gupta rule, but the total lack 
of honorifics strongly suggests that Budhagupta actually wielded little if 
any authority in Vidisa and Eran. 

The precarious condition of the empire may best be illustrated by 
the situation in Bundelkhand, immediately to the south of the Gupta 
heartland. Here, in Nachna (the old capital of the Vakatakas according 
to A.M. Shastri) and nearby Ganj, two inscriptions have been found that 
belong to a king Vyaghradeva, who had switched his allegiance away from 
the Guptas and acknowledged the overlordship of the Vakataka king Prthi- 
vīseņa IL"! This Vyāghradeva probably ruled during the reign of Budha- 
gupta, since two inscriptions of Jayanatha, his son by his wife Ajjhitadevī, 


67  CII III (1981), 332-339, 342-351. For the Damodarpur Copperplates see EI XV 
(1919-20), 113-145, and below, p. 242ff. 

68 Allan 1914, 153 (emended): vijitāvanir avanipati(h), áribudhagupto div(am) jayati 
(metre: first hemistich of an Upagiti (12, 15)). 

69 CII III (1888), 88-90. SI I, 334-36. 

70 Sircar SI I, 335: bhūpatau ca budhagupte. 

71 See Bakker 1997, 47ff. CII V, 91f.: vākātakānām maharajaériprthivisenapada- 
nudhyato vyaghradevo. 
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are dated in the Gupta years 174 and 177 (i.e. Ap 493, 496).7? 

At the same time somewhat to the east, in Baghelkhand, another petty 
king, Harivarman, still acknowledged the suzerainty of Budhagupta (para- 
madevabudhagupte ràjani), in an inscription dated in the Gupta Year 168 
(AD 487/88).'* This inscription was found in Shankarpur in the Sidhi Dis- 
trict between the Son and its tributary the Gopad River. The distance 
between the findspots of the inscriptions of Vyaghradeva and Harivarman 
(Ganj and Shankarpur) is only 160 km as the crow flies, but the respective 
territories of the two kings were separated by difficult terrain, criss-crossed 
by several rivers, among which the Son, and the Kaimur Range. Despite 
his allegiance to Budhagupta, the successors of Harivarman, as we will 
see, would play a greater part in the fall of the Gupta empire than their 
disloyal western neighbours of the Uccakalpa dynasty. So who was this 
Harivarman? 


Harivarman 


A Maharaja Harivarman is mentioned in the sixth-century inscriptions 
of the Maukhari rulers of Kanauj as their ancestor. The only inscription 
that we have of a king of that name, however, is the copperplate found 
in Shankarpur. Ever since its discovery in 1977, the Harivarman of this 
inscription has been identified with the ancestor of the Maukharis, but 
A.M. Shastri expressed scepticism when he called it ‘a brilliant conjecture 
in the absence of any dependable evidence on the point." The plate has 
been published by Balchandra Jain, and again by Thaplyal,” but a closer 
examination of the inscription is still warranted. 

On the Shankarpur Copperplate, Harivarman mentions Sarvasvami- 
ni, Vijayavarman and Gitavarman as mother, father and grandfather, all 
three unknown from any other inscription or seal. This Harivarman be- 
longs to a kula, but the specification of this family is unclear; it definitely 
does not seem to be Mukhara/Maukhara or A$vapati/Madra/Malava (see 
below). I read the passage at issue as: [2] $rimaharaja x x x {= = )|8] kulo- 
dbhütena. Obviously there are several ways to restore the lost text,’ but 


72 CITI III (1888), 118 ll. 4-5, pp. 122, 131, 136. We accept Mirashi's view as the most 
plausible, viz. that ‘Vyaghradeva probably belonged to the Uchchakalpa dynasty’ 
(CII V, xxviii). This dynasty is referred to as that of Uccakalpa on account of 
the place of issue of their later charters. Most of these inscriptions were found in 
Khoh, in the Nagod District, and the earliest one in Karr-talai, 35 km north-east 
of Mudwārā (Murwara). 

73 JESI IV, 62-66; Thaplyal 1985, 156f.; Bakker 1997, 48; Willis 2005, 148f. 

74 Shastri 1997, 66. 

75 JESI TIV (1977), 62-66; Thaplyal 1985, 156-57. 

76 The reading of the three syllables x are uncertain, but the first and third seem to be 
sā and na (possibly va), whereas the second is variously, but unconvincingly, read as 
ta (Jain 1997, 64), la (Ramesh/Thaplyal) or rya (K.V. Ramesh in Jain 1977, 66 n. 
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MAHĀRĀJA SĀDANAVARMAN(?) KULA 


Mahārāja Gītavarman 


Mahārāja Vijayavarman x Mahādevī Sarvasvamint 


Maharaja Harivarman 


Figure 2 


The pedigree of Harivarman given in the Shankarpur Copperplate Inscription 


a tentative, translation (based on an emended reading) runs as follows: 


On the above specified day, the illustrious Maharaja Harivarman, 
[...] grandson of the illustrious Maharaja Gitavarman, who belongs 
to the lineage of the illustrious Maharaja Sadanavarman, has granted 
an agrahāra settlement [...].77 


'The rest of Harivarman's pedigree as given in the Shankarpur Copperplate 
is clear and is represented in Figure 2. 

Despite these uncertainties and apparent discrepancies, there are good 
reasons for identifying this Harivarman with the ancestor of the Maukha- 
ris. We will come back to this later, but first it is necessary to consider 
the other axe at the root of the Gupta tree. 


Toramana 


The Eran Inscription of AD 484, which broadcasted the good fortunes 
of Maharaja Sura$micandra, is actually mainly concerned with the good 


17). I read the second syllable as either a ‘round da with its mouth open to the right? 
(Dani 1986, 283; cf. da in paradattām in line 6 of the inscription), or dra, resembling 
dra in rudra and bapidra in line 9. At least one and probably two syllables are 
missing after na at the end of line 2, a word or part of a word that should be 
read in composito together with the following kula in line 3: *^sadanavarmma? (?). 
The reading kulodbhütena, first proposed by Ramesh (in Jain 1977, 64 n. 3), seems 
to me to be virtually certain, notwithstanding the fact that the first editor of the 
inscription, Balchandra Jain, proposed reading: [2]Sa[Sa]- [3] ka-[dauhiļtē(trē)na. 
What raises suspicion is that the dynastic (kula) name appears to be preceded by 
šrīmahārāja. 

77 Based on a photograph by Michael Willis, http://commons.wikimedia.org/ 
wiki/File:Budhagupta.jpg (cf. Jain in JESI IV (1977)): asyam divasapürvayam, 
árimaharaja(sadana) (varma) kulodbhūtena šrīmahārājagītavarmapautreņa |. ..] šrē- 
mahārājaharivarmaņā |...| agraharo "tisrstah [. . .]. 
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deeds of what must have been his feudatory, the (local) Mahārāja Mātr- 
visņu, who, together with his younger brother Dhanyavisņu, erected the 
Garuda pillar (dhvajastambha) on which the inscription is found, in order 
to honour Janardana, i.e. Visnu, a monument that still adorns the sacred 
grounds of Eran. Though rather isolated today, in classical times Eran 
(Airikina) guarded the main passage from Mathurā, via Gwalior, through 
the valley of the Betwa to the rich province of Dašārņa (Eastern Mal- 
wa) and its capital Vidišā. And so it became a battlefield where invaders 
and local kings regularly clashed,” the field where the fate of the western 
Gupta empire was sealed. Matrvisnu had to face a formidable enemy from 
abroad, previously encountered by Skandagupta: the Hunas, also known 
as the ‘White Huns,’ or Hephtalites. 

A few years after the proud erection of the pillar, Matrvisnu fought 
Toramāņa; he not only lost the battle but also his life. His younger brother 
Dhanyavisnu survived and submitted to the Hina chief.” The latter obvi- 
ously allowed him to stay on, and even granted him permission to execute 
the last will of his brother, the accomplishment of their joint project in 
honour of their Lord, who was believed to be ‘the pillar of the great cosmic 
house.’®° As far as we can tell, this project had begun with the erection 
of the inscribed Garuda pillar and was now completed by the surviving 
brother by erecting a temple of Lord Narayana in his manifestation as the 
cosmic boar, the refuge of the world.?! 

The sacred compound at Eran already possessed an anthropomorphic 
image of Varaha (at present in Sagar University), made after the famous 
Udayagiri example, but now it was to receive a still larger Varaha temple 
and image (still in situ) in his theriomorphic form, after the Ramagiri 
example.s? The royal symbolism of the Varaha figure had proven to be 
powerful,®* one that could even be shared by former enemies, the Eran 
monument seems to imply, since ‘it was made for the benefit of all living 
beings.'** The monument epitomizes the emotion that must have been felt 
by the brothers Matrvisnu and Dhanyavisnu when they saw the Central 
Asian horsemen shaking the foundations of the great Gupta Empire, and 
as such it bears testimony to their trust in God, who, at times when the 
world was sinking, 


78  Casile 2009 I, 76—83. 

79 Eran Stone Boar Inscription of Toramàna, CII III (1888), 158-161. 

80 CIII (1888), 159: trailokyamahagrhastambhah. 

81  CILIII (1888), 160: bhagavato varāhamūrter jagatparayanasya nārāyaņasya. 

82 Bakker 1997, Plate XXXII. 

83 Willis 2009, 41ff. For the Varaha myth see e.g. Gonda 1969, 129-45, and most 
recently Kintaert 2011-12, 91f., Fig. 1. 

84 CII III (1888), 160: svasty astu gobrahmanapurogabhyah sarvaprajabhya(h). 
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TURNED into a boar (Varāha) of great lustre and possessed of one 
tusk, appearing fearsome due to his bloodshot eyes, illuminating the 
(dark) smoke by his radiance, he expanded in that (nether) region. 


HAVING taken the earth upon his single shining tusk, he, the imper- 
ishable one, lifted (her) up, O hero, a thousand yojanas. 


AND while she was being lifted, a trembling originated, and all the 
gods were shaken as well as the seers rich in tapas. 


THE whole cosmos burst into lamentation, heaven, atmosphere and 
earth. Not a single god or human being stood firm.s* 


The image is the first of its kind that shows these trembling beings clinging 
to the sides of the boar in the hope of being brought to safety. As it 
happened, that safety was being provided in the political realm by Hu- 
na rule, which, as the Eran Varāha seems to prove, was mild and liberal 
enough to allow Dhanyavisnu to celebrate his faith, ‘in the first year that 
the Maharajadhiraja, the illustrious Toramana of great fame and great 
lustre, was ruling the earth.'** 


The Aulikara rulers of Dagapura, Mandasor 


Even with the disappearance of Sura$micandra from the scene, the death 
of Matrvisnu, and Dhanyavisnu's switching of sides, not all the Gupta 
resistence in the western part of the empire was yet broken. In another 
Eran inscription of AD 510/11 we learn about a ri Bhanugupta, whose re- 
lationship with the main Gupta line remains obscure, but who might have 
belonged to the Gupta nobility of Dasarna. This inscription reports that 
a pitched battle (yuddham sumahatprakāšam) took place at Eran between 
Prince Bhānugupta, ‘the bravest man on earth, 87 and an unspecified en- 
emy, who, however, may be identified with Toramana with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. Bhanugupta's general Goparāja fell in this battle, and 
a funerary monument was erected for him and his wife, who committed 
sati. The story is recorded on the remains of this monument, which had 
been transformed into a linga that was found on the banks of the Bina 
River 800 m SE of Eran near the village of Pehelejpur.** 

The inscription is inconclusive as to who won the battle, but in the 
light of what follows it may be suggested that it records the first of a 
series of setbacks for the Huna conqueror. In his fight against the invader, 
Bhanugupta may have had the support of the ruler of Mandasor, King 


85  MBh 3 App.I No.16, ll. 91-99. 

86 CHII (1888), 159: varse prathame prthivim prthukīrtau prthudyutau mahārājādhi- 
rājašrītoramāņe prašāsati | 

87 CHII (1888), 92: jagati praviro raja mahān pārthasamo "tisürah. 

88 CII III (1888), 91-93. 
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Prakāšadharman, since the former's sister(?) Bhānuguptā was married 
to Ravikīrti, the prime minister (amātya) under Prakāšadharman's father 
Rājyavardhana; Ravikīrti's son Bhagavaddosa, nephew(?) of Bhanugupta, 
served as prime minister under Prakāšadharman and may have fought on 
the side of his maternal uncle (see Figure 3).*? As we will see, this emerging 
dynasty of Mandasor kings, referred to as the ‘Later Aulikaras, was on 
its way to turning the tables on their former Gupta overlords. 


GENERALS EARLY AULIKARAS GUPTAS LATER AULIKARAS 
Vāyuraksita Govindagupta 
| Vi$vavarman 
| Kumaragupta 
| Bandhuvarman | 
| | 
Dattabhata [Prabhākara] Skandagupta 
Ravikīrti Rājyavardhana 
x Bhānuguptā Bhānugupta | 
Bhagavaddosa Prakasadharman 
Yašodharman/ 
Visņuvardhana 
Kumaravarman(?) 
Figure 3 


The Guptas, the Early and Later Aulikaras, and their ministers/generals in 
Mandasor 


The fall of the Gupta empire offered challenges and opportunities to former 
feudatories and their subordinates. Along the ancient caravan route that 
led from the seaport of Bhrgukaccha (Bharukaccha/Broach), at the Gulf 
of Cambay, via Ujjayant, capital of Western Malwa, to Mathura and the 
great Ganges-Yamuna Plain, a series of important centres had become 
prominent: Dašapura (Mandasor), Madhyamika (the present village of 
Nagarī) near the citadel of Chitorgarh (Chitor, Rajasthan), and Jambu- 
mārga, which may be identified with Xuanzang's Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo-pu-lo, 


89 Salomon 1989, 26. Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yašodharman Year 589 (CII III 
(1888), 153; SI I 414f. vss. 10-16). 
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Mahesvarapura. Along this route, as we will discuss later, the Pasupata 
movement, which originated in south Gujarat in the second century AD, 
spread to the north. 

This route was, at least partly, under the control of Dašapura, whose 
rulers had acknowledged Gupta suzerainty during the greater part of the 
fifth century. They had played a role in the succession after Candragupta's 
death, when a faction led by General Vāyuraksita had sided with Go- 
vindagupta, viceroy in Vidišā. After Kumaragupta had eliminated his el- 
der brother, he restored the so-called ‘Early Aulikaras,’ Vi$vavarman and 
Bandhuvarman, to power in Mandasor (see Figure 3).9° The son of Vāyu- 
raksita, General Dattabhata, entered the service of the usurper Prabha- 
kara, bhumipati of Mandasor, who had pledged allegiance to Skandagupta: 
the latter may have deployed the general against the Hünas.?! 

When the Gupta empire crumbled, the rulers of Mandasor became 
more directly exposed to the foreign invaders. As the three copperplate 
charters found in Sanjeli indicate, Toramana had penetrated along this 
trade route at least as far as northern Gujarat, and possibly the trading 
port of Bharukaccha,?? after his first victory in Eran over Suraámicandra 
and Budhagupta.?? The second battle of Eran, however, may have been 
a turning point. At that time the Later Aulikaras were still fighting on 
the side of Bhanugupta, as we noted above, but four years later, Pra- 
ka$adharman stood alone against the mighty Toramana. If we accept the 
evidence of the Rishtal Inscription, he gained a victory. This inscription 
records the events of AD 515 and gives us some insight into the practice 
of war in those days. 


HE [i.e. Praka$adharman], who by battle rendered the title ‘Lord’ of 
the Hüna king false, (though it) had been firmly established on earth 
up to Toramāņa, whose footstool had glittered with the sparkling 
jewels in the crowns of kings (that had bowed at his feet); 


Bv whom auspicious seats were offered to the ascetics, splendid ones, 
made of the long tusks of that same (king's) elephants, whose rut 


90 See Bakker 2006, 171 n. 17. 

91  Sircar SI I, 406-09; Bakker 2006, 171. 

92  Chakravarti 2008, 396. 

93 These copperplates were found buried in the fields near the village of Sanjeli, 
which lies 144 km east of Ahmedabad and 108 km north-east of Baroda. The first 
of the three inscriptions refers to the third year of the reign of Toramāņa: [...] 
paramabhattārakamahārājādhirājašrītoramāņe prthivīm anušāsati |...]. It records 
the pious gift of a group of merchants, residential ones and from abroad (caturdišā- 
bhyagatakavaidesyavanijakah) in Vadrapāli in the district of Šivabhāgapura, where 
(Maharaja) Bhüta was visayapati by the grace (prasada) of Toramana (Mehta & 
Thakkar 1978, 14). Cf. Ramesh 1986; Salomon 1989, 29; Virkus 2004, 133-37. 
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was dripping (from their temples) while they were being shot down 
by (his) arrows at the battle front; 


AND by whom were carried off a choice of ladies of the harem of 
that same (king), whom he had defeated by his vigour in the thick 
of battle, after which he offered them to Lord Vrsabhadhvaja (i.e. 
Siva) to mark the strength of the arms of the ‘Light of the World’ 
(Lokaprakāša, i.e. Prakāšadharman).?* 


For the time being the Huns had been warded off. The Gupta empire had 
paid the price, but a new generation of warriors had entered the ring. 
In Mandasor Prakāšadharman was succeeded by his son Ya$odharman. In 
the Panjab the Hunas rallied around Toramana's son Mihirakula. Another 
round of devastating wars began. 


Yasodharman 


The final collapse of the Gupta empire in the first two decades of the sixth 
century resulted in several important changes in the religious landscape 
of Northern India. The Gupta emperors had actively promoted the Bha- 
gavata religion. Thanks to their support great Vaisnava monuments had 
arisen in Udayagiri, Bhitargaon,?? Bhitarī, Deogarh and Eran, to mention 
just the best known. In the sixth century this type of devotion came more 
and more to be seen as a religion of the past. 

The Mandasor rulers were staunch Šaivas and so were the Maukharis, 
and, apparently also Mihirakula (below, p.38). Under Ya$odharman the 
kingdom of Da$apura evolved in the third and fourth decades of the sixth 


94  Rishtal Inscription of Aulikara Prakāšadharman, Year 570 (515 AD), vss. 16-18 in 
Salomon 1989, 4: 


à toramananrpater nrpamauliratna- 

jyotsnāpratānašabalīkrtapādapīthāt | 

hūņādhipasya bhuvi yena gatah pratisthām, 

nito yudhā vitathatam adhirajasabdah || 16 || 

samgrāmamūrdhani vipāthanipātitānām, 

tasyaiva yena madavārimucām gajānām | 

āy(ām)idantaghatitāni taponidhi(bh)y(o), 

bhadrāsanāni rucimanti niveditāni || 17 || 

tasyaiva c(ā)havamukhe tarasā jitasya, 

yenāvarodhanavarapramadāh pramathya | 

lokaprakāšabhujavikramacihnahetor, 

visranita bhagavate vrsabhadhvajāya || 18 || 

95 The original idol of the Bhitargaon brick temple (before AD 460) has not been pre- 

served, but the Saiva-Vaisnava mixture of terracotta sculpture ‘suggests a temple 
dedicated to Hari-Hara' (Williams 1982, 83). 
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century into an important cultural centre.** Mandasor and the surround- 
ing sites are replete with sixth-century archaeological material, which sup- 
ports our idea that this area had played an important role in transmitting 
the Pa$upata movement to northern India. 

On the route to the north, halfway between Da$apura and Jambu- 
marga, lies ancient Madhyamika, the present village of Nagari. Like 
Mandasor, Nagari contains sixth-century remains that testify to the 
existence of a Šaiva temple. A large lintel of the original toraņa of this 
temple has been preserved. The lintel contains sculptured panels at both 
sides, which illustrate scenes from Šaiva (i.e. Pāšupata) mythology. The 
panels on the obverse side seem to contain a true daksinamurti, in which 
Pašupati initiates Daksa in the Pa$upata vrata, discussed in Bakker 
2004c. The panels on the reverse side of the lintel also depict a Pa$upata 
theme, viz. Arjuna obtaining the Pasupata weapon. They tell the story 
of the Kiratarjuniya. This myth is best known from Bharavi's epic poem, 
and there are good reasons to believe that this poet, who himself might 
have been a Pāšupata in view of the first element of his name, bhà,?" had 
close ties with the court of Ya$odharman. 

Dandin (mid 7th century) mentions in the autobiographical introduc- 
tion to his Avantisundarīkathā that his great-grandfather Dāmodara (first 
half of the sixth century) was introduced to a King Visnuvardhana through 
his friendship with Bharavi.?? Only one king named ‘Visnuvardhana’ dur- 
ing the first half of the sixth century is known: the Aulikara king Yaso- 
dharman, who in his Mandasor Stone Inscription, Year 589 (AD 532) is 
also referred to by his name Visnuvardhana.?? Combining these facts, we 
can infer that the poet Bharavi may have lived at the court of this Yaso- 
dharman in Dasapura. 

In his Kiratarjuniya (KA), by representing Arjuna’s thoughts, Bhāravi 
formulates a political ideology that may have been shared by the poet's 
patron. Warder paraphrases Arjuna’s resolve in Canto 11.59—64 as follows: 


People lacking in self-respect, who are without firmness and therefore 
allow themselves to be oppressed through this defect of power, are 
contemptible. Their condition is equal to that of grass (they will be 


96 An epitome of the state of the art is found in the works of Varāhamihira, which 
demonstrate the high level of cultural and scientific scholarship at this time. 
Varāhamihira is believed to have worked at the Aulikara court of Yašodharman 
(Pingree 1981, 32). 

97 For Pasupata names beginning with bha see also n. 666 on p. 226. 

98 Warder 1989-1992 III, 198f. Even if the Avantisundarikatha was not by the same 
author who wrote the Dašakumāracarita (see Lienhard 1984, 234f.), the tradition 
it reports may be authentic. 

99 For the identity of Yašodharman and Visnuvardhana see Sircar SI I, 411f. n.1; 
Salomon 1989, 13-17. 
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‘Give way to nobody,’ this 
mazim the great seer has 
taught me; the beast that 
was after my death has 
been killed by me, for to 
stand by one’s maxims is 
the ornament of the good. 


Kiratarjuniya 14.14 


Plate 1 
Third panel on the left of the reverse side of the Nagari lintel 


trampled on). Fortune and honour resort to a man only as long as 
he does not lose his self-respect: only then is he a real man.!0 


Bharavi may have played on his patron’s self-conceit by casting his hero 
Arjuna in the mould of Yašodharman's sentiments (see KA 14.14 next to 
Plate 1). The Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription of Ya$odharman opens in 
a similar vein. 


May that flying banner of Šūlapāņi (i.e. Siva) destroy the forces 
of your enemy, the banner that bears the Bull, who is marked by 
the prints of the five fingers of the daughter of the mountain (i.e. 
Parvati), due to whose terrific bellowing the quarters vibrate and 
the demons are gripped with fear, and who cracks the rocks of the 
cliffs of Mount Sumeru by the pounding of his horns.!?! 


This is the language of war. The Saiva Age had begun.!° 


Mihirakula 


The enemy lurked indeed in the foothills of the Himalaya mountains, 
in the district around Šākala (Sialkot),!° and had recently again made 


100 Warder op. cit., 205. 

101 CII III (1888), 146 vs. 1: 
vepante yasya bhimastanitabhayasamudbhrantadaitya digantah, 
Srngaghataih sumeror vighatitadrsadah kandara yah karoti | 
uksanam tam dadhanah ksitidharatanayadatta(paricangula)nkam, 
drāghisthah šūlapāņeh ksapayatu bhavatām satrutejamsi ketuh || 

102 Sanderson 2009, 258—60. Cf. Mirnig 2013, 336. 

103 See below, p. 113. 
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formidable inroads into central India. By the 15th year of his reign (c. 
AD 530), Mihirakula had succeeded in recovering much of the terrain 
that his father had apparently lost, as is proven by his Gwalior Stone 
Inscription.'°* Although this inscription is mainly concerned with the es- 
tablishment of a Sun temple on top of the Gwalior hill (fort) by Matrceta, 
it provides some information about Mihirakula, who is said to rule the 
world. 


HE (i.e. Toramāņa), who had raised his family to fame, had a son of 
unequaled prowess, a lord of the earth whose name was Mihirakula, 
and who, (though) unbent, [was bending to] Pašupati. 


105 


Plate 2 
Gwalior Stone Inscription of Mihirakula 


A war between the ruler of Da$apura and the Hina king was unavoid- 
able. A decisive battle took place between AD 530 and 532 in the valley 
of the Betwa (see below, p.52), and Yasodharman claimed victory: he 
erected a pair of ranastambhas in Mandasor, ‘columns of victory in war,’ 


104 CIIIII (1888), 162. SI I, 424-26. 
105 CIIIII (1888), 162 (metre Arya): 


tasyoditakulakīrteh putro 'tulavikramah patih prthvyah | 

mihirakuletikhyāto 'bhargo yah pašupatim aļvanatah) || 4 || 
In the fourth pāda of this verse Pa$upati is mentioned in the accusative, but the 
verb on which it depends is illegible. Fleet (loc. cit. n.6) rightly thinks that *we 
require here a verb, supplying the antithesis to (a)bhango, “without breaking; 
unbroken."' °tima° seems to be followed by three aksaras, which could possibly 
give: °timavanatah. Sircar SI I, 425 n.6 conjectures that we may read arcayati 
(--<,v-), ‘worships.’ This would stretch the metre in which the last syllable is 
usually prosodically long, also when it ends in a short vowel. 
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on which the inscription at issue is found in duplicate.!06 Early in the 
fourth decade of the sixth century, Mihirakula was finally brought under 
control, it seems. This is Ya$odharman's rhetorical reply to Mihirakula's 
boast: 


Bv that King Mihirakula, whose head had never been forced to bow 
in humility by anyone save Sthāņu (i.e. Pa$upati), and the embrace 
of whose arms gave the Himalaya Mountain the illusion of being 
‘impregnable,’ even by him (i.e. Mihirakula) the feet of this (Ya$o- 
dharman) were humbly worshipped with an offering of flowers (fallen 
from) his crest, when the strength of his arms bent that (Hina) 
monarch's head painfully down into obeisance.!07 


The Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman alias Visnuvardhana, 
Year 589 reveals how Yasodharman achieved this remarkable result.!05 
He led what seems to have been a coalition of Indian kings against their 
common northern enemy. Thus I interpret the following verse. 


AFTER having caused to submit by peaceful means and by force the 
eastern kings and the many, very powerful northern ones (respec- 
tively), he bore as his second name ‘Rajadhiraja Parame$vara,' that 
(title) desirable, (but) difficult to obtain in the world.!% 


The ‘very powerful northern kings’ must have included the Hunas, whose 
submission by force is recorded in the undated Mandasor Stone Pillar In- 
scription (above, p. 39). The ‘eastern ones,’ who were won over by ‘peaceful 
means,’ obviously had been part of a ‘coalition of the willing’ against the 


106 Fleet in CII III (1888), 143-45. 

107 Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharman, CII III (1888), 146f.; SI I, 419 
n.4 vs. 6: 

sthanor anyatra yena pranatikrpanatam prapitam nottamangam, 

yasyaslisto bhujabhyam vahati himagirir durgašabdābhimānam | 

nīcais tenāpi yasya pranatibhujabalāvarjanaklistamūrdhnā, 

cūdāpuspopahārair mihirakulanrpenarcitam pādayugmam || 6 || 
This verse rebukes the verse quoted above from Mihirakula's Gwalior inscription 
(p. 38). It is a clear case of intertextuality and it seems to prove that kings were 
actually familiar with the contents of the inscriptions of their adversaries. 

108 This inscription was engraved by Govinda, the same person who engraved the 
undated Mandasor Stone Pillar Inscription of Yašodharman. Consequently, the 
date of the latter inscription ‘must fall within a few years on either side of that 
date,’ viz. AD 532 (Fleet in CII III (1888), 146). The rear side of this stone slab 
contains a depiction which might also be significant (see below, p. 54). 

109 Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yaéodharman/Visnuvardhana (Malava Year 589, 
AD 532), CII III (1888), 153; SI I, 413 vs. 7: prāco nrpàn subrhataš ca bahūn 
udīcān, sāmnā yudhā ca vašagān pravidhaya yena| namaparam jagati kantam ado 
durāpam, rājādhirājaparamešvara ity udūdham || 7 || 
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Hunas and their feudatories. After this victory Ya$odharman made ex- 
travagant claims, such as that kings from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
River in the north-east to the western ocean and from the Himālaya in 
the north-west to the Mahendra mountains in the south-east, were bowing 
to his feet. H0 

But who were Yašodharman's eastern allies? For the answer we will 
have to turn our attention again to the centre, where we see the power of 
the Maukharis rising out of the ruins of the Gupta empire. 


110 CII III (1888), 146. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MAUKHARI DYNASTY 


Harivarman 


The Maukhari dynasty of Kanauj has left us two inscriptions (the Jaunpur 
and Haraha Inscriptions), seven seals and a number of coins. To these 
documents may be added the earlier inscription of the Gupta feudatory 
named Harivarman, if this is the same Harivarman to whom the Maukhari 


kings trace back their pedigree (see Figure 5). 


111 


According to the Haraha Inscription, on the other hand, the Mukhara 


kings, headed by Harivarman, did not descend from the ancestors men- 
tioned in the Shankarpur Copperplate Inscription, but from the hundred 


111 EIXXIII (1935-36), 42—52 reports the existence of Three Maukhari Inscriptions on 
Yupas: Krita Year 295, which seem to belong to the third century, if the equation 
of Krta wih the Vikrama Era is correct. These three short inscriptions mention 
the three sons of a certain Bala, Balavardhana, Somadeva and Balasimha, who are 
called ‘Governors’ or ‘High Commanders’ (mahasenapati). These commanders are 
apparently also qualified by the term mokhari (= maukhari), but the readings are 
far from certain. If correct, however, this could mean that they were descendants 
of Mukhara, which means ‘loudmouth’ or ‘leader,’ but one would have expected 
that in that case this would have been said of Bala, not of his sons (cf. Editor’s 
note ibid. p. 52 n.8). Alternatively, mokhari is a variant of mukhara and only a 
qualification of the three sons, as mahāsenāpati is. The three yūpas, which com- 
memorate three Triratra sacrifices, are found in Barwa, Kota District (Rajasthan). 
There appears to be nothing to link these three mokharis to the Maukhari kings 
of Kanauj. 

However, a possible reference to these mokharis may be found in the Chandravalli 
Inscription of the Kadamba king Mayūrašarman. The date of this inscription is 
uncertain. Sircar dates this king to c. AD 330-60 (SI I, 473; cf. HCI III, 272), 
but Pires 1934, 34 dates the Chandravalli Inscription ‘to c. 283 A.D.’ The inscrip- 
tion credits King Mayūrašarman with victories over the Traikūta, Abhira, Pallava, 
Pāriyātrika, Sakasthana, Sendraka, Punyata, and Maukhari. According to Sircar 
(SI I, 473f.) the Prakrit names in the inscription read: Tekūda, Abhira, Pallava, 
Puriyotika, Sakastha[na], Sayinthaka, Punada, and Mokari. Sircar, following Tri- 
pathi (1964, 41 n. 5) notes that ‘Mokari’ in Mayüra$arman's inscription may refer 
to ‘the existence of a people or locality called Mukari on the Ponni or Kaveri.’ 
Pires 1934, 26 thinks that they are the Maukharis of Magadhā (see below, p. 71). 
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sons whom King Ašvapati obtained thanks to a boon given by Vaiva- 
svata (i.e. Yama).!? This clearly refers to the Savitri legend as told in 
Mahabharata 3.277-283.!!3 According to this legend, Ašvapati is a king 
of the Madras and, after his daughter Savitri had obtained this boon from 
Yama, his wife Màlavi bore him a hundred sons,!!^ who, according to 
Mahābhārata 3.281.58, are known as the Malavas, ksatriyas who equalled 
the gods.!!* 

Apart from the rather common name Harivarman,!!6 there is therefore 
apparently little that links the Shankarpur Copperplate to the Maukhari 
epigraphs and seals. Chronology as well as geography, however, imply a 
connection with the later Maukharis of Kanauj. If such a connection ex- 
ists, we have to assume that the Maukhari rulers, once they had achieved 
hegemony in the Gangetic Plain and had supplanted their former over- 
lords, the Imperial Guptas, drafted a new, more prestigious genealogy. As 
the seals of Harivarman's great-great-grandson Šarvavarman intimate, a 
first step in the direction of the Gangetic Plain may have been that Hari- 
varman arranged a marriage between his son Adityavarman and a princess 
of the house of the ‘Later Guptas’ (LG) of Magadha—at that time still 
feudatories of the Imperial Guptas —viz. with a princess called Harsa- 
guptā, whose name suggests that she was a sister or daughter of the LG 
Harsagupta, son of Krsnagupta.! 

Before continuing the history of the Maukhari lineage of Harivarman, 
however, we have to consider a branch of the family that apparently lived 
in the same region as these Later Guptas, on the far, eastern, side of the 
River Son, viz. in Magadha. 


112 Haraha Inscription verse 3 (EI 14, 115): 
sutasatam lebhe nrpo '$vapatir vaivasvatad yad gunoditam | 
tatprasūtā duritavrttirudho mukharah ksitīšāh ksatarayah || 3 || 
"The Mukhara kings, who destroyed their enemies and stopped evil-doing, de- 
scended from that eminent century of sons which King Asvapati obtained from 
Vaivasvata.’ 
Nowhere in the inscriptions and seals of the Maukharis does this dynasty claim 
descent from Vaivasvata, which would imply descent from the latter’s father Vivas- 
vat, i.e. the Sun (Sūrya). Although Bana in HC 4 p. 244 [16] refers to the lineage 
of the Maukharis as the Sūryavamša, the following tva means that this should not 
be taken literally (see below, p. 78). 

113 Cf. MtP 208-214. 

114 MBh 3.281.57, 3.283.13. 

115 Cf. MtP 213.16. The Brhatsamhita 14.27 mentions the Madraka and Malava to- 
gether and locate these people along with many others, among whom the Hunas, 
in the north. 

116 At least two other kings between AD 450 and 550 carried the name Harivarman: 
the Kadamba king Harivarman and the Western Ganga Harivarman, feudatory of 
the Pallavas. 

117 Cf. Ettinghausen 1906, 27; Thaplyal 1985, 37, 147f. See Figures 5 and 7. 
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The Maukharis of the Gayā Region 


We possess three undated inscriptions of a certain Anantavarman, who 
declares himself to be an ‘ornament of the Maukhari family.’ From these 
inscriptions we derive the pedigree presented in Figure 4. 


BHUPANAM MAUKHARINAM KULAM 


Nrpa Yajnavarman 


Nrpa (sāmanta) Šārdūlavarman 


Anantavarman 


Figure 4 
The Maukharis of the Gayā Region 


The open-minded Anantavarman records in these three inscriptions his 
installation of 1) an image (mūrti) of Krsna in a cave in the Barabar Hill 
called Pravaragiri, 2) an image (bimba) of Bhütapati and Devi (Šiva and 
Pārvatī) in a cave in the adjacent Nāgārjuni Hill, and 3) an image of Kātyā- 
yani in another cave in the Nagarjuni Hill, said to be part of the Vindhya 
mountains.!!? In view of the marigala verse opening the last inscription, 
this should probably be taken as an image of Devi Mahisāsuramardinī.!!? 


118 CII III (1888), 222, 225, 227. The Barābar cave in which an image of Krsna was 
installed is known as the ‘Lomas Rishi Cave’ and is most recently described as 
B3 in Falk 2006, 258—269 (cf. Patil 1963, 16). The inscription is found under the 
arch of the doorway (ibid. Fig. 26). About 1.5 km to the east are the Nāgārjuni 
Hill caves. The images of Šiva and Pārvatī may have been installed in the Vada- 
thika Cave (Falk op. cit. N2; cf. Patil 1963, 296f.), since the inscription is ‘on the 
smooth and polished surface of the granite rock, on the right hand in the entrance 
to the cave' (CII III (1888), 224). Kittoe 1847 (quoted in Falk op. cit. p. 275) 
observed: ‘From the fragments found scattered, I conclude that there must have 
been a very handsome temple here of very early date” (cf. Patil 1963, 297). Falk 
does not mention the Maukhari inscription here. T'he cave in which the image of 
Kātyāyanī was installed is Falk's cave N1 (‘a wonder of the world,’ Falk op. cit. p. 
257), known as Gopika Cave (Patil 1963, 294ff.). The inscription is in the doorway 
of N1 (Falk op. cit. pp. 270-79, Fig. 9). 
119 CII III (1888), 227 vs. 1 (Šārdūlavikrīdita): 
unnidrasya saroruhasya sakalām āksipya šobhām ruca, 
savajriam mahisāsurasya širasi nyastah kvanannüpurah | 
devyā vah sthirabhaktivadasadrsim yunjan phalenarthitam, 
dišyād acchanakhansujalajatilah padah padam sampadam || 
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Only the inscription dedicated to Kātyāyanī/ Mahisāsuramardinī locates 
the cave explicitly in the Vindhya mountains.!?? As Yokochi has observed, 
this may point to the fact that the installed goddess Katyayani ‘was re- 
garded not only as Mahisāsuramardinī, but also as Vindhyavasini. !?! 

These inscriptions prove that the ancient caves, which in Maurya times 
had been donated to the sect of the Ajivikas, had returned to mainstream 
Hinduism by the sixth century. 

Apart from the caves themelves, little of this sixth-century material 
apparently remains today, but the hills have not been properly explored, 
since most attention has gone to the caves. 


When her foot was disdainfully put 
on the head of the Buffalo De- 
mon which made its anklet tin- 
kle, its lustre eclipsed completely 
the splendour of a full-blown lo- 
tus flower; may that foot of the 
Goddess, crowned by am aureole 
of shining toenails, show you the 
realm of fortune, when it unites 
(your) request, concurrent with 
(this) prayer of staunch devotion, 
with (its) reward. 


Nagarjuni Hill Cave Inscription of 
Anantavarman!?? 


Plate 3 
Devi Mahisasuramardini, Kauva-Dol 


Many Hindu images, among which Mahisasuramardini (Plate 3), are found 
carved into the rocks and boulders on the northern face of a hill called 
Kauva-Dol, southwest of the Barābar and Nāgārjuni Hills.!?? Moreover, 


120 CIIIII (1888), 227, 1. 8: adbhutavindhyabhüdharaguham. 

121 Yokochi 2004b, 143. Yokochi also argues that it was probably this Gopika Cave 
that was visited by Yašovarman, as decribed in the Gatidavaho vv. 285—338 (op. 
cit. pp. 149f.). 

122 CII III (1888), 227 vs. 1. Sanskrit text in n. 119 on p. 43. This image represents the 
Northern subtype in Yokochi's classification (Yokochi 2004b, 134f.). 

123 Yokochi 2004b, 142. Photos of this site have been kindly sent to me by Dr Michael 
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at the back of the Lomas Rishi Cave (Pravaragiri) on a boulder at right 
angles to the entrance to the Karna Caupār Cave (Falk: B1), there are 
*three images in relief, very much defaced. One is evidently a linga. The 
others seem to have been males with two arms and standing.’!*4 The two 
standing males seem identical, both clearly wearing a mala, whereas the 
right and left hands rest on what could be a cakra and a gadā respectively, 
which would make them images of Visnu (Plate 4). 

Finally, there are extensive archaeological remains on the top of and on 
the pathway leading towards the highest peak of the Barabar Hill, called 
Surjangiri or Surjangarh. A rather modern temple replaces an older one, 
known by the name of Siddhe$vara Mahadeva, and there are numerous old 
(Hindu) images around.!?* These images have been (partly) inventoried 
by Susan Huntington, who assigned them dates in the late seventh century 
and later.!?6 They therefore bear no direct relation to the religious activity 


Willis. The site has been described, inter alia, in Cunningham ASI Report 1861-62, 
vol. 1, 41, and Patil 1963, 198f. The Mahisasuramardini (MAM) image illustrated 
in Plate 3 shows that Cunningham's description is not precise: the goddess holds 
the left hind leg of the buffalo and not its tail. Therefore this MAM image be- 
longs to what Yokochi has described as ‘the Northern subtype of the Gupta Iconic 
Type’ (Subtype A1), which is different from the description of this icon in the 
Skandapurana (above, p.6; Yokochi 2004b, 134f.). Yokochi 2004b, 142 remarks: 
"These rude Mahisasuramardinis on the hillside are very likely to have been mod- 
elled on an authorative image available in the vicinity, which must have been the 
image dedicated by Anantavarman.’ In addition to the MAM image of Plate 3, the 
site contains a series of nine reliefs of the MAM icon in a row. Concerning these 
images, Yokochi wrote to me (e-mail dated 20-7-2006): ‘According to Seshadri's 
paper [1963] and my photo collection of MAM images from the AIIS, the images 
of this type are usually found in Andhra Pradesh. I have two photos of this type: 
one dated to the late 8th cent., and the other to the 10th cent., the latter of which 
is referred to in Seshadri's paper.’ 

124 Buchanan quoted in Falk 2006, 260. See ibid. Fig. 8 ‘The idols’ rock’; Patil 1963, 
15. 

125 Amar 2012, 173: "The Siddhe$vara shrine at the top of Surjangiri, the highest hill 
in the Barābar range, can be dated to about the seventh century on the basis of two 
inscriptions from the Vapi cave at the Nagarjuni Hill which mention Siddhe$va- 
ra. One of the records mentions a preceptor or ācārya with the name Yogananda 
bowing to Siddhešvara” (based on Patil 1963, 298). The graffito referred to by 
Amar and Patil is found in Falk's N3, Vahiyakā cave, at the entrance and reads: 
acaryasriyogananda(h) pranamati si(d) dhesvar(e). The script resembles that of the 
inscriptions of the Later Guptas (AD 650—750). Next to the entrance of this cave 
is a fragment of a doorjamb with, in low relief, two dancing, naked, male figures, 
whose raised right hands seem to hold their (matted) hair. It may also belong to 
the period of the Later Guptas. 

126 Huntington 1984, 90—92. Along the steep path leading up to the Siddhešvara Tem- 
ple, rock boulders are covered with mostly lingas and occasionally weathered im- 
ages, placed in artificial niches. Among the scattered loose images are a few in- 
scribed pieces of sculpture, several Umā-Mahešvara images, Varāha, Gaņeša, Visnu, 
Surya and a number of unidentified deities. The entrance to the temple contains 
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Plate 4 
Images near the Caupār Cave (Barābar) 


of the Maukharis, but instead seem to testify to religious activity under 
the Later Guptas of Magadhā after King Harsa. 

The paleography of the three Anantavarman inscriptions has most 
recently been investigated by Jürgen Neuss (2003), who draws attention to 
the fact that the Barabar Cave inscription does not yet, and the two Naga- 
rjuni Hill Caves inscriptions with increasing frequency do use a specific 
type of ā-mātrā, viz. 'the small hook attached to the right end of the top 
horizontal stroke of a consonant.” According to Neuss, this type of matra 
is first found in the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman of AD 
532.7" Anantavarman's inscriptions thus seem to belong to a transitional 
period, since the new type of a-matra becomes customary in eastern India 
in the third quarter of the sixth century. Neuss consequently dates Ana- 
ntavarman to the second quarter of the sixth century AD, a date that is in 


images of Uma, Mahešvara, Sūrya and Visnu. Cf. Patil 1963, 17. 

127 Neuss 2003, 537. CII III (1888), 150-58. Neuss's argument is open to question, 
though. This type of a ‘horizontal medial à with a tick on the right’ (Dani 1986, 
274) is already common in the Deccan in the early fifth century and is, for in- 
stance, found in the Poona Plates of Prabhavati Gupta. It seems therefore doubt- 
ful whether this type of medial à is a reliable criterion for dating Anatavarman's 
inscriptions. 
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keeping with Dani’s (1986, 126) observation that ‘the Magadha Maukha- 
ris were earlier than the Kanauj Maukharis.’ That the two Nagarjuni Hill 
inscriptions are later than the one in the Lomas Rishi Cave also follows 
from the content, since only in the Barābar inscription does Anantavarman 
call his father a samanta, while he styles himself in that inscription as 
a good son (suputra),!?8 who executes his father's wrath. In the Naga- 
rjuni Hill inscriptions, his father, called nrpa, is obviously no more, but 
Anantavarman refrains from calling himself king. Strangely, the last two 
inscriptions no longer mention the (Maukhari) kula either, the reason for 
which is hard to fathom. Did Anantavarman lose his status after the death 
of his father? 

Despite these uncertainties, we cautiously date the flourishing of this 
branch of the Maukhari family to the first half of the sixth century,!?? 
that is the period in which the senior branch of the Maukharis was on 
its way—probably with the help of the Magadha branch—to establishing 
itself as the paramount rulers in Kanauj. 

Although Sardilavarman is called sámanta in the earliest inscription 
of this set of three, the inscriptions do not reveal who the overlords of these 
local rulers may have been, nor do they identify the enemies against whom 
they fought so heroically. The overlords (and enemies) might have been 
either what remained of the Imperial Guptas in the east (Visnugupta), 
or the early kings of the Later Guptas before these were driven out of 
Magadha by Isanavarman of Kanauj (see below), or their overlords could 
have been their own (distant) relatives, who traced their pedigree back to 
Harivarman. This last possibility, which seems most likely to me, would 
conform with our tentative suggestion made above to the effect that, after 
the breaking up of the Gupta Empire, the Maukhari family worked hard 
to establish an independent homeland in the northern Vindhyas, covering 
a stretch of hilly land on both sides of the River Son (Plate 5) of altogether 
c. 400 km, from Rewa in the west to Gaya in the east, from where they 
encroached upon the territories still held by the Imperial Guptas. 


THE MAUKHARIS OF KANAUJ 


In addition to the well-known Haraha Stone Inscription of Isanavarman 
of Vikrama Samvat 611 (AD 554), in which Īšānavarman's son Sürya- 
varman records his renovation of a dilapidated Šiva temple, we possess 
only one other inscription that undisputably belongs to that branch of 
the family which eventually turned the ancient Kanyakubja into their 
new capital: the Jaunpur Inscription, which is merely ‘a fragment of a very 


128 For the concept of a satputra/ suputra see SP IIB, 104 ad SP 52.4. 
129 Cf. also Kielhorn in EI VI (1900-01), 3. 
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Plate 5 
The River Son near Arrah 


much larger inscription.'!* I have discussed the structure and contents of 
this inscription elsewhere (Bakker 2009b). This discussion showed that the 
Jaunpur inscription follows a pattern that is not altogether different from 
the Haraha Stone Inscription. It is to be ascribed to Īšānavarman or his 
successor, not, as is usually done, to his father ISvaravarman. 

The tradition recorded in both inscriptions assigns to Harivarman 
great military prowess, to Adityavarman piety, to I$varavarman virtuous- 
ness, and to I$ànavarman emperorship. The latter was credited with the 
title Maharajadhiraja in the seals of his successors, and in the inscriptions 
he is said to be seated on the lion-throne. His son Suryavarman was a 
young man in AD 554, the date of the Haraha Inscription. I$ànavarman's 


130 CII III (1888), 228. As far as I am aware, there is no direct evidence linking the 
Maukharis to Kanauj. There is circumstantial evidence, though, which has led 
the majority of historians to accept it as the most plausible hypothesis (not so 
Pires 1934, 152f.): Tripathi 1964, 32-36; Majumdar in HCI III, 69f.; Goyal 1967, 
363; Thaplyal 1985, 19f. Among this evidence is the clay seal-matrix or sealing, 
probably to be ascribed to Avantivarman, that was found in Kanauj (Thaplyal 
1985, 153ff.). The major argument in favour of Kanauj as the Maukhari capital, at 
least at the time of Grahavarman, is based on the evidence of Bana's Harsacarita 
(see Tripathi 1964, 32—36). 
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THE MAUKHARIS 


mahārāja Harivarman 
x Jayasvāminī 


mahārāja Ādityavarman 
x Harsaguptā 


mahārāja Iávaravarman 
x Upaguptā 


maharajadhiraja Išānavarman 
x Laksmīvatī 


mahārājādhirāja Sarvavarman | 


x Indrabhattarika Sūryavarman (AD 554) 
ļ 


Vasata | Bhaskaravarman 
x Harsagupta (of D. Kosala) 


mahārājādhirāja Grahavarman Su(va)... 
x Rājašrī (of Sthane$vara) 


Mahārājādhirāja Avantivarman 


Figure 5 
The Maukharis of Kanauj 
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exploits may therefore have taken place in the fourth and fifth decades 
of the sixth century. As observed above, he may have been helped by his 
relatives from the Gayā region. 


Just as the power of the Imperial Guptas crumbled in the western part 
of their empire under pressure from the Huns and was gradually taken 
over by the stronger Aulikara forces of Dašapura (Western Malwa) in the 
first and second decades of the sixth century—Bhanugupta being the last, 
it seems, who represented the Guptas against Toramāņa—so in a similar 
pattern was the power of the Guptas gradually taken over in the centre, 
i.e. in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, by the Maukharis who emerged from their 
homeland in the valley of the Son. 

Regarding the 'Imperial Guptas' of the heartland, we have the isolated 
evidence of an incomplete seal found in Nalanda of a Paramabhagava- 
ta, Maharajadhiraja Vainyagupta son of Purugupta, and an inscription 
of a Mahārāja Vainyagupta whose rule was favoured by Mahādeva (i.e. 
Siva) found in Gunaigarh (East Bengal) and dated to AD 507.131 However, 
the titles and religious persuasions indicate that the inscription and seal 
belonged to different people.!?? Vainyagupta's power was only a shadow 
of that of his ancestors. The same applies to Visnugupta, son of Kuma- 
ragupta II, of whom we also possess a (fragmentary) Nalanda seal.!?? 
These kings, whose territory seems to have been restricted to Magadha 
and Gauda, could certainly no longer make a stand against the Huns. As 
we shall argue below, this role was reserved for the Maukharis. 


When we try to understand what happened in the second and third 
decades of the sixth century in the Gupta heartlands, we encounter the 
dynasty of the Later Guptas, whose position in the power politics of this 
period is poorly documented. The first testimony to this dynasty dates 
from one-and-half centuries later (AD 672) and belongs to the time when 
its ruler Adityasena assumed imperial titles in Magadhà in an attempt 
to fill the vacuum that had been left by the death of Harsavardhana (see 


131 Gunaigarh inscription l.1: bhagavanmahadevapadanudhyato mahārājašrīvainya- 
guptah (Sircar in SI I, 341). The phrase pādānudhyāta is used by the Imperial 
Guptas only to express the legitimate succession of father to son (e.g. CII III 
(1888), 50, 53). See Ferrier & Tórzsók 2008, 100ff.; Mirnig 2013, 328f. 

132 CII III (1981), 319-20; Sircar SI I, 341. P.L. Gupta identifies both Vainyaguptas 
and ascribes the gold coins with the legend (biruda) Dvadasaditya to them (Gupta 
1974-79 I, 361f.; see also Majumdar 1971, 40). A copperplate recently discovered 
in Dhaka puts an end to the controversy. It describes the ‘Bengal’ Vainyagupta as 
paricādhikaraņoparika-mahāpratīhāra-mahārāja šrī Vainyagupta who is favoured 
by the his sovereign (paramabhattārakapādānudhyāta). See Furui forthcoming. 

133 CII III (1981), 364. The Damodarpur Inscription No. 5 is possibly to be ascribed 
to this Visnugupta (CII III (1981), 360-64). For a discussion about this see below, 
p. 58. 
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below, p.130). As we already have seen, in the early sixth century the 
relationship between the Maukharis and the Later Guptas may still have 
been rather close. Not only was Harivarman's son and successor, Āditya- 
varman, apparently married to a sister or daughter of LG Harsagupta, Ādi- 
tyavarman’s own son Igvaravarman was also married to a Gupta princess: 
Upagupta. Matters are made even more complex by the fact that both the 
Maukharis of the Gaya region and the Later Guptas are to be located in 
the same territory: Magadhā (South Bihar). The relationship between the 
two houses may have turned sour after the Maukharis achieved success 
against Mihirakula in the third and fourth decades of the sixth century 
and they, consequently, were no longer prepared to accept a subservient 
role. This development may also have caused the putative loss of status 
of Anantavarman (see above, p. 47). 


Išvaravarman 


The (final) confrontation between the Maukharis and Mihirakula took 
place under Iévaravarman between AD 530 and 532. In the Aphsad Inscrip- 
tion of the LG Adityasena, reporting on the subsequent conflict between 
the Maukharis and the Later Guptas, the elephant troops of the former 
are said to have thrown aloft the army of the Hūņas.!** The troops of 
which Maukhari king is not specified, and this vagueness may indicate 
that the event had taken place in the more remote past but ever since had 
been the pride of the Maukhari army. 

We find support for the supposition that it was I$varavarman who was 
the one who was confronted with Huna power in the Jaunpur Inscription, 
which says of him in verses 6—7: 


'THE son of this (king), whose spotless fame spread worldwide, was 
I$varavarman ... (6) 


. who, indeed, ... of the virtuous people (would equal him in) 
virtue, (virtues) which brought happiness into the world and alle- 
viated the distress caused by the arrival of cruel (people) through 
compassion and love? (7)!%° 


134 CII III (1888), 203 ll. 8-9 (vs. 11). See below, p. 61. 

135 Bakker 2009b, 211. Cf. the Haraha Inscription verse 8: 
tenapisvaravarmanah ksitipateh ksatraprabhavaptaye, 
janmakari krtātmanah kratuganesv āhūtavrtradvisah | 
yasyotkhatakalisvabhavacaritasyacaramargam nrpā, 
yatnenāpi yayātitulyayašaso nānye ’nugantum ksamāh || 8 || 
‘By him (i.e. Adityavarman) was begotten, destined to gain the power of nobil- 
ity, the lord of the earth Iévaravarman, whose soul was well-disciplined and who 
invoked the Enemy of Vrtra (i.e. Indra) in many sacrifices; other kings, no mat- 
ter how they tried, were unable to match his way of conduct, he whose deeds 
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Regardless of whether Mihirakula and his men actually deserved the blame 
heaped upon them in Indian (and Chinese) sources—in these sources 
'Huna' is virtually a byword for cruelty—there is a certain plausibility 
in taking the phrase ‘the arrival of cruel people (krüragama)' as a refer- 
ence to Mihirakula and his Huns.!*% The Maukharis were, in all likelihood, 
the ‘eastern ally’ of the king of Da$apura, as we suggested above, and the 
king who was ‘won over by peaceful means’ must have been Iávaravarman. 

The Gwalior Stone Inscription indirectly bears witness to the joint 
military operations of Ya$odharman and Iévaravarman. In the 15th year 
of his reign (c. AD 530), Toramāņa's son Mihirakula was still recognized as 
sovereign in the stronghold of Gwalior, 250 km to the north of Eran, the 
battlefield of his father. Obviously the Huns at this time held a broad cor- 
ridor from their home base in the northern Panjab and Himachal Pradesh 
to central India and Eastern Malwa in particular. This corridor bordered 
in the south-west on the kingdom of Yašodharman (Western Malwa) and 
in the north-east on the territories of the Maukharis, who had already an- 
nexed parts of the Ganges-Yamuna Plain by this time, driving the remains 
of Imperial Gupta power further to the east. The military operation of the 
Aulikara-Maukhari forces may thus have resembled a successful pincher 
movement. To attack the Hūņa position in the corridor, the Aulikaras had 
to march from Dašapura through the Vindhyas, to the valley of the Betwa, 
a march, it seems, which is alluded to in the same inscription that refers 
to the ‘eastern allies’: 


ITs rays were dimmed, its disk clouded, the orb of the sun resembled 
the eye in a peacock's tail turned round, which was caused by the 
dust, grey like the skin of a donkey, that was thrown up by his (i.e. 
Ya$odharman's) army which marched through the jungle with its 
banners raised: the infuriated elephants of the army tossed about 
the lodhra trees with their tusks and the noise it (produced) made 
the crevices of the Vindhya mountains resound.!?" 


We have already seen that after the victory, Ya$odharman declared himself 
sovereign of the whole of India, but his eastern allies may equally have 
gained in self-confidence and have acted as the new emerging sovereign 
power of the Yamuna-Ganges Doab. The rise of Kanauj and the enmity 


eradicated the very nature of the Kali (age) and who equalled Yayāti in fame.’ 
136 Cf. Virkus 2004, 87. 
137 Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yaéodharman Year 589 (CII III (1888), 153; SI I, 
414): 
yasyotketubhir unmadadvipakaravyaviddhalodhradrumair, 
uddhütena vanadhvani dhvaninadadvindhyadrirandhrair balaih | 
baleyacchavidhumarena rajasa mandāmšu samlaksyate, 
paryāvrttašikhandicandraka iva dhyamam raver mandalam || 9 || 
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with the Later Guptas (LG) of Magadhā may date back to those days of 
victory, whereas the seeds of a conflict with the Aulikaras were sown at 
the same time. 


Išānavarman 


ĪSvaravarman was succeeded by his son I$anavarman who further strength- 
ened the sovereign position of the Maukharis in the fourth and fifth 
decades of the sixth century. Most of the information we have about this 
king comes from the two Maukhari inscriptions. Our historical reconstruc- 
tion will be guided by the three enemies whom Iáanavarman is said to have 
defeated: the Sulikas, the Andhras and the Gaudas. 


The Sulikas 


'The Sulikas are mentioned in the Haraha Inscription in between the en- 
emies in the south and the east; consequently, they are probably to be 
looked for in the west or north-west, a direction also indicated, it would 
seem, by the great number of horses at their disposal. Īšānavarman is 
said to have ‘routed in battle the Sulikas and their galloping arrays of 
innumerable horses.'!*$ These Sülikas have been variously identified.!*? 
Chattopadhyaya 1968 argued in favour of the Hunas, of which we know 
that they had been the adversaries of the Maukharis, but B.P. Sinha ob- 
jected that there ‘does not seem any justification as to why the same power 
should be referred to as Šūlikas in the Haraha Inscription but as Hūņas 
in the Aphsad Inscription.'!*/ The last feat of arms of the Hūņas under 
their king Mihirakula in central India that is known to us is the battle 
with and defeat by the alliance between Yašodharman and Iévaravarman. 

The Brhatsamhitā (9.21) confirms the (north-)western location, if we 
are allowed to read Sülika instead of Siilika;!4! it groups the Šūlikas with 


138 Haraha Inscription verse 13 (EI 14, 117): 
jitvandhradhipatim sahasraganitatredhaksaradvaranam, 
vyāvalganniyutātisamkhyaturagān bhanktva rane sulikan | 
krtvā cayatim(o) citasthalabhuvo gaudān samudrāšrayān, 
adhyāsista nataksitīšacaraņah simhāsanam yo jitī|| 13 || 
'[I$ànavarman] is victorious, he who has ascended the lion-throne, his feet bowed 
to by the rulers of the earth, after having vanquished the sovereign of Andhra of 
whom the elephants, counted by the thousands, were passing triple fluid (scil., 
temple must secretion, urine and faeces, due to excitement), after having routed 
in battle the Sūlikas and their galloping arrays of innumerable horses, and after 
having made the Gaudas, driven from their territory by (his) might, take refuge 
at the ocean.” 

139 This discussion is summarized by Thaplyal 1985, 23. 

140 Quoted from Thaplyal 1985, 23. 

141 The inscription clearly seems to read sülikan (see also Sircar SI I, 388), not 
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the Gandharas.!?? This might refer to a tribe of Central Asian origin who 
settled somewhere within north-west India. It is conceivable that these 
horsemen entered the service of Indian kings as mercenaries,!*% which 
could explain the geographically scattered presence allotted to them in 
our sources. If the Sulikas were thus allied to a bigger western power, this 
power may have been the former ally of I$anavarman's father, the powerful 
Aulikara king Yašodharman, or his (unknown) successor. ^^ 

We have a lead, admittedly vague and inconclusive, to Ya$odharman 
who, as we have seen above (p.37), wrote on his victory column that he 
went to war under 'the flying banner of Šūlapāņi.” The stone on which 
the Mandasor inscription of Year 589 (= AD 532) is engraved, describing 
Ya$odharman's campaign (see above, p. 52) and proclaiming his supreme 
sovereignty (rājādhirājaparamešvara), contains an illustration on its back, 
described by Fleet as follows. 


On the back, which is divided into two compartments by what seems 
to be either a spear [šūla, H.T.B] with a curved handle , or a shep- 
herd's crook, there are engraved in outline, very roughly,—at the 
upper corners, the sun on the proper right, and the moon on the 
proper left; and, lower down, on each side, a man on horseback, fac- 
ing toward the central dividing figure; the horseman on the proper 
right side carries in his left hand either a chaurí or fly-flap made of 
the bushy tail of the Bos Grunniens, or a šankha or conch-shell; the 
other horse-man caries something in his right hand, but I could not 
distinguish the object. !4? 


šūlikām as read by Šāstri (EI XIV, 117), although the Šūlika, the ‘lancer,’ might 
be intended. 

142 The Brhatsamhità (BS) 10.7 gives the following list: Bahlikas, Cinas, Gāndhāras, 
Šūlikas and Pāratas, but Brhatsamhitā 14.8 assigns a country named Saulika (sic) 
to the south-east along with, inter alia, Kosala, Kalinga, Vidarbha, Andhra, etc. 
The Matsyapurana 121.45—46 associates the Šūlikas with other barbaric people 
through whose country the river Caksu flows, according to Dey 1971 s.v. to be 
identified with the river Oxus (however, cf. Kane IV, 742 s.v. ‘Caksus’). Cf. also 
Ramakrishna Bhat's comments ad BS 14.8: ‘The Šūlikas are called Culikas in the 
Puranas. In the Matsyapurāna this country is said to be watered by the Caksu 
(Oxus). A branch of the Sülikas that migrated to Orissa is to be identified with 
the Šulkis. P.C. Bagchi connects the Sülikas with the Cālukyas of the Deccan.’ 

143 'Groups living by the profession of arms' (ayudhajtvisangha) are mentioned in P 
5.3.114. 

144 A fragmentary inscription of Kumāravarman found in Mandasor may point to a 
dynastic shift from the ‘Later Aulikara’ line of Yašodharman/ Visnuvardhana back 
to the lineage of the ‘Early Aulikaras’ of Bandhuvarman in the middle of the sixth 
century (see above, Figure 3. Salomon 1989, 23, 29f.). 

145 Fleet in CII III (1888), 150. Unfortunately, the present whereabouts of this slab of 
stone are unknown. 
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Not elephants, but cavalry! The lancers of the Aulikaras may have beaten 
the Huns at their own game. The image seems to resemble, if we are 
allowed to speculate, a coat of arms of the lancers’ battalion, the Sülikas, 
and the aulikaralanchana, the emblem of the Aulikaras that is attributed 
to Ya$odharman-Visnuvardhana in the inscription, may be represented by 
the sun and moon in the upper corners of the depiction, that is, if these 
are not merely auspicious signs.!46 

What we may derive from all this fragmentary information is that 
Ya$odharman in the fourth decade of the sixth century was a powerful 
but troublesome neighbour, who may easily have broken the intermittant 
coalition at the very moment that he declared himself the paramount 
sovereign of the Subcontinent. An armed conflict with the rising power 
of the Maukharis of Kanauj may therefore have been inevitable, once the 
intervening Hūņas were out the way. 


The Andhras 


The Jaunpur and Haraha inscriptions are unanimous in ascribing to 
Iganavarman a victory over the king of Andhra, whose army seems to 
have contained an exceptionally large number of elephants.!^/ The king 
of Andhra must have been the Visnukundin ruler Indravarman, alias 
Indrabhattarakavarman, who reigned roughly from AD 526 to 555.145 This 


146 Cf. Fleet in CII III (1888), 151 n.4; Sircar in SI I, 413 n.3. The etymology of the 
word aulikara is unknown, but kara could signify ‘ray of light.’ 

147 See above, n. 138 on p. 53. S.R. Goyal 2005 argues against this interpretation. He 
ascribes the Jaunpur inscription to ISvaravarman and argues that the war with the 
Andhra king could have been conducted by I$anavarman when still crown prince 
(this view was first proposed by N.G. Majumdar in Indian Antiquary 1917, 127). 
Much weight is given by Goyal to the syntactic structure of verse 13 of the Haraha 
Inscription, in which the absolutives jitva, bhanktva, and krtvā precede the aorist 
adhyāsista ... (simhāsanam). The Andhra adversary of ISvaravarman/Isanava- 
rman was, according to Goyal, the Visnukundin King Madhavavarman II Janāšraya 
and the battle must therefore have taken place before AD 518. However, this and 
the other victories ascribed to him by Goyal would have made Isvaravarman a 
Mahārājādhirāja, which title is explicitly denied to him by his grandson Šarva- 
varman (who calls him Maharaja in his seals). Chronologically speaking it would 
place the Maukhari kings Harivarman, Adityavarman, Iévaravarman and the yu- 
varaja I$anavarman all between AD 487 and 518 (31 years), followed by a gap of 
34 years, after which we hear again of a ruling king Īsānavarman in AD 554 (in 
the Haraha Inscription), which, although not impossible, is not the most obvious 
interpretation. Goyal's arguments fail to carry conviction. After his victories, Īšā- 
navarman held the throne (simhāsana), acknowledged as such by the bowing of his 
enemies; the aorist adhyasista may express the actuality of this feat at the moment 
the prašasti was written. But the basic mistake is that Goyal, like his predecessors, 
fails to collate the verse pattern in the Jaunpur Inscription with the one in the 
Haraha Inscription (see Bakker 2009b). 

148 Sankaranarayanan 1977, 65f. 
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king took great pride in the successes of his elephant army as ‘he had 
won in numerous elephant battles hundreds of thousands of conflicts,’ a 
hyperbole repeated by his successor Vikramendravarman II.!*9 The clash 
between I$anavarman and Indravarman may have taken place in or near 
the Vindhya mountains, the natural border between the two powers, since 
Indravarman is said to have taken shelter in the caves of this mountain 
range.? As has been argued by Sinha (1977, 118f.), the Maukhari king 
may have been helped by the Panduvamsin king of Šrīpura (Daksina 
Kosala), Tivaradeva. The relationship between the Maukharis and the 
early Panduvaméins of Sipura was an old one, as the origin of the latter 
dynasty was Mekala, the region between the homeland of the Maukharis 
and Daksina Kosala.!*! 

As a matter of fact, the good relationship between the Maukharis 
and the Pāņduvamšins was confirmed in the next generation, when Īšā- 
navarman's granddaughter Vāsatā was given in marriage to Tīvaradeva's 
nephew Harsagupta.? The same Tivaradeva may have been Īšānava- 
rman's natural ally in his conflict with the Gaudas, who, no doubt, con- 
tested Tīvaradeva's claims to Utkala (Orissa). ?? 

The peace between Isanavarman and the Visnukundin ruler of Andhra, 
Indravarman, may have been sealed by Indravarman giving his daughter 
to Īšānavarman's son Sarvavarman, as the name of the latter's wife, Indra- 


149 Ramatirtham Plates of Indravarman, Year 27 ll. 5f.: anekacāturdantasamarašata- 
sahasrasamghattavijayī; cf. e.g. Chikkulla Plates of Vikramendravarman II, Year 
10, ll. 12f.: anekacaturdantasamarasamghattadviradaganavipulavijayasya (Sankara- 
narayanan 1977, 66f., 166, 169). 

150 A lively description of a great elephant battle in the Vindhyas is given in Skanda- 
purana 66, where Kausiki Vindhyavāsinī destroys the demon army of Nisumbha 
and Sumbha (SP III, 130f., 318-25). 

151 See further below, p. 202. 

152 EI XI, 191 vss. 15-16 (see below, n. 162 on p. 59). See Bakker 1994, 15ff. The rela- 
tionship between the two families, the Panduvamsins of D. Kosala and the Varmans 
of Kanauj/Magadhā, remained close during at least the early years of the reign of 
Vasata’s son Mahāšivagupta Balarjuna (AD 590-650), who in his undated Mallar 
Plates complied with the request of his maternal uncle (mātula) Bhaskaravarman 
to give a village to the small Buddhist monastery at Taradamšaka, probably in 
the neighbourhood of Mallar (Shastri 1995, II, 135f.). Obviously, this Maukhari 
Bhaskaravarman is different from the homonymous king of Kāmarūpa, who was 
his younger contemporary. Whether or not this relationship remained good after 
King Harsavardhana had ascended the throne of Kanyakubja is less certain. See 
below, p. 103. However, contact and exchange between Kanauj and Daksina Ko- 
sala during the reign of Mahasivagupta seems to be indicated by the influential 
positions acquired by religious office holders, such as a Pasupata ascetic named 
Udbhavarāši (below, p.139, n. 465 on p.149, Bakker 2007, 5f.) and a Samavedin 
brahmin of the Kausika-gotra hailing from Kanyakubja, named Jejjata (Bosma 
2013, 250f.). 

153 See Bakker 1994, 16f. 
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bhattarika, suggests. 


'The Gaudas 


The ‘Gaudas’ of the Haraha Inscription seem to be a global reference to 
the eastern neighbours, the rulers of Magadha and beyond.^ That the 
kingdom of Magadha included the country of Gauda proper, or part of it, 
is virtually proven by the Damodarpur Copperplate Inscription (No. 5) of 
the Gupta year 224 (— AD 543/4). This inscription is one of a set of five 
copperplates found in Damodarpur in the Dinajpur District (Bangladesh), 
i.e. Gauda proper. It reports a land transaction in the Kotivarsa visaya of 
the Pundravardhana bhukti (i.e. Paundra). It was made *on the 5th day 
of Bhadra in the year 224, while the paramadaivata, paramabhattaraka, 
mahārājādhirāja Sri...°gupta was ruling the earth. 9? Various restora- 
tions have been proposed for the missing Gupta name: Budha?, Visnu?, 
Upa’, Bhanu? or Kumāra*.'*% Michael Willis (2005, 145) argues that ‘the 


154 The toponym Gauda in 6th and Yth-century sources is vague. If it is not used 
to indicate the east as such, Gauda proper may be best circumscribed as the 
borderlands of present-day West Bengal and Bangladesh, i.e. south of the Ganga, 
the land around Berhampur (Murshidabad District) with the capital Karnasu- 
varna on the Bhāgīrathī (Hooghly) River, and, north of the Gangā, the Malda and 
Dinajpur Districts, in which Damodarpur is situated. See Plate 6. 

155 CH II (1981), 361f., Sircar SI I, 347. For further discussion of the contents of this 
inscription see below, p. 242. 

156 Gupta 1974-79 I, 48f.; CII III (1981), 361; Sircar SI I, 346 n. 5. Willis 2005, 145 
n. 68. 
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opening three lines’ and ‘the pattern of endowment’ are similar and con- 
form to the style of charters of the Imperial Guptas. This argument, com- 
bined with the date of Gupta Era 224,19?" makes Visnugupta, son of Kumā- 
ragupta II, grandson of Narasimhagupta, a possible candidate. He is the 
last king of Magadhà known to us who claimed in an (undated) seal found 
at Nalanda to belong to the Imperial Guptas.!* If Visnugupta was still 
around as late as the fourth or fifth decade of the sixth century, he must 
have been in his seventies and lived long enough to become a contempo- 
rary of a ruler who belonged to a new dynasty that has been styled the 
‘Later Guptas,’ viz. Kumāragupta. As observed above (p. 42), we assume 
that the Later Guptas started as feudatories under the Imperial Guptas, 
in the days when the latter had been reduced to their Magadha and Gauda 
dominions.!*9 

Although nominal power in Magadhā and Gauda thus still seem to 
have rested with the Imperial Guptas, this power was somehow shared 
with the LG Kumaragupta. No doubt the Imperial Gupta court will have 
made things look as if nothing had changed for as long as possible, and 
will have clung to imperial titles till its last breath. Such is the inertia of 
history. 

Another, admittedly vague, indication that at least parts of Gauda 
were included in the Magadha kingdom in the fourth and fifth decades 
of the sixth century may be the praise of Kumaragupta's father, LG Jī- 
vitagupta I, in the Aphsad Stone Inscription of Adityasena, in which in- 
scription it is said that Jivitagupta struck terror into his enemy who was 
living at the borders of the ocean.!* This may be seen as an indication 


157 Cf. EI XV (1919-20), 142 where Basak reads 10 instead of 20, which would give 
the date AD 533/34. The date 224 was first read by Dikshit in EI XVII, 193. 

158 CIIIII (1981), 364. Willis 2005, 145 thinks that *his reign may have extended to 
circa 515 CE,’ but he gives no arguments to support this date. Cf. Devahuti 1998, 
16. For coins of Visnugupta see Allan 1914, 145f. and Raven 1994, 186 (‘ruled 
towards the middle of the sixth century’). 

159 The dynasty of the Later Guptas never claimed descent from the Imperial House, 
nor did they use imperial titles before the second half of the seventh century. This 
claim is found for the first time when the power of Kanauj, after King Harsa, was 
temporarily at a low ebb, namely in the Mandar Hill Rock Inscription of the LG 
king Adityasena, who is there called paramabhattārakamahārājādhirāja, just as his 
descendants give themselves imperial titles in their inscriptions. T'hey were, in the 
words of R.C. Majumdar, ‘the residuary legatee of the Gupta empire’ (Majumdar 
& Altekar 1967, 209). The still living memory of their failed bid for the succession 
to the imperial throne may be one of the factors that prevented LG Adityasena 
from assigning high-flown titles to the earlier kings of his lineage, or to himself for 
that matter, in his Aphsad inscription. 

160 CII III (1888), 203, ll. 4-5. That Gauda belonged to Magadhā seems also to emerge 
from the Aphsad Stone Inscription itself, which was composed (or engraved) by 
a native of Gauda, Stiksmasiva (CII III (1888), 205). Sircar 1971, 125 observes: 
‘About a century after the establishment of the powerful kingdom of Gauda, its 
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that the rulers of Magadhā in the first half of the sixth century had great 
difficulties in standing their ground against, on the one hand, their eastern 
neighbours on the Bay of Bengal, and, on the other, the Maukharis in the 
west. If we follow the Maukhari report of these events, the Guptas them- 
selves were soon forced ‘to take refuge at the ocean’: the Later Guptas, 
that is; for the ‘imperial house’ of Visnugupta, or what still remained of 
it, this defeat at the hands of the Maukharis was the final blow. 


Let us return to the Haraha Inscription. If we level the hyperbole, we may 
now explain the expression ‘and after having made the Gaudas, driven 
from their territory by (his) might, to take refuge at the ocean, !6! as a 
reference to the fact that the Maukhari king reduced the Magadha-Gauda 
kingdom to Gauda proper. This is in conformity with the claim made in the 
inscription of Īšānavarman's granddaughter to the effect that her father 
Suryavarman was born in the dynasty of the Varmans who were overlords 
of Magadhā (magadhadhipatya).!9? And this claim reveals precisely why 


name began to be used in a general sense to indicate the countries of Eastern 
India. In Dandin's Kāvyādarša (seventh century) one of the two principal styles of 
Sanskrit composition is described as Gauda or prācya, i.e. eastern.” The use of the 
word *Gauda' in the Haraha Inscription may indicate that this process had already 
set in a century earlier. Cf. also Thaplyal's (1985, 48f., 81f.) discussion of Yašo- 
varman's conquest of Magadha described in Vakpati's Gaüdavaho (cf. Majumdar 
1971, 86f.). 

161 See above, n. 138 on p. 53. Various interpretations of the reading cayatim(o)cita- 
sthalabhuvo have been proposed. See Thaplyal 1985, 23f. Sircar 1964, 129 trans- 
lates: 'after having made the Gaudas [compelled] to leave dry land for all time to 
come and to take shelter in [the waters of] the sea.” My translation of āyati with 
‘might’ takes its cue from Hemacandra’s Anekarthasamgraha 3.261: ayatih syat 
prabhavottarakalayoh (I am obliged to Alexis Sanderson for pointing this out to 
me). Maybe a pun was intended. 

162 The Maukharis were referred to by their allies, the Panduvamsins of Daksina Ko- 
sala, as the House (kula) of the Varmans, which had acquired great prestige due 
to their sovereignty over Magadha. The Vasantatilakā and Šārdūlavikrīdita verses 
15-16 in the Sirpur Laksmana Temple Stone Inscription of the time of Sivagupta 
Balarjuna run (Shastri 1995, 143; EI XI, 191): 

tasyorujanyajayino jananī janānām, īšasya sailata[na]yeva mayū/rakeļtoh | 

vismāpanī vibudhalokadhiyam babhūva, š$rīvāsateti narasinhatanoh sateva || 15 || 

nispanke magadhadhipatyamahatam jātah kule varmaņām, 

punyābhih krtibhih krtī krtamanahkampah [sudha]bhojinam | 

yam āsādya sutām himacala iva šrīsūryavarmā nrpah, 

pràpa prākparamešvaraš$vasuratāgarvānikharvam padam || 16 || 
The daughter, named Vāsatā, of Sūryavarman, brother of the Maukhari sovereign 
Sarvavarman, was married to the Panduvaméin king Harsagupta (in the verse in- 
dicated as prākparamešvara, Lord of the East), and became the mother of King 
Mahasivagupta Bālārjuna (the contemporary of Harsavardhana). These verses jux- 
tapose Mahaáivagupta, his father (Harsagupta) and his mother (Vāsatā) to Ska- 
nda/Kārttikeya (mayüraketu), Šiva (paramešvara) and Parvati ($ailatanayā), and 
point out that just as Pārvatī's father, Himācala, took pride in being the father-in- 
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the Maukharis spoke of their eastern enemies as the Gaudas and not as the 
Lords of Magadha: the latter would have had the unwanted implication 
that the Maukharis did not possess the birthright to that much-wanted, 
prestigious title. 

The exact role of the Maukharis of the Gaya region in driving the 
Guptas out of Magadha remains unclear, but the most likely scenario is 
that they acted in alliance with their relatives from Baghelkhand. Ana- 
ntavarman marked his newly won territory with three sanctuaries in the 
age-old caves of the Malabar-Nagarjuna Hills. It was probably from this 
time onwards, the moment when the Maukharis, that is ISanavarman, suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Guptas from Magadha in the fifth decade of the sixth 
century, that the dynasty assumed the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. 
'The battle had been all about Magadha. Kanauj, as a political centre, was 
still in its infancy in those days. The real trophy was sovereignty over the 
cradle of empire, the ancient land of the Buddha.!6? 

'There is more evidence that the territory of the Later Guptas was re- 
duced to Gauda in the second half of the sixth century. The Sumandala 
Copperplate Inscription of the time of Prithivivigraha-bhattaraka, ruler 
of Kalinga, is dated in the Gupta Year 250 (Ap 569).!9^ As to this, Sircar 
remarks:!** "This shows that, even though the Guptas had been ousted 
before this date from Bihar and U.P. by the Maukharis, they were contin- 
uing their hold on Bengal and Orissa.' Together with their allies in Orissa, 
these Later Gupta kings became sandwiched between the mighty alliance 
of the Maukharis and the Panduvamsin kings of Daksina Kosala on the 
one hand, and the hereditary ruler of Vanga (Bengal), Samācāradeva, on 
the other.!66 

The Aphsad Inscription informs us about the Maukhari-Gupta conflict 
from the other, Gupta side. King Adityasena reports in it the exploits of 
his ancestors, among which is LG Kumaragupta's inconclusive encounter 
with I$ànavarman. 


[KUMARAGUPTA] who, after he had become Mount Mandara (a 
dasher) as it were, quickly churned the formidable milk-ocean that 
was the army of the illustrious moon among kings I$anavarman, in 


law of Šiva, the Maukhari prince Suryavarman was proud of his daughter's marital 
bond with the House of the Panduvamsins. 

163 Kautilya's Arthašāstra (2.19.10) mentions Magadhā as the region from which 
metal/iron (ayas) is procured, and in AS 2.12.37 it observes: akaraprabhah košah 
košād dandah prajayate| prthivī košadaņdābhyām prapyate košabhūsaņā || 

164 SII, 490:... varttamānaguptarājye varsašatadvaye pancasaduttare kalingarastram 
anušāsati Sriprthivivigrahabhattarake. ... 

165 SII, 490, n. 4. 

166 Majumdar 1971, 42—44. 
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which the spreading rings of ripples were (like) banners, easily wav- 
ing in the rising wind, and in which the rocks were the massive, ag- 
gressive war-elephants, which were played round by the water-mass 
that was the dust that flew up—(this ocean) that was the source 
from which fortune/Laksmi was obtained.!97 


The same inscription suggests, however, that the final defeat of the Later 
Guptas at the hands of the Maukharis was suffered, not by LG Kuma- 
ragupta, whose pious death at Prayaga is mentioned,'*5 but by his son 
Damodaragupta, who fell in battle: 


WHILE he was rendering asunder the stepping array of the mighty 
elephants of the Maukhari, which had in (earlier) battles thrown 
aloft the army of the Hūņas, [Dàmodaragupta] passed out and, by 
the sweet caresses of the lotus-hands of the ladies of heaven, regained 
consciousness, taking his choice: ‘mine!’!® 


As already observed, Adityasena, the first of the Later Guptas (of Maga- 
dhà and Gauda) of whom we possess inscriptions, shied away from linking 
his pedigree to the Imperial Guptas. And his tone in describing his great- 
great-grandfather's war with the Maukharis is mild on the whole, when he 
calls the illustrious adversary Iéanavarman ‘the very moon among kings.’ 
As it happens, the political situation had changed dramatically in the 
hundred-and-thirty odd years since this battle. Adityasena had given his 
daughter in marriage to a descendant of the Maukharis, Bhogavarman, 
and he no longer needed to be afraid of their power, as this had dwindled 
by the time of Harsavardhana's demise (see Figure 6). 


167 CII III (1888), 203 ll. 6—7 (vs. 8): 


utsarpadvatahelacalitakadalikavicimalavitanah, 
prodyaddhūlījalaughabhramitagurumahāmattamātangašailah | 
bhīmah $ri$anavarmaksitipatiéaéinah sainyadugdhodasindhur, 
laksmisampraptihetuh sapadi vimathito mandaribhüya yena |6 || 
168 CII III (1888), 203 Il. 7-8: šauryasatyavratadharo yah prayāgagato dhane*| ambha- 
sīva karisagnau magnah sa puspapūjitah || * Sircar SI II, 47 conjectures dhani, i.e. 
‘as a wealthy man.’ '|Kumāragupta] who, faithful to his word and prowess, has 
gone to Prayāga in state, and, plunging (himself) into a fire of dry cow-dung, as if 
into water, became adorned with flowers.’ Devahuti 1998, 20 suggests that Kuma- 
ragupta’s failure against the Maukharis might have made him commit suicide. 
169 CII III (1888), 203 11. 8-9 (vs. 11): 


yo maukhareh samitisūddhatahūņasainyā, 
valgadghata vighatayann uruvarananam | 
sammūrchitah suravadhūr varayan mameti, 
tatpāņ(i) pankajasukhaspar(1) $ad vibuddhah || 11 || 
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Figure 6 


Marital alliances of the royal houses of North India 
in the 6th and Yth centuries 


Summarizing, we can say that, backed by the junior branch of his family in 
the Gaya region and in alliance with the Panduvamsins of Daksina Kosala 
(Chhattisgarh), I$anavarman, after having secured his position vis-à-vis 
the Aulikaras in Malwa in the west and the Visnukundins in Andhra 
and eastern Maharashtra in the south, succeeded in driving the Guptas, 
‘Imperial’ and ‘Later,’ out of their home base in Magadha before the 
middle of the sixth century. 


A PERIOD OF STABILITY AND CULTURAL BLOOM 


Sarvavarman and Avantivarman 


The power of the Hünas having been curbed by his father, the son Isanava- 
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rman thus managed to keep the major forces of his time at bay, through 
tactical alliances and military prowess. As we have suggested above, a 
peace treaty was agreed with the Visnukundins by accepting a marriage 
between his son Sarvavarman and the Visnukundin princess Indrabhattā- 
rika, and the friendship with the Panduvamsins was reinforced by the 
marriage of his granddaughter Vāsatā to Harsagupta. This strong position 
allowed I$ànavarman to become sovereign of Magadha. The Later Gu- 
ptas would not return there before the beginning of the seventh century, 
when the Maukharis had run into trouble. For the first time since the 
crumbling of the Gupta empire, I$ànavarman's successful policy created 
stability in Madhyade$a, which lasted for the greater part of the second 
half of the sixth century. He assumed the imperial title and began issuing 
his own coinage. His son and grandson, Sarvavarman and Avantivarman, 
are known not so much for their military successes as for the cultural 
achievements of their reigns.! Under them Kanauj developed into the 
political and cultural capital of North India.!! 

This city had a long history before it entered into the limelight. Its 
remains are covered today by a mound ‘known as Qila’ (‘40-ft. thick de- 
posit’), which was subjected to a small-scale excavation in 1955 by K.K. 
Sinha, very summarily reported in IAR 1955-56, 19-20. The finding of 
Painted Grey Ware (PGW) proves that this site reaches back to the Vedic 
period. ‘Several stone sculptures,’ Hindu and Jain, ‘are datable from the 
4th century AD to the medieval times.’ A great number of terracotta fig- 
urines have been assigned ‘to a date bracket between 450 and 650.7!” 

If we assume that Kanauj did not significantly change between Mau- 
khari rule and that of King Harsa, we may utilize Xuanzang’s description 
of it in order to get an idea of the city. 

The mound (qila) partly excavated and identified as the ancient city ‘is 
situated on the s. bank of the Bhagirathi near the confluence of the Ganga 
and Kali.'!"% Xuanzang situates the town on the right or western banks 
of the Ganga River,! and says that it ‘on the west borders on the river 


170 Seals of Sarvavarman, Avantivarman, and the enigmatic Su... have been found at 
the University of Nalanda (Patna District), i.e. in Magadha. 

171 Wink 1992. 

172 An Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology (EIA) II (Ghosh 1989), 199. J.S. Nigam, 
the author of the lemma on Kanauj in this Encyclopaedia, repeats what had been 
reported in IAR 1955-56. This is preceded by a summary of earlier (surface) find- 
ings, also lacking in precision and system. In 1977 Nigam had already published 
some terracottas in the Archaeological Museum at Kanauj, which had been recov- 
ered from the mound by the local people. What we need are new excavations that 
are properly recorded and published. 

173 Ghosh in EIA II, 199. 

174 Si-yu-ki I, 218. 
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Ganges,!” which, if we solve the apparent contradiction, probably refers 
to the tribute Kālī River. In other words, the ancient city lay between 
the Gangā in the east and the Kali in the west, in the doāb formed by 
the confluence of both rivers.! 6 Xuanzang reports that the city stretched 
over a length about 6km (201i). Its breadth was c. 1.5 km (4/51i) and 
was defended by a ‘dry ditch,’ which, no doubt, in the event of a siege, 
could be flooded with Ganges water. The 'lofty towers facing one another' 
were connected by a wall to complete the defences. Within these defences 
‘the houses were rich and well founded.’ Its inhabitants were ‘well off and 
contented,' and the layout of the city seems to have provided enough room 
for gardens, parks and ponds. That Kanauj was a centre of cultural life 
follows also from the words of the Chinese pilgrim,!”” and the opulence 
of Kanauj did not escape the attention of the Chinese pilgrim either: 
‘Valuable merchandise is collected here in great quantities.'!/* 

The Persian poet Firdawsi reports in his Shahname the precious gifts 
sent to the Sasanian king Khusrau Anushirvan (AD 531-579) by the ‘Ray 
of Qannuj,' such as ‘jewels, shades, gold and silver, musk, amber and fresh 
incense, rubies and silk fabrics.” Among these presents there may also have 
been a gift to mankind as observed by Renate Syed (Plate 7): 


Plate 7 


King Khusrau Anushirvan sits before the chess board 


while his vazir and the envoy of Qannüj are playing chess +° 


175 Si-yu-ki I, 206. 

176 This interpretation is supported by the Japanese translation of the Si-yu-ki by 
Mizutani, who, in a footnote, remarks that the ‘Ganges’ here probably refers to its 
tribute river Kali (information kindly provided by Yuko Yokochi). The ‘Bhagirathi’ 
mentioned by Ghosh (above) may indicate an old channel of the Gangā. 

177 Si-yu-ki I, 206f. See above, p. 15. 

178 Si-yu-ki I, 206. 
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The Indian envoy presented the Sasanian king with the game of 
chess, saying: 


‘May you live as long as the skies endure! Bid those who have been 
most engaged in the pursuit of science to place the chequerboard 
before you and let each man express his opinion as to how this subtle 
game is played. Let them identify each piece by name, declare how 
it must be moved and upon which square. They must be able to 
distinguish the foot-soldier [pawn], the elephant [bishop], and the rest 
of the army, such as the rook [castle] and the horse [knight], and the 
movements of the vizier [queen] and Shah [king]. If they discover how 
this subtle game is played, they will have surpassed all other sages 
and I will then gladly send to your court the impost and tribute which 
you exact. 

If, on the other hand, the council of notable men of Iran fail utterly 
in this science and prove themselves to be unequal with us in it, you 
will no longer be able to exact from this land and territory of ours 
any kind of tribute or impost. You, on the other hand, will submit to 
the payment of tribute; for science is superior to any wealth however 
noteworthy.'!90 


'The caturanga thus reached Persia as a game; it had a gameboard 
and a set number of figures, which moved and struck according to 
certain rules.!*! 


This ‘Ray of Qannuj,' Renate Syed argues, may have been the Maukhari 


king Sarvavarman. 
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180 


181 


182 


182 


St Petersburg National Library of Russia: MS Dorn 329, 307r : ‘La date de notre 
manuscrit, à filets rouges et violets, est de l'année 733 — 1332/33. Il est écrit en car- 
actéres neshky et rempli de peintures d'un trés mauvais style.’ The picture has been 
retrieved from http: //shahnama.caret.cam.ac.uk/shahnama/faces/cardview. 
This translation is taken from Reuben Levy's translation of the Shahname, 327f. It 
replaces the one given by Syed. Finally the Vazir Bozorgmehr succeeds in penetrat- 
ing the rules of the game, much to the mortification of the envoy from Hind. He is 
sent back to his king with a rival of chess, the game of backgammon (Nard) along 
with a similar message as the one with which he had come. The same vazir, accord- 
ing to the Shāhnāme, rendered the Patīcatantra (Kalila and Dimna) into Pahlavi, 
a book that had secretly been copied/translated and sent from the king's library 
in Kanauj to the court of Khusrau Anushirvan by his physician Borzuy. Both sto- 
ries point to an intensive cultural exchange between the Persian and Indian royal 
courts. 

Syed 2008, 365. Renate Syed discusses three terracotta figurines of ‘warriors’ (Figs. 
32.1-3) found at Kanauj (taken from Nigam 1977, 214-18). She argues that the 
warrior figurines could be chess pieces and compares them to similar pieces of 
horsemen and elephants found elsewhere in central, northern India (Figs. 32.4-8). 
Syed, op. cit. pp. 366f. For a different opinion see Elliot & Dowson I, 409f., who 
ascribe the origin of the game to King Čāč of Sindh (see below, p. 114). The first 
reference to the game of chess (caturańga) in Indian sources is Bana's HC 2 p. 127 
[35]: astāpadānām caturangakalpanà (Samkara: °phalakanam): *|Under the benign 
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To substantiate this hypothesis, Syed refers to the seventh-century Nir- 
mand Copperplate Inscription of Samudrasena, which has been found in 
Nirmanda, an agrahara, on the right bank of the Sutlej River near Rampur, 
c. 60 km north of Simla, c. 170 km north of Sthanesvara, in the foothills of 
the Himalaya (Himachal Pradesh). The inscription records the donation 
of the village Sülisa to the local community of Atharvana brahmins by a 
local and otherwise unknown king Samudrasena, and reinforces an earlier 
donation of a plot of land that had been granted by Maharaja Sarvavarman 
on the occasion of the installation of the god Kapalesvara. 9? 

If this Sarvavarman is the Maukhari king of Kanauj, the land grant 
would indicate that Sarvavarman held suzerainty over the land belonging 
to the Pusyabhütis of Sthaneávara, whose king, at the time of Šarva- 
varman, may have been Adityavardhana, Harsa's grandfather. The formal 
title of this king, Maharaja, in Harsa's dynastic pedigree may point to 
his feudatory status.!* The presentation of the king of Hind, the Ray of 
Qannuj, in the Shahname as the eastern neighbour of the Shah of Iran 
may therefore be roughly correct, if we disregard, with Firdawsi, minor 
kingdoms, such as that of Sindh, which existed in between the two realms. 

On the other hand, a king of Kanauj like Sarvavarman did not need to 
possess suzerainty over the countries between Kanauj and the Hindu Kush 
in order to enter into exchange with the King-of-Kings and the Shahname 
may simply be inaccurate when it uses the term ‘neighbour.’ A king of 
Kanauj making a land grant in a petty hill state more than 500 km to the 
north-west is problematic and the Sarvavarman mentioned in the Nirmand 
Copperplate may have been another king of that name. 

A similar, more likely case in which reference is made to a grant made 
earlier by the Maukhari Sarvavarman seems to be presented by the Barah 
Copperplate Inscription (AD 836). In this inscription the Pratihara king 
Bhoja I of Kanauj informs the residents of the village of Valaka in the 
Udumbara visaya in the Kālaūjara mandala of the Kanyakubja bhukti 
that he reinforces an agrahara grant that had originally been made by the 


reign of King Harsa] the (only) formation of an army is that of the eight squares.’ 
Cf. HC 1 p.14 [3] referring to the chequerboard: astapada (= caturangaphalaka, 
according to Samkara ad loc.). 

183 CII III (1888), 289 1.9: kapālešvaradevasya pürvapratisthayam mahārājašarva- 
varmena bhumī dattā. For a Kapalasthana, a siddhasthana, in connection with 
the two sanctuaries of Süle$vara and Mahākāya see SP I, 73 (SP 7.26-36) and 
n. 517 on p. 167. 

184 Devahuti 1998, 33 comes to the same conclusion, though on different grounds. She 
argues that Sarvavarman may have passed through the territory of the Vardhanas 
in order to repel the Hūņas. We have argued that the Maukhari fight with the 
Hunas had taken place two generations earlier, but it is not unlikely that from 
that time onwards the Pusyabhūti kings of Sthane$vara were feudatories of the 
Maukharis. 
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Paramešvara Sri Sarvavarmadeva.!®° Kāla- 
njara and its district belonged to the 
heartlands of Maukhari power and Sarva- 
varman's engagement here is only natu- 
ral !56 

Like his father, Sarvavarman thus pro- 
moted the cause of religion, in particular 
Šaivism. But not exclusively Šaivism, as 
the eighth-century Deo-Baranark Inscrip- 
tion of Jivitagupta II proves.'®" In this in- 
scription Sarvavarman and his son Avanti- 
varman are named as kings who had re- 
newed an earlier grant made by an (as yet 
unidentified) Paramešvara Bālādityadeva 
to the temple of bhagavacchri- Varunavasi- 
bhattāraka.!58 

The god Varuņavāsin is to be identified with the sun god Sürya.!*? The 


Plate 8 
Pillar at Deo-Baranark 
Inscription of Jivitagupta 


185 SI II, 233-35. 

186 Kalaüjara, the present-day hillfort Kalinjar in Bundelkhand, has very old Šaiva 
connections. See further below, p. 202. 

187 CII III (1888), 213-18. 

188 Von Stietencron 1966, 242 remarks regarding the identity of this King Bālāditya: 
‘Versuche ihn mit Baladitya, dem Besieger des Mihirakula im Anfang des 6. Jahrh. 
zu identifizieren oder als Narasimhagupta Baladitya, Sohn des Purugupta und 
Vater des Kumaragupta um 470 n. Chr. zu datieren, müssen als fehlgeschlagen 
betrachtet werden.' The three successive generations of Bhojaka priests (for which 
see next note)—Stryamitra, Hamsamitra, Rsimitra, donees of Bālāditya, Šarva- 
varman, and Avantivarman respectively (CII III (1888), 216) —suggest that Bala- 
ditya, the founder of the temple, lived in the time of I$anavarman of Kanauj, i.e. 
in the middle of the sixth century. This agrees more or less with von Stietencron's 
conclusion that ‘die Bhojaka nicht vor der 2. Hàlfte des 6. Jahrhunderts nach Indien 
gekommen sind' (op. cit. 243). We should perhaps look for a minor King Bālādi- 
tya, whose commitment to the Sun temple was endorsed by the Maukharis. The 
fragmentary Sarnath Stone Inscription of Prakataditya, found 150 km to the west, 
records the building of a temple of Krsna by Prakataditya, who was the son of a pati 
Baladitya and his wife Dhavalā. Among his ancestors was another nrpa Baladitya. 
Fleet dates this inscription to the end of the seventh century on palaeographical 
grounds (CII III (1888), 285). 

189 The identification of Varunavasin with Sūrya is evident from the priests who were 
the beneficiaries of the (reconfirmed) grant: the bhojakas. A bhojaka is an officiant 
of the Surya cult and this inscription appears to be the earliest attestation of 
this class of temple priests (Von Stietencron 1966, 242). Von Stietencron (op. cit. 
248ff.) distinguishes between the Magas, whom he considers to have been non-Zoro- 
astrian worshippers of the Iranian sun god Mithra (Mihira), and the Zoroastrian 
Bhojakas. Mayrhofer, EWA 2. Teil s.v. bhoja rejects an Iranian origin of the word 
(against Scheftelowitz, Die Mithra-Religion der Indoskythen und ihre Beziehung 
zum Saura und Mithras-Kult, in: Acta Orientalia 11 (1933), p. 306: from Middle 
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Plate 9 
Emblem of a seal of Sarvavarman 


site of this temple, "Vāruņikā, is in the present village Dev or Deo-Bara- 
nark on the left bank of the Son in today's Bhojpur District (the former 
Shahabad District) of Bihar, c. 40 km south of Arrah, i.e. in a region that 
belonged to the Maukharis from an early date. 

The inscription is found ‘on two contiguous faces of a pillar in the 
entrance-hall of a temple on the west side of the village, which has appar- 
ently been adapted in modern times as a temple of the god Vishnu.'!?0 
According to Krishna Dev, this pillar (Plate 8) ‘is stylistically assignable 
to c. A.D. 500-550. 191 


Broad-minded advancement of a harmonious religious and social order 
seems also to be expressed in the seals of the Maukhari kings, Sarva- 
varman and Avantivarman. If we are allowed to interpret their beautifully 
carved emblems (Plate 9) as a historical allegory, we see the cause of the 
Dharma, described as a four-footed bull by Manu and later sources,!?? 


Iranian *bozak, ‘saviour’). 

190 CIIIII (1888), 214. 

191 EITA II.1, 122. This places the original Sun temple built by Baladitya squarely 
in the Maukhari period. Obviously the temple was refurbished again by the LG 
Jivitagupta, who had his inscription engraved on an original pillar. The place is 
a rich archaeological site with sculptures from the seventh century and later (see 
Patil 1963, 99-103; Huntington 1984, 85f.; EITA II.1, 122). For one of a dozen 
Surya images from Deo-Baranark see Huntington op. cit. Fig. 88. 

192 As four-footed in Manu 1.81 (catuspat sakalo dharmah) and as a bull in Manu 
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happily making headway—the Bull attended respectfully by a guardian 
with a chowry in his right hand and a plough (?) in his left,?? and led by 
a man in front, carrying the double battle-axe in his right and the royal 
standard, topped with the cakra, in his left hand—the Law accompanied 
by the allegorical figures of the king and his countryman. The Bull is led by 
the cakradhara, the wielder of the cakra, who in the seal inscription below 
the emblem is likened to the Maukhari king in person, whose rule (cakra) 
furthers the cause of the dharmic order.?^ And the double entendres do 
not end here. The reader may also see in the image the thriving Šaiva 
religion, represented by the Bull, the vāhana of Siva, who is aniconically 
represented by the parasol. These seals of the Maukhari kings thus seem 
to express through subtle metaphor the prospering under their rule of the 
combined cause of the Šaiva religion and the Dharma. 

The topicality of the Šaiva accommodation of the Dharma in the sec- 
ond half of the sixth century is nicely illustrated by a myth found in the 
original Skandapurana. In SP 33.102-129 it is told how the uncontrollable, 
wild bull (vrsa) is domesticated by Siva’s Ganapa Prabhākara. Its front 
part is said to accommodate the Dharma and the hind part the Vedic 
sacrifice (Yajna); together they come to constitute the body of the bull. 
All deities are further said to take up residence in this bull at their specific 
places. In this way the bull is transformed into Siva’s vehicle (vàhana).!9? 

The commitment to the Saiva religion is no less eloquently worded in 
the inscription of Sarvavarman's brother, Süryavarman, where the prince 
reports the restoration work he ordered on a dilapidated temple of the Foe 
of Andhaka, which he had seen on one of his hunting parties. 

The story of the asura Andhaka in Šaiva mythology is comparatively 
late. Although this myth is known to the Mahābhārata, which calls Šiva 
*Andhakaghātin,'!9 the first extant text in which it is told in extenso is our 
Skandapuràna.!?" This ‘Andhaka Cycle’ is inserted into the middle of the 
Skanda Cycle of the Skandapurana, occupying 384 pages (SPpy 73-157) 


8.16 (vrso hi bhagavan dharmas), and thus in the Visnudharmottarapuràna as a 
four-footed bull: vrso hi bhagavan dharmaš catuspadah prakīrtitah (VDhP 3.48.18). 

193 Sircar in SI II, 214 sees in this an ‘ordinary long-handed double-axe,’ the axe in 
the hand of the the man in front as ‘a curved double-axe on a short transversed 
(sic) handle.” 

194 CII III (1888), 220: varnasáramavyavasthapanapravrttacakrah. 

195 SP 33.116-17. 

196 MBh 7.57.50, 12 App. I No. 28,1. 177, 13 App. I No. 6,1. 51. Cf. also MBh 7.130.38, 
7.131.53, 7.172.65. 

197 I base myself on a presentation by Yuko Yokochi at the XIVth World Sanskrit 
Conference in Kyoto in 2009, titled How to Incorporate Vaisnava Myths into the 
Saiva Mythology, which is forthcoming in the publications series Studies in the 
Skandapurana. 
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of the total of 981 pages of text in Bhattarāī's edition.!?$ Andhaka is the 
Šaiva counterpart of Visņu's demon-devotee Prahlāda. The Skandapurāņa 
makes Andhaka the issue of Šiva, born from the total darkness that ensued 
when Parvati blindfolded him in jest.!99 Siva gives Andhaka to the demon 
Hiranyāksa as his son, who replaces the five sons known from the Purana- 
paficalaksana.?9? [t is a strategy by the composers of the Skandapurana 
to incorporate originally Vaisnava mythology into their Šaiva world (see 
above, p. 5). Andhaka is finally defeated by Siva and, purified by his lance, 
becomes Siva’s devotee and is adopted as his son (SPph 155-156).7°! The 
important place allotted to the Andhaka mythology in the Skandapura- 
na may thus be seen as signifying a shift of religious paradigm, from a 
religious world dominated by Visnu to one in which the Saiva religion takes 
pole position. This first epigraphical attestation of the figure of Andhaka 
substantiates this significance. 

The temple restored by Suryavarman, known as Ksemešvara, became 
*an ornament of the earth' and the prasasti composer, Ravi$anti, opens the 
inscription with two marigala verses, proclaiming an accomplished Saivite 
theology and expressing the wish that the reinstated temple god, the ‘Foe 
of Andhaka,’ may provide the devotee with a safe haven. 


HE who is the cause of the acting deities that effect the manifes- 
tation, destruction and preservation of the world; the one on whom 
yogis, for whom the mass of darkness (i.e. tamas) has been destroyed 
and who have overcome their passions (rajas), meditate; the one in 
whose heart passion has no place, although a woman occupies half 
(his body); he, the soul of (all) living beings, the destroyer of the 
Triple City, the fountainhead of bliss on earth, is victorious.?0? 


198 'To arrive at the number of pages that encompass the Andhaka Cycle proper in 
the text, we have to subtract 55 pages of chapters SPgn 113-129, which deal with 
various battles between gods and demons, among which Visnu's fight with Bali 
(the Vamana-Trivikrama myth, SPgn 116.13-117.20) and the myth cycle of Rā- 
ma-Jamadagnya (Parašurāma, SPgx 121.23-124.18). 

199 Cf. MBh 13.127.40-45 where this blindfolding explains Siva's third eye, but is not 
related to the birth of Andhaka. 

200 PPL pp. 166, 196, 215. 

201 The Stotra spoken by Andhaka in praise of Siva (SPpn 155.20—39) is borrowed by 
the Avantyakhanda of the later Skandapurāņa (1.38.11—23) and Srstikhanda of the 
Padmapurāņa (33.153-171, Venk. Ed.; 28.157-175, ASS Ed.). For a study of these 
parallels see Yokochi 2004a. 

202 EI XIV, 115 vss. 1-2 (Metre Sardiilavikridita): 

lokaviskrtisamksayasthitikrtam yah karanam vedhasam, 
dhvastadhvāntacayāh parāstarajaso dhyayanti yam yoginah | 
yasyardhasthitayosito "pi hrdaye nāsthāyi cetobhuva, 
bhūtātmā tripurantakah sa jayati §reyahprasitir bhuvaļ || 1 || 
āšoņām phaņinah phaņopalarucā saimhīm vasānam tvacam, 
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Suryavarman did not only restore temples, he took pride in his contribu- 
tion to the arts and learning as well.?°? That this patronage carried with 
it more than mere rhetoric may be deduced from the fact that conditions 
were created in which literary talent could flourish. 

In his Kādambarī (1) Bàna acknowledges that his teacher, Bhatsu, 
was honoured by royal Maukharis (sasekharaih maukharibhih krtārcanam), 
and one of India's main playwrights, Visakhadatta, worked at the court 
of Avantivarman in the last quarter of the sixth century. The latter con- 
tention has been disputed and requires some further consideration. But 
before doing so, some words need to be said about another, anonymous 
playwright,** the author of the Kaumudimahotsava. 


The Kaumudīmahotsava 


Because of the simplicity of its style, this play has been compared with 
those ascribed to Bhāsa and is accordingly dated by Warder (1989-1992 
IV, 428) to the third century AD. Its protagonist is Kalyanavarman, son 
of Sundaravarman, who had been ousted from his Magadha kingdom by 
his adopted son, Candasena. Candasena had married a Licchavi princess 
and had wrested Pataliputra from his foster father with the help of his 
in-laws. As Warder (op. cit. 428) remarks, ‘the play thus purports to be 
historical.' 

The historicity of the play has been taken seriously by Edward Pires, 
who, on account of the names ending in *varman and their association with 
a Magadha dynasty (Magadhakula), takes Sundaravarman and Kalyana- 
varman as two historical, fourth-century Maukhari rulers of Magadha. To 
support this identification Pires refers to the Chandravalli Inscription of 
the Kadamba king Maytragarman.?” The Maukharis/Mokaris mentioned 


šubhrām locanajanmanā kapišayad bhasa kapālāvalīm | 
tanvīm dhvāntanudam mrgākrtibhrto bibhrat kalām maulinā, 
dišyād andhakavidvisah sphuradahi stheyah padam vo vapuk || 2 || 


For the translation of the second verse see Introduction p. 14. 
203 EI XIV, 117 vs. 17 (metre Šārdūlavikrīdita): 


yo bālendusakānti krtsnabhuvanapreyo dadhad yauvanam, 

šāntah $astravicaranahitamanah param kalānām gatah | 

laksmīkīrtisarasvatīprabhrtayo yam spardhayevaárita, 

loke kamitakamibhavarasikah kantajano bhüyasa|| 17 || 
For the translation of verse 17 see Introduction p. 14. 

204 The editors of this play, which is found in a single palmleaf manuscript preserved in 
Kerala, conjecture that its author may have been a woman: the first two aksaras 
of the supposed name have been eaten away by worms, and the remaining two 
legible aksaras point to a feminine instrumental, ?kaya), possibly of the author's 
(1989-1992 IV, 429). 

205 See above, n. 111 on p. 41. 
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in this inscription are, according to Pires, the Maukharis of Magadhā, 
ruling there at the end of the third and beginning of the fourth century. 
According to him, the play was commissioned by Kalyanavarman after he 
had regained the throne, for the occasion of his coronation, which Pires 
dates to about AD 326.706 Pires's arguments are ingenious—he identifies 
the adopted son Candasena with Candragupta I, who indeed married a 
Licchavi princes—but fail to convince in the end, due to a lack of indepen- 
dent historical corroboration.” The word ‘Maukhari’ does not feature in 
the play and Maukhari rulers, let alone ones who carry these names, are 
unknown from other sources pertaining to the history of Magadha in the 
third and fourth centuries. 

However, just as the Trivandrum plays (formerly ascribed integrally 
to Bhāsa) have been dated variously, but on the whole considerably later, 
by modern scholarship,?°° the Kaumudimahotsava may also belong to a 
later period. Although essentially fictional, the Magadha setting and the 
fact that the Varman dynasty is hailed as its legitimate sovereign may 
have made the court of the Maukharis, after they had safeguarded their 
sovereignty over Magadha, the most natural theatre for the performance 
of this play.” A Praharsini verse in the play, referring to Prince Kalya- 
navarman at his victorious entry into Pataliputra, would have received 
enthusiastic acclaim, if spoken on a Maukhari stage, especially after Isa- 
navarman's expulsion of the Later Guptas from Magadha and his capture 
of Pataliputra.?!0 


Visakhadatta 


If we now return to Visakhadatta, we have to admit that the association of 
this playwright with the Maukhari court is equally hypothetical. For the 
date of this author is uncertain. This is mainly because in some MSS of 
Višākhadatta's play Mudrārāksasa (in which Candragupta Maurya is one 


206 Pires 1934, 26, 168. 

207 Cf. Warder 1989-1992 IV, 428. 

208 Tieken 1993; van der Geer 1998; Brückner 1999—2000; Salomon 2010. 

209 Part of the homeland of the Maukharis was, as we have seen above (p.47), in 
Magadha, to the east of the River Son, in the Gaya region. The date of the play, 
however, remains uncertain; it could be considerably later, written, like some of 
the Trivandrum plays, by a (south Indian) author who wished to give his play a 
credible historical setting. 

210 Kaumudimahotsava Act 4 vs. 18: 

šrīmadbhih sacivasataih* samanvito ’sau, 
laksmīvān udunivahair ivodurājah | 
prahlānām nayanamahotsavah prajānām, 
samprāpto magadhakulankurah kumarah || 
* read ° šataih 


Translation given above, p. 14. 
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of the protagonists), the final blessing spoken by the chief actor features 
the name ‘Candragupta.’ On account of this, the play has been ascribed 
to the time of the Gupta king Candragupta IL?!! However, other MSS 
read instead of Candragupta: ‘Avantivarman’ (certainly the lectio diffici- 
lior), the name of the Maukhari king. The matter has been discussed by 
Dhruva, the editor of the text (pp. ix-xv), who infers from the mention of 
a successful campaign against the Mlecchas in the final verse—Dhruva has 
no doubt that these Mlecchas are the Hunas—that Visakhadatta is to be 
dated to the time of Avantivarman in the last quarter of the sixth century. 
His conclusions have been adopted by Warder and we follow Dhruva and 
Warder in this matter.?!? 


May that King Avantivarman guard the world for a long time to 
come, while his servants and relatives enjoy prosperity—the one to 
the tip of whose tusk the Earth earlier, when she was engulfed by 
a destructive flood, had been fastened when he, as the Self-born 
God, had assumed the body of a boar appropriate to a mode of 
protecting (the world), and the (same) one, now in the form of a 
king, to whose arms she has (again) been driven, terrified as she is 
by the Mlecchas.?!? 


The Mlecchas, we presume with Dhruva and Warder, are the Hūņas and 
their confederates, who had seriously threatened the reigns of Avanti- 
varman's ancestors and who had not yet appeared in India during Candra- 
gupta II's rule.?^ Moreover, as we have earlier argued (Bakker 2006, 
167ff.), in another, unfortunately lost but reconstructed play of Visākhada- 
tta, the Devicandragupta, this playright presented an embarrasing picture 
of the internal relations at the court of the Guptas at the time of Candra- 
gupta, a play which it is hard to imagine being staged at the Gupta court 


211 Most recently by Michael Willis 2009, 60f., who argues in favour of Candragupta 
II as the subject of the blessing. 

212 Warder 1989-92 III, 257. Earlier the matter was discussed to the same effect by 
Winternitz 1920, 210, especially n. 3. 

213 Mudrārāksasa (final verse): 

vārāhīm ātmayones tanum avanavidhav āsthitasyānurūpām, 

yasya prag dantakotim pralayaparigatā šišriye bhūtadhātrī| 

mlecchair udvejyamānā bhujayugam adhunā samšritā rājamūrteh, 

sa árimadbandhubhrtyas ciram avatu mahīm pārthivo 'vantivarmā || 
Other MSS finish the verse with: parthivas candraguptah. 

214 Warder 1989-1992 III, 206: *... the conclusion becomes irresistible that at the time 
of the triumphant end of the Hunnish wars Visakhadatta had a message for India 
on the subject of the barbarian invasions. He does not oppose “Indians” or Aryans 
to barbarians, however. He is interested in the defence, not of a people or a nation 
but of a civilisation. It is wise and just government which has to be established 
and maintained. It is the Earth which is to be protected from oppresssion by the 
barbarians, as we read in the final benediction of the play.” 
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itself. Performance at the Maukhari court, on the other hand, may account 
for the living tradition reported by Bāņa in his Harsacarita, in which, more 
than 250 years later, Harsa's commander of the elephant troops, Skanda- 
gupta, warns the king of the vileness of men by telling him, among many 
other examples, that the king of the Šakas, who desired another man's 
wife, was cut down by Candragupta who had disguised himself in her 
dress, the theme of the Devicandragupta.?? 

As another example, the minister of elephantry had just before 
reminded Harsa that, in the not so distant past, the otherwise un- 
known Maukhari ‘fool’ (maukharimūrkha) and lover of panegyrists, 
Ksatravarman, had been assassinated by his enemy's emissaries who 
had disguised themselves as bards (marikha). This is one more, albeit 
somewhat ironic, indication of the high regard in which the arts were 
held at the Maukhari court.?!6 

It is during this period, as we will argue below (see p. 137), that the 
decision was taken, now that the composition of the Mahabharata and 
the Purāņa-Paūcalaksaņa had come to an end, to compose the first great 
Purāņa that would do full justice to the expanding corpus of Šaiva mythol- 
ogy, a text that could serve the whole community of Mahe$varas, a swiftly 
growing community of laymen and ascetics. This seems a likely scenario, 
though it has to be admitted that there exists no direct proof that such a 
vast literary endeavour, the composition of the Skandapurana, was known 
to and supported by the Maukharis and their court. 


To return to political history, we can observe that the threat of the Mle- 
cchas had not yet completely vanished during Avantivarman's reign. An 
indication to this effect, in addition to Visākhadatta's evidence, can be 
deduced from the Harsacarita which tells us that after the wedding of 
his daughter Rājyasrī to Grahavarman, the king of Thanesar wanted to 
deliver a final blow to the Hunas by sending Rājyašrī's elder brother into 
the field: 


Then, one day, the king summoned Rājyavardhana, who had reached 
the age of bearing arms, and sent him, after he had placed him at the 
head of an immense force, joined by reliable feudatories and time- 
serving advisors, to the north, in order to destroy the Hunas, as the 
lion, master of the deer, (dispatches) his cubs against the deer.?!" 


215 Harsacarita (HC) 6, p. 346f. [51]: aripure ca parakalatrakamukam kaminivesaguptah 
candraguptah šakapatim ašātayat. For a reconstruction of the lost Devicandragupta 
see Raghavan 1963, 858—880; cf. Bakker 2006, 167f. 

216 HC 6, p. 346 [51]. 

217 HC 5, p.250 [19]: atha kadacid raja rājyavardhanam kavacaharam ahüya hūņān 
hantum hariņān iva harir harinesakis$ora(ka)m aparimitabalanuyatam cirantanair 
amātyair anuraktaig ca mahasamantaih krtvā sābhisaram uttarapatham prāhiņot | 
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The newlywed Grahavarman, on the other hand, remained in Thanesar 
for ten more days, enjoying his marital bliss, before, according to Bana, 
collecting his dowry gifts and leading his young bride and her cortége to 
Kanyakubja. An idea of the lustre and grandeur of the capitals of those 
days may be derived from Bana's description of Sthanvi$vara at the time 
of the wedding. And the Mudraraksasa gives us an insight into the political 
skills and sophistication that were cultivated at the royal court of Kanya- 
kubja. But all this grandeur and sophistication would soon no longer stand 
up to the forces of resentment that conspired against them, and they could 
not prevent Skanda—the god of war whose birth was being sung in one 
of the greatest literary productions of the time—from demanding urgent 
attention. 


Plate 10 
Image of Skanda (Kārttikeya) found in Kanauj 


A Reshuffle of Power in Madhyadesa 


THE THANESAR-KANAUJ AXIS 


Preamble 


When the Maukharis established their power in Madhyadeša by the mid- 
dle of the sixth century, they did so by accommodating the remains of 
the central political structures of the Gupta empire and marginalizing its 
remnants in the west and the east. To the south-west of their kingdom, 
descendants of the Gupta viceroys of Vidisa may have continued playing 
a role in local politics, be it mainly as vassals and subordinates of new, 
more powerful rulers such as the Hunas, Aulikaras and Kalacuris. To the 
east of their kingdom in Gauda (West Bengal), the dynasty of the Later 
Guptas held its ground in alliance with the rulers of Kalinga (Orissa), 
among whom was the afore mentioned Prithivivigraha. These two oppo- 
site corners became hotbeds of resistence, which reached boiling point 
after the death of Avantivarman. In the events that followed, the kingdom 
of Thanesar played a key role. 


Sthānešvara 


We possess two contemporaneous literary sources for the early history 
of Sthane$vara/Sthanvi$vara (Thanesar), one mythological, the Skanda- 
purana, the other semi-historical, Bana's Harsacarita. In the second part 
of this study their congruity will be discussed in more detail. Here it will 
suffice to observe that in his Harsacarita Bana ingeniously played with 
the tradition of the Bhargava brahmins by linking the story of his own 
descent to that of Dadhica, the founder of Sthane$vara according to the 
Skandapurana. 

The pedigree constructed by Bana (see Figure 10, below, p. 159) not 
only linked the Vatsyayanas to the collateral Bhargava branch of Dadhica, 
it also seems to have had a geo-political dimension in that it connected 
two regions: the one along the Sarasvati, the ‘Side of the Sarasvati River,’ 
and the other along the Sona river, the ‘Side of the Sona River.’ The 
Pusyabhūtis belonged to the former, the Maukharis to the latter. Harsa 
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united both regions within his kingdom, a feat foreshadowed by his sister's 
marriage, as succinctly observed by Bāņa, when he puts the following 
words in the mouth of the wise brahmin Gambhira, who speaks to Harsa's 
brother-in-law Grahavarman when he enters the bridal chambers: 


At last, my dear, the brilliant Houses of the Pusyabhutis and the 
Maukharis have been brought together by Rājyašrī (royal glory), 
when she obtained you (as her husband), two lineages whose myriads 
of qualities, like the two lineages of the Sun and Moon, evoke bliss 
in the ears of the wise, when they are sung by all the world.?!® 


About the origins of the Pusyabhuti dynasty itself we know nothing, apart 
from what Bana tells us. The Harsacarita in chapter 3 (pp. 135-94) gives a 
legendary account of how the Pusyabhūtis obtained power over the land of 
their kingdom in Šrīkaņtha (Kuruksetra). The alleged founder of Harsa's 
dynasty, Pusyabhüti, is depicted as a staunch Šaiva. 

At the invitation and under the guidance of a Tantric teacher hail- 
ing from the South (daksinatya), the Mahāšaiva preceptor (bhuvanaguru), 
Bhairavacarya, Pusyabhūti becomes deeply involved in a black magic rit- 
ual (Vetālasādhana) within the cremation ground (Mahàsma£ana).?!? In 
this ritual the deity (vāstunāga) of the land (janapada) of Srikantha, in 
which Sthanvi$vara (Pusyabhüti's capital) is situated,??? the eponymous 
Naga Srikantha, is conjured up by this ácárya,??! and forced into submis- 
sion by the king, who is about to kill him with the magic sword Attahasa, 


218 HC 4 p.244 [16]: tata, tvām prapya cirāt khalu rājyašriyā ghatitau tejomayau sa- 
kalajagadgtyamanabudhakarnanandakarigunaganau somasūryavamšāv iva pusya- 
bhūtimukharavamšau | The Maukharis traced their pedigree back to the Sun (above, 
n. 112 on p. 42), though they shied away from claiming to belong to the Sūrya- 
vamša. 

219 Bana gives a flowery description of this teacher (HC 3, pp. 169-73 [46f.]), who, 
wrapped in a black woollen cloth, sits on a tiger skin spread on the ground that 
was smeared with cow dung and encircled by a line of ashes (bhasmarekha), with 
the whole of the Saiva scriptures (Saivasamhita) at the tip of his tongue, his head 
purified by the dust of Pasupati’s feet, with a following of a throng of Māhešvaras, 
being a temple of grace (prasadam prasādasya), like another Lord (bhagavantam). 
This teacher, who resides temporarily in a Bilva-vatika north of an old Matr tem- 
ple, does not seem to be smeared with ashes (apart from his forehead), nor is 
a skull one of his attributes. His sectarian affiliation is undefined, although the 
macabre ritual which he performs in the cremation ground—a fire sacrifice in the 
cavity of the skull/mouth of a corpse on which he is seated (Savasyorasy upavišya 
jatajatavedasi mukhakuhare prarabdhagnikaryam)—suggests a Šaiva belonging to 
the Tantric rather than the Pasupata tradition (HC 3 p. 182 [51]; cf. Sanderson 
2001, 11-13). 

220 The Gaüdavaho refers to $rikantha, as Siriāmtha (v. 484). Vākpatirāja describes 
it as the site where Janamejaya's serpent sacrifice took place (vv. 472-484); v. 485 
makes it clear that Kuruksetra is meant. 

221 The goblin/deity (vetala), whose submission is sought, is evoked by the japa of the 
Mahāmantra named ‘Mahakalahrdaya’ (HC 3 pp. 178 [49], 18416. [51f.]). 
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a gift from Bhairavacarya. Then, when the king is prepared to let him 
go because of his brahminhood, a goddess dressed in white, evidently 
Laksmi,??? emerges from the sword, annoints the king and grants that 
Pusyabhūti becomes the founder of a mighty dynasty. This dynasty is 
therefore believed to have acquired its legitimacy and authority over the 
land thanks to the magic of the Šaiva ascetic.22° 


Both our sources, the Skandapurana and the Harsacarita, seem to reflect 
a historical situation around the turn of the seventh century, in which a 
newly emerging dynasty of rulers whose names ended in Vardhana, in a 
rebuilt capital called Sthane$vara, sought to provide itself with respectable 
antecedents that could legitimate its claims to grandeur and power.??^ The 
Puràna composer gave the capital a divine origin, making Siva its founder, 
through the good works of his devotee Dadhica (see below, p. 161). The 
latter was acclaimed a member of his own ancestry by the Kavya author 
and he furnished the Vardhanas with an equally respectable ancestor, 
Pusyabhiti,??° who obtained the legitimate right to rule his country from 
Laksmi (Rajyasri) herself, due to the power of Saiva ritual and the might 
of his arm. 

As we have seen above, this kingdom of Thanesar under Harsa’s grand- 
father Adityavardhana may have been feudatory to Sarvavarman of Ka- 
nauj, and his son Prabhakaravardhana may also have begun his career 
as a feudatory of Avantivarman. The marriage of the latter’s son and 
heir apparent Grahavarman to Prabhakaravardhana’s daughter Rajya- 


222 HC 3 p.189 [53]: viddhi mam nārāyanorahsthalīlīlāvihārahariņīm. 

223 For the gradual takeover by Šaiva officiants of the function of the royal Purohita 
see Sanderson 2004. Here we seem to be concerned with an early literary example 
of this historical process. 

224 Habitation at the site of the ancient city of Thanesar goes back to the days of 
Painted Grey Ware. During the Kusana and Gupta periods the site already con- 
tained a fortified city. However, excavations have revealed that in the Vardhana 
period ‘a massive building complex’ came into existence and the ‘fortification wall 
was also renovated’ (IAR 1989-90, 29). Von Hinüber 2002, 80 thinks that the 
name 'Sthānešvara' or ‘Sthanvisvara’ is not attested before AD 600. However, apart 
from the evidence of the Skandapurāna, Pande 1994, 564 (quoting P.S. Shukla in 
Kuruksetra 1987) reports that ‘at a site called Daulatpur, about 15 kilometres from 
Thanesar, terracotta sealing bearing the legend sthanesvarasya (sic) in 4th—5th cen- 
tury AD characters was found” (cf. Bisschop 2006, 197f.). Another seal that could 
possibly support this evidence was reportedly found in the Kashmir Smast and 
reads sthānešvarasya in Brāhmī characters (Rahman & Falk 2011, 169 (16.01.10)). 
A Purana text that we date later than the Skandapurāņa, the Matsyapurana, tells 
us that Devi is known as Bhavani in Sthānešvara (MtP 13.31). 

225 HC 3 p.163 [44] reads pusyabhütir (supported by Samkara’s commentary), though 
MS K in Führer's edition (p. 151) reads puspabhütir. The former reading must be 
the correct one, as already observed by Bühler in EI I, 68 n.5 (cf. Ettinghausen 
1906, 115). 
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Srī, however, seems to have opened the road to Kanauj, which brought 
sovereignty to the most ambitious of the princess's two brothers, Harsa- 
vardhana. The fictional character of Pusyabhüti can be inferred from the 
fact that nowhere in his own records does Harsa refer to this ancestor, 
nor does any other source for that matter, and the dubious way in which 
he obtained power in Kanauj may be one of the reasons why the Chinese 
pilgrim Xuanzang, when he visited Harsa's court at the end of his reign, 
was left completely uninformed about the Thanesar origins of the great 
king of Kanauj. 


Malava 


The wedding of the Thanesar princess Rajyasr1 and Grahavarman of Ka- 
nauj may have taken place in the beginning of the seventh century.** It 
is not clear whether at the time of the wedding the prince had already 
succeeded Avantivarman to the throne. Bana introduces Grahavarman 
as the eldest son of Avantivarman, whom he calls ‘an ornament’ (tilaka) 
of the dynasty of the Maukharas that ‘stands at the head of all kings 
and is venerated by the whole world, ??" but, as Devahuti observes, Ba- 
na seems to let Grahavarman seek the hand of the princess himself and 
does not assign any role to his father.” Possibly Grahavarman's matri- 
monial alliance with Thanesar was a move in his conflict with his brother 
Suva..., who seems to have had his power base in Magadha (see below, 
p.85). Prabhakaravardhana, on the other hand, his political clout now 
increased, assumed the grand title Paramabhattarakamaharajadhiraja,?7? 
‘one to whom other kings bowed because of his valour and affection.'??0 
Malwa may have been a country that actually had come within his 
sphere of influence. Bana, calling Harsa's father ‘an axe to the creeper 
of Malava’s Fortune/glory,??! names two princes, Kumāragupta and 


226 Devahuti 1998, 79. 

227 HC 4 p.235 [13]: dharantdharanam ca mūrdhni sthito māhešvarah pādanyāsa iva 
sakalabhuvananamaskrto maukharo vamáah | 

228 Devahuti 1998, 35. 

229 At least, this is the title assigned to him in Harsa's inscriptions (e.g. EI I, 72). 

230 pratapanuragopanatanyarajo, EI I, 72 (cf. Thaplyal 1985, pp. 177, 182, 187). For a 
detailed discussion of all the wars that Prabhakara might have waged see Devahuti 
1998, 70—74. This discussion is based on a number of epithets that Bana gives to 
Prabhākaravardhana: 'famed far and wide under the second name Pratāpašīla, a 
lion to the Hüna deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indus land (Sindhu), a 
troubler of the sleep of Gujarat, a bilious plague to that of the scent-elephant the 
lord of Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness of the Lats, an axe to the creeper 
of Malwa’s glory’ (transl. Cowell & Thomas p. 101; HC 4 p. 197 [1]), which praise 
boils down to the historical fact that the king of Thanesar obviously held out 
against the surrounding kingdoms, but to little more. 

231 HC 4 p. 197 [1]: malavalaksmilataparasuh. 
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Mādhavagupta, sons of the king of Malava,??? who lived at the court in 
Thanesar. These two Malava princes cannot easily be identified with their 
namesakes in the lineage of the Later Guptas of Magadha. LG Kuma- 
ragupta was a contemporary of the Maukhari king I$anavarman in the 
middle of the sixth century, as we have seen, and LG Madhavagupta was 
a contemporary of King Harsa (Aphsad Inscription), who was succeeded 
by his son Adityasena, of whom we possess the date AD 672/73.%*% 

The ‘Malava’ brothers were assigned to Rajyavardhana and Harsa- 
vardhana by their father Prabhakaravardhana as their personal aides-de- 
camp (anucara). The suspicion seems justified that the role of these two 
boys was that of guarantors of peace, if they were not simply princely 
hostages.*** The elder brother Kumāragupta was about 18 years old, the 
younger brother Madhavagupta was said by Bana to carry the farewell 
kiss of his father on his head in the guise of a low crest of Malati flowers, 
being as it were an imprint of fame.??° Who the father was, Bana does 
not reveal. We presume that the two boys were brought to the court in 
Thanesar to stabilize the relationship between the two kingdoms. 

Instability increased, however, when not much later Prabhākara- 
vardhana died and Thanesar became, like Kanauj, prey to succession 
troubles. Immediately after the death of Prabhakaravardhana, if we 
are allowed to believe the author of the Harsacarita, the fragile peace 
with Malwa was broken. The king of Malava attacked Kanauj, captured 
Harsa’s sister Rājyašrī and killed his brother-in-law, the Maukhari king 
Grahavarman. As in the case of the Lord of Gauda, the personal name of 
this deadly foe was anathema to Bana, and so it is left to historians to 
speculate about his origin. 

Devahuti (1998), and many historians with her, have assumed that the 
Later Guptas of Magadha, under the rule of their King Mahasenagupta, 
were driven out of Magadha by the Maukharis and took refuge in Malava: 
‘the Later Gupta king was virtually obliged to flee to Malava’ (Devahuti 
1998, 23). This conjecture is based on only one piece of evidence, namely 
that two princes whose names concur with two kings in the lineage of the 
Later Guptas are said in the Harsacarita to be the sons of the king of 
Malava. The conjecture does not stand up to scrutiny. 

First, we have already seen that the Later Guptas had been driven out 
of Magadha before Mahasenagupta, not to the west, however, but to the 
east, viz. Gauda, where Mahasenagupta was confronted with Susthita- 
varman, whom he apparently vanquished on the banks of the Lauhitya 


232 HC 4 pp. 229f. [11]: malavarajaputrau. 

233 Shahpur Stone Image Inscription, CII III (1888), 210, cf. ibid. p. 209 n.3. 

234 Cf. Ettinghausen 1906, 25. 

235 HC 4 p.232 [12]: anulbaņamālatīkusumašekharanibhena nirjigamisata guruna irai 
cumbitam iva yašasā. 
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River (i.e. Brahmaputra).?* 


Secondly, it is hard to believe that foreign rulers, who had had their 
homeland in Magadhā for a century or so, could so easily move to a highly 
developed country on the opposite borders of the territory of their arch- 
enemies, 800 km to the west, in order to set themselves up as kings there, 
a belief that is an unwarranted extrapolation of the historical fact that the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty in the fifth century had managed to hold some 
grip on both regions, though with great difficulty (see Bakker 2006). 

Thirdly, as we argued above, the position of the two Malava princes 
does not really correspond with that of their namesakes in the genealogy 
of the Later Gupta dynasty (Figure 7).?37 To us it seems more plausible 
to assume that, just as in Magadha after the downfall of the Imperial 
Guptas, a minor lineage of the Gupta nobility managed to survive and 
eventually set up its own royal house again in Eastern Malwa. The last 
Gupta known to have ruled in Vidišā is Bhanugupta (c. AD 510) and after 
him the local Guptas may have been eclipsed due to their feudatory status 
during most of the sixth century, first under the Hunas, then under the 
Aulikaras of Mandasor. 


When the Later Guptas were being dislodged from their Magadha domin- 
ions by the Maukharis and were being forced to retreat into Gauda proper, 
they may have tried to drive a wedge between the Maukhari kingdom and 
the rulers to the west of it, thus taking recourse to the time-honoured 
Arthašāstra policy of encirclement (mandala). Whether the Guptas of 


236 Aphsad Inscription, CII III (1888), 203 ll. 10-11. In the ‘International Seminar on 
Coinage of the Imperial Guptas and Contemporaries: New Perspectives’ (Chandi- 
garh, 11/12-11-2010), Prashant Kulkarni showed one of two gold coins of Maha- 
senagupta found recently in Bangladesh. 

237 As proof of the alleged identification of the Malava with the Later Gupta Ma- 
dhavagupta reference is made to the Aphsad Stone Inscription of Adityasena line 
15 which contains a partly illegible Vasantatilakà verse that runs as follows (CII 
III (1888), 204): 

ājau maya vinihata balino dvisantah, 
krtyam na me 'sty aparam ity avadhārya virah | 
šrīharsadevanijasamgamavārichayā ca, - v -~ v v -~ v -~ _- | 


‘Considering: “There is nothing left for me to do, as I vanquished my mighty 

enemies on the battlefield,” and wishing to align himself with the illustrious 

Harsadeva, the hero [Madhavagupta] ... ” 
What Mādhavagupta did to align himself with $riharsadeva is anybody's guess, but 
the next thing reported in the inscription is the birth of his son Adityasena. The 
latter's mother is named Šrīmatī (ibid. p. 204 line 24, cf. ibid. p. 215). A plausible 
guess would be that LG Madhavagupta married a princess of the Vardhana house 
(a daughter or sister of Šrīharsadeva?), named Šrīmatī. If this conjecture is correct, 
it would indicate that the dynasty of the Later Guptas, after the Maukhari wars 
and the Šašānka episode, had concluded a peace with the king of Kanauj, Harsa- 
vardhana (see below, p.92, n. 412 on p.131). 
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THE LATER GUPTAS 


nrpa šrī Krsņagupta 
deva šrī Harsagupta 
šrī Jīvitagupta (I) 
sri Kumaragupta 
sri Damodaragupta 
sri Mahāsenagupta 
[...] ért Mādhavagupta x mahādevī Šrīmatī 
mahārājādhirāja Ādityasenadeva x mahādevī Koņadevī 
mahārājādhirāja Devaguptadeva x mahādevī Kamaladevī 


mahārājādhirāja Visnuguptadeva x mahādevī Ijjadevi 


mahārājādhirāja Jīvitaguptadeva (II) 


Figure 7 
The Later Guptas of Magadhā 
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Mālava were originally involved in this scheme we do not know, but the 
fact that the Mahārāja of Thanesar, Harsa's grandfather Ādityavardhana, 
had married a princess named Mahāsenaguptā is often seen in this light, 
since she is generally considered to be a sister of LG Mahāsenagupta (see 
Figure 8).**5 

However, the Maukharis seem to have kept their grip on the Pusya- 
bhüti kingdom, as we have seen above (p. 66), and responded in kind.?°? 
The marriage of Ādityavardhana's granddaughter Rājyašrī to the Mau- 
khari King Grahavarman indicates that the rulers of T'hanesar of the next 
generation preferred a strong ally in Kanauj to a weak one in the far east 
(Gauda). An attack on the Thanesar-Kanauj entente became imminent 
when the political situation in both capitals was seriously undermined by 
succession troubles. 


The Malava-Gauda conspiracy 


The above developments made the rulers of Mālava and Gauda the nat- 
ural enemies of the axis of power in Madhyadeša. At the beginning of 
the seventh century, when Prabhakaravardhana died, at a crucial phase 
of the history of North India—dramatically reported in Bana's history— 
they saw their chance. We possess a moving literary description of what 
the death of this king—great in the eyes of his contemporaries—brought 
about, how it was experienced by the court, and which rituals and cere- 
monies were performed to cope with the calamity. In Harsacarita 5 Bana 
tells us that, even before the actual demise of Harsa's father, the latter's 
first wife, Queen Yašovatī, was so overwhelmed by grief and the prospect 
of widowhood that she, against the express wish of her son, committed 
herself to the flames (i.e. became a sat?), while her husband was still alive. 
After the death of his mother, Harsa goes to his dying father and clasps 
his feet in despair. The latter comforts him, recommends him to his royal 
duties, and utters his last words: ‘enemies should be exterminated.'?40 
'The body is brought to the banks of the Sarasvati on a bier, a funeral 
pyre is built and the cremation ritual is performed at dusk. It is suggested 
that the remaining ladies of the king’s harem also committed sati. Harsa 
keeps a vigil and next morning goes to the Sarasvati to bathe, offers an 
oblation of water to his father and goes home in distress (p. 293). A 
brahmin eats the first pindas offered to the ghost (preta) and the period 
of impurity passes. The deceased king's paraphernalia are given to the 
brahmins; the collected bones are brought to holy places. Then it is said 
that a ‘stab of pain’ was set up in the form of a monument at (the place 


238 Devahuti 1998, 30. 
239 Cf. Thaplyal 1985, 31. 
240 Harsacarita (HC 5 p.288 [32]): niravasesatam $atravo neyah. 
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of) the funeral pyre made of a mass of bricks.**! Finally the royal elephant 
is set loose and gradually the lamentations subside. The metaphor used 
by Bana, ‘a stab of pain’ (šokašalya) —the primary meaning of šalya being 
‘dart’—suggests that the monument was needle-shaped.??? 

Regardless of this outburst of grief, the succession of Prabhakara- 
vardhana was a complicated affair. It would seem that the Pusyabhūti 
throne was disputed by the two sons, who, according to Bana, were both 
initially ‘hesitating,’ in all likelihood a euphemism for ‘rivalling,’ indicat- 
ing a standoff.*! The Maukhari throne in Kanauj had also been weakened 
by this time, as revealed by a Maukhari seal found in Nālandā testifying 
to the existence of another claimant to the throne, Grahavarman's brother 
*para...rājāļdhtļrāja-šrī Suva... (or *Suca...), who, Devahuti argues, was 
a rebel.*** 

The rulers of Mālava and Gauda launched an attack on Kanauj. 
Grahavarman was killed, his wife imprisoned by the Mālava king.?4° 
Harsa's brother Rajyavardhana marched on Malava in revenge and slew 
its king. In the inscriptions of Harsa a verse is quoted in which it is 
recorded that Rājyavardhana defeated a king named Devagupta,**% and 


241 Harsacarita (HC 6 p.300 [36]): kalpitašokašalye sudhānicayacite citacaityacihne, 
which Samkara Kavi glosses: citāyām caityacihnas tadākāram cihnam, šmašānade- 
vagrham va | 

242 Cf. Anguttara-Nikāya III, 62: Sokasallaharana, which is the name of the discourse 
(dhammapariyāya) that takes away the grief of bereavement, and which is taught 
to King Munda. Such a funerary monument is known in Sanskrit literature as an 
edūka/aidūka; see VDhP 3.84.1-15 and Bakker 20072. 

243 Devahuti 1998, 80f. See below, p. 165. 

244 Devahuti 1998, 35f.: 

‘It is probable that ‘Suva’ had been appointed the governor of Magadha by his 
father [i.e. Avantivarman], on whose death he declared his independence. The 
division of the ancestral domains at this juncture was fatal for the Maukharis, 
because the new dynasties that had fed themselves on the remains of the Imperial 
Guptas had by now achieved strength and stability in their respective territories 
in different parts of north India and the time was once again ripe for a strong 
and capable man to establish his paramountcy.’ 

245 HC 6 p.314 [41]: yato yasminn ahany avanipatir uparata ity abhūd vārttā tasminn 
eva devo grahavarma durātmanā mālavarājena jīvalokam atmanah sukrtena saha 
tyājitah| bhartrdarikapi rājyašrīh kālāyasanigadayugalacumbitacaraņā cauranga- 
neva samyatā kānyakubje kārāyām niksiptā | 

246 EL I, 72; cf. Thaplyal 1985, 178, 183: 

rājāno yudhi dustavājina iva sridevaguptadayah, 

krtvā yena kašāprahāravimukhāh sarve samam samyatah | 

utkhāya dvisato vijitya vasudhām krtvā prajanam priyam, 

pranan ujjhitavān arātibhavane 'satyānurodhena yah || 

'[Rajyavardhana], who, after he had brought all kings equally into submission, 
beginning with Devagupta, making their faces turn away (as they took to their 
heels), on the battlefield, by applying his whip as if they were wicked horses, 
and who, after he had uprooted his enemies, had conquered the earth, and had 
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the odds are that this Devagupta was the father of Kumāragupta and 
Mādhavagupta.**" The Mālavas properly dealt with, it was the king of 
Gauda who remained to be shaken off. According to the Harsacarita, the 
victorious Rajyavardhana was lured into a trap set for him by the king of 
Gauda. Drawn into his camp under false pretences, he was treacherously 
murdered.?^? His brother Harsavardhana and the king of Gauda were the 
only two antagonists who remained. 


Harsavardhana’s consecration 


Harsa was a young man of about fifteen years old when in c. AD 605 the 
news was brought to him (in Thanesar) by an officer of cavalry, Kuntala, 


pleased his subjects, gave up life in the house of his enemy due to the breaking 
of a promise.’ 
247 Cf. Būhler in EI I, 70; Ettinghausen 1906, 37. Devahuti is forced to indulge in 
ingenious speculation to salvage her conviction that the two Malava princes were 
sons of the LG Mahasenagupta: 


‘We have suggested earlier that Mahasenagupta, after being expelled from Maga- 
dha, chose to live in Malava because of his possible earlier connections with that 
region. A collateral branch of Mahasenagupta’s line may have existed in Malava 
for a long period, and Devagupta may have been a member of that line. He may 
have sided with Šankaragaņa against Mahāsenagupta and the former may have 
rewarded him with subordinate kingship over Malava. Though Mahasenagupta 
was an old man and too weak to re-establish his authority over Malava, Prabha- 
karavardhana, with the ambition to increase his own power, seems to have cham- 
pioned the cause of his uncle [i.e. Mahasenagupta, supposed to be the brother of 
Prabhakara’s mother, H.T.B.]. A war against Devagupta, though devoid of deci- 
sive results, seems to have formed the basis of Bana’s statement. Mahasenagupta, 
at this time of great stress, decided to send his two young sons to the court of 
Sthanvigvara’ (Devahuti 1998, 74; cf. Thaplyal 1985, 42). 


We admit that it is quite possible that the local Guptas in eastern Mālava (Vi- 
dišā) were reinstalled by the Kalacuri King Samkaragana by the end of the sixth 
century, as this king issued a charter in AD 597 from his ‘victorious camp (vāsaka) 
in Ujjayanī,' in which he claimed ‘to reinstate royal dynasties that are long-time 
gone’ (cirotsannanam nrpativamšānām pratisthapayita, CII IV.1, 41), but this he 
could have done just as well or even better, in our view, if there were no Later Gu- 
ptas of Magadha in Malava. There is not a shred of evidence that Mahasenagupta 
played an important role in the politics of Eastern Malwa in the last decade of 
the sixth century and ‘his possible earlier connections with that region’ are simply 
unknown. 

248 HC 6 p.321 [43]: tasmāc ca helānirjitamālavānīkam api gaudādhipena mithyopa- 
cāropacitavišvāsam muktašastram ekakinam visrabdham svabhavana eva bhrāta- 
ram vyapaditam ašrausīt. Cf. Harsa’s inscriptions quoted above, n. 246 on p. 85. 
In recent historiography the opinion has gained ground that the murder of Rajya- 
vardhana may not have been unwelcome to his younger brother and that the latter 
may even have taken part in a conspiracy (e.g. Devahuti 1998, 80ff.). Most recently 
all the arguments in favour of such a conspiracy have been summed up by Shankar 
Goyal (2007, 200), the apologete of his father S(hri) R(am) Goyal. Without further 
evidence, however, none of this can transcend the status of historical speculation. 
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that his elder brother had been killed by the king of Gauda.??? The young 
prince takes an oath, swearing to commit himself to the flames, unless he 
succeeds in destroying the Gaudas and all who make common cause with 
them within a limited number of days.2* 

Preparations are made for a conquest of the world (digvijaya) and a 
ceremony is performed. Bana describes the abhiseka ritual in some detail 
(see below, p. 162). It is concluded by Harsa coming forth from his palace 
amid cries of victory. Rather than as a coronation ceremony, ??! this should 
be conceived of as a rite of passage, which consecrated a young prince, the 
kumāra, as commander in chief of the army (senapati).??? 

Bana continues by telling us that the base for starting the military cam- 
paign was fixed outside the city, at the Sarasvatī River, where a makeshift 
construction of bamboo was erected, provided with a high gateway and 
an altar, which was thronged by people dressed in white and brahmins 
reciting texts. Here Harsa received the signet (mudrā) containing the em- 
blem of the Bull, which, accidentally falling from his hand, stamped the 
earth on the Sarasvati banks with the royal seal. Then, at the close of the 
third watch of the night, the drums of war were beaten. Bana provides 
us with an elaborate review of the assembled army, which moved off at 
the break of day, headed by the prince commander on his elephant to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments.?°? 

Though Bana’s description of Harsa’s consecration as chief of the army, 
after earlier having declined kingship, seems to follow a literary convention 
that has its basis in a mythic archetype (see below, p.162), we assume 
that the historical reality underlying his literary imagination was that 
Harsa’s sister had been captured, that his brother had been killed, that 
he was installed as senapati in Sthane$vara, and that he marched against 
King Moon of Bengal. The eventual recovery of his sister, the dowager 
queen Rajyasri or ‘Royal Glory,’ which concludes the Harsacarita, is Ba- 


249 HC 6 p. 321 [43]. 

250 HC 6 p.335 [47]. 

251 Heesterman 1957, 50: ‘The ratnin episode is one of the few parts of the rajasuya that 
are directly and exclusively related to kingship.’ These Ratnin offerings are absent 
from the ritual described by Bana. Moreover, a the Vedic Rājasūya ceremony takes 
one year to accomplish. 

252 See for this also Xuanzang's report in the Si-yu-ki I, 210-13, which is distorted, 
however, by Buddhist zeal (cf. Devahuti 1998, 92-94). Though Xuanzang situates 
these events in Kanauj, he does not describe the royal coronation, it seems, but 
Harsa’s installation as chief of the army. The advice of the Bodhisattva, ‘Ascend 
not the lion-throne and call not yourself Maharaja’ (Beal I, 213), as well as the 
pilgrim’s report that: ‘He called himself the King’s Son (Kumāra), fit the situation 
in Thanesar and the years of the campaign against Sasanka. As Bana’s biography 
and the king’s own epigraphs evince, however, these two conditions were removed 
by a coronation in Kanauj. 

253 HC 7 pp. 353-60 [54—56]. 
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na’s ingenious allegorical justification of King Harsavardhana's ascension 
to the throne of Kanauj. 


Sasanka 

The enemy, the Lord of Gauda (gaudadhipa), is, as we have noted above, 
not mentioned by name, but Bana seems to refer covertly to it once in 
the form of a metaphor that describes the inauspicious portents seen by 
Harsa: the rising disk of the blotted moon (sasarka).?°4 Sasankadeva is 
commonly identified with a feudatory (mahāsāmanta) in the territory of 
the Maukharis known from a seal matrix that is reportedly cut in the rock 
at the hillfort of Rohtasgarh or Rohitagiri on the river Son.?°° If this is the 
Saganka who is alluded to by Bana, this author must have known him very 
well, at least at the beginning of his career, since the seal is reportedly 
found at the Rohitagiri (Rohtasgarh), not too far from Prītikūta, Bana’s 
home village, which is said to be situated on the western bank of the Sona 
River where it flows out of the Vindhya.*** 

However, ever since its publication by Fleet in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum 1888, this seal matrix has remained untraceable.?°” 
'The suspicion seems justified that the assignment of the seal to the hill- 
fort Rohtasgarh is a mistake, made either by Fleet himself or by Beglar 


254 HC 6 p.306 [38]: prakatakalankam udayamānam visankatavisanotkirnapanka- 
samkarasamkarabarkurasakvarakakudakutasamkasam akāšatākāše $a$ankamanda- 
lam | This interpretation is confirmed by Šamkara, who in his commentary on the 
2nd opening verse of Ucchvasa 6 (ibid. p. 299) glosses ‘khalasya’ ( ‘the wicked 
one’ whose destruction is caused by the anger of the mighty one) as: khalo "tra 
gaudāpasadah| nidrataskarah šašānkah| (‘The wicked one here is the degenerate 
Gauda, the pain-in-the-neck Saáanka'). Another tacit reference to Sasanka may 
be found in the speech of Harsa's general Simhanada, who says about the enemy: 
‘But how could Fortune (Laksmī) stay with a coward longer than two nights, the 
coward, who has the heart of a deer/has a deer inside (i.e. the moon), and whose 
back/surface is pale, like the moon (sasin)' (HC 6 p.329 [46]). Samkara ad loc.: 
‘panduraprsthasya’ (‘whose back is pale’) desabhasaya nirlajjasyāpi| (shameless). 

255 CII III (1888), 283f. Devahuti 1998, 38: ‘As the beginning of Šašānka's career 
may be reasonably placed around A.D. 600, he must have been a feudatory of the 
Maukharis, not of the Later Guptas.' 

256 HC 1 p.30 [8]: [...]apasyac [subject: Sarasvati] cambaratalasthitaiva haram iva va- 
runasya amrtanirjharam iva candrācalasya ša$imaņinisyandam”* iva vindhyasya 
karpūradrumadravapravāham iva dandakaranyasya |...| svacchašiširasurasavāri- 
pürnam pitamahasyapatyam hiraņyavāha **nāmānam mahānadam yam janah šoņa 
iti kathayanti| We take this to mean that the village lay at the foot of the Vindhya 
hills, i.e. somewhere in the vicinity of Akbarpur (24? 31’ N, 83° 54’ E), where the 
Šoņa River enters into the Gangetic Plain (‘the ooze of the Vindhya’s moon-gem,’ 
tr. Cowell and Thomas), and loses its turbulence (some MSS in Fiihrer’s ed. read 
*nispandam and this edition accepts the variant **hiranyabahu as the name of the 
river), not far from the Rohtasgarh hillfort, which lies about 2.5 km to the west of 
Akbarpur. 

257 I am grateful to Dr Gautam Sengupta (ASI) who brought this to my attention. 
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to whom Fleet ascribes its discovery.*** What is certain is that Fleet did 
not see the seal himself, but based himself on ‘Mr Beglar’s rubbing.’ Ir- 
respective of whether Šašānka left his trace on the Rohtasgarh Hill, all 
our sources confirm the picture that at the turn of the seventh century, 
when the political stability in Thanesar and Kanauj was put under heavy 
pressure by the vicissitudes of succession, a feudatory named Šašānka 
usurped the Later Gupta domains in Bengal, i.e. Gauda, and conquered 
Magadha.??? If he himself was not related to the Later Guptas—one manu- 
script of the Harsacarita apparently names him Narendragupta?90 from 
this time onwards he certainly joined their cause, or vice versa. 


When the Later Guptas were driven out of Magadha into Gauda proper, 
they may have come into conflict with the rulers of that province, notably 
Samacaradeva, although we do not have direct evidence of this.%! The 
Aphsad Inscription tells us only of Mahasenagupta's victory over the king 


258 CIIIII (1888), 283f. 

259 This episode seems to be reported in the Aryamafjusrimilakalpa (MMK) 
53.657-660 (Ganapati Shastri’s edition 1925, e-text: http://gretil.sub. 
uni-goettingen.de/gretil/1_sanskr/4_rellit/buddh/bsu041_u.htm), where 
Šašānka is called Soma (text partly emended): 

somakhyo "pi tato raja ekavīro bhavisyatt| 

gangatirasya paryantam* vārāņasyām atahparam | 
nasayisyati durmedhah šāstur bimban manoraman** || 
jinais tu kathitam pürvam dharmasetum analpakam | 
dāhāpayati durmedhah tirthikasya vace ratah || 

tato "sau kruddhalubdhas tu mitthyāmānī hy asammatah | 
vihararamacaityamá ca nirgranthavasathān*** bhuvi | 
bhetsyate ca tadā sarvān**** vrttirodhanakārakah***** || 


Editions read: * gangātīraparyantam (unmetrical); ** bimbam manoramam; ** 
nirgrantham vasathām; **** sarvam; ***** vrttirodhamakāraka. Cf. Jayaswal & 
Sankrityayana 1934, vss. 715-18, and Jayaswal's translation p. 49f. After detailed 
discussion of all available sources, Devahuti 1998, 45 concludes: ‘Having overrun 
the greater part of Magadha, taking in his sweep Banaras, Kusi-nagara, Gaya, and 
Patali-putra, Saganka turned towards Gauda, which appears to have been an easy 
prize on account of Jaya-naga’s timely removal from the scene [see below, n. 264 
on p. 90, H.T.B.]. Šašānka was now definitely a power to be reckoned with.’ 

260 Bühler in EI I, 70 referring to the ‘Kasmir edition.’ This may refer to the edition 
that was published in Jammu in AD 1879. A revised edition with the commentary 
Saüketa of Samkara was published by Kaginath Pandurang Parab in Bombay in 
AD 1897 (3rd ed. in Bombay 1912). These editions were not available to me and 
the variant could not be traced in Füher's edition (which is based on the Jammu 
edition). Devahuti 1998, 37f: 'Some scholars, on the grounds of similarities between 
the coins of the Imperial Guptas and those of Saganka, as well as on the basis that 
the variant Narendra-gupta is used for Šašānka in one manuscript of the Harsa- 
carita, have tried to establish his relationship either with the Imperial Gupta or 
with the Later Gupta dynasty. Both contentions are inadequately supported.” 

261 Cf. Devahuti 1998, 22. 


90 Hans Bakker 


of Kāmarūpa, Susthitavarman. As we have seen above, Mahāsenagupta 
might have sought to strengthen his position by a matrimonial alliance 
with the Pusyabhutis of Sthanesvara, but evidently this was of little avail. 
If indeed Mahāsenagupta had been a contemporary of Harsa's grandfather 
Adityavardhana (married to a Mahāsenaguptā), he may no longer have 
been alive when the succession troubles in Sthanesvara and Kanauj began 
in the early seventh century, troubles that offered Sasanka his opportunity 
for fame. 

Before these events, however, one or two expeditions of a Gauda army 
into Kamarüpa had taken place. S.R. Goyal (2005, 198) has argued that 
Mahāsenagupta acted as a feudatory of Šašānka in this expedition. He 
tried to substantiate this thesis by juxtaposing the Aphsad Inscription 
and the Dubi Plates of Bhaskaravarman, arguing that both inscriptions 
refer to one and the same event, viz. Mahasenagupta's invasion of Kama- 
rüpa.?9? However, in the Aphsad Inscription the adversary of Mahāsena- 
gupta is said to have been Susthitavarman, whereas in the Dubi Plates 
the Gaudas are said to have fought his two sons, viz. Supratisthita and 
Bhāskara, after their father had died.?6? The brothers lost, were captured 
and taken to Gauda. They were soon released again, and returned to their 
own kingdom, probably as feudatories of the Gauda ruler.?94 Supratisthi- 


262 Goyal 2005, 192-98. 

263 Sircar 1950, 241ff., EI XXX (1953-54), 287—304 and SI II, 1-15. The phrase pitari 
ksmantarniline may mean that he had disappeared into the earth, i.e. had died 
or ‘died when the Gauda invasion was going on’ (Goyal 2005, 194) and had been 
buried. Verse 68 (p. 303, ll. 94f.) runs (emended): 

yàv etau prathame vayasy api prthupraspardhisattvodgamau, 
šakrāmšam vidhinā pragatya pitari ksmāntarnilīne kramāt | 
prāpte gaudabale baliny api jale vigrambhasamrambhatah, 
stokair eva balācyutāv iva balair yau līlayopasthitau || 


"These two (princes), although they were still in their early youth, equalling Prthu 
in their ascent to virtue, inherited legally their share of power, in due order, when 
their father had disappeared into the earth (?). Then, when the army of the Gau- 
das had arrived, they, due to recklessness, met (the enemy) with a small army 
only, (as if) in sport, like Balarāma and Krsna, although (the Gaudas) had come 
with a strong fleet.’ 

264 Devahuti (1998, 44) thinks that this king of Gauda was Jayanāga. Devahuti argues 
at length (1998, 38-45) that this king, known from the Vappaghosavāta Inscrip- 
tion (EI XVIII (1925-26), 60-64; Sanyal 2010, 115f.) and coins with the legend 
jaya and the cakra emblem (obverse) and šrīprakāņdayašāh (reverse) (Allan 1914, 
150-51), ruled between Mahasenagupta and Šašānka in Karnasuvarna (Sasanka's 
capital). Her argument is based on very slim evidence indeed and seems to have 
been especially dictated by the fact that this scholar has Mahasenagupta put aside 
in Malava, thus leaving a vacuum in Gauda. Cf. R.C. Majumdar 1971, 73: "The 
date of Jayanaga cannot be ascertained with precision, but judging from his coins 
and inscription, he may be placed within the period 550-650 A.D. On the basis of 
the tradition recorded in Manjusrimtlakalpa we may hold that after the anarchy 
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ta apparently died shortly after he had succeeded his father as the elder 
son. His younger brother Bhāskaravarman became king of Kāmarūpa and 
offered allegiance to King Harsa in his war against Sa$anka (HC 7). 


The Aphsad Inscription mentions Mādhavagupta as Mahāsenagupta's suc- 
cessor, of whom it is said that he later aligned himself with Harsadeva 
(i.e. Harsavardhana).?9? As argued above, we do not believe that this Mā- 
dhavagupta, son of Mahasenagupta, was the prince of Malava that grew 
up at the court of Sthānešvara. He may have taken part, on the other 
hand, in the Gauda army that caused the downfall of the Maukharis and 
temporarily occupied Kanauj, since this army seems to have been, rather 
than a homogeneous enemy, a confederation of all those who held a grudge 
against the Maukharis, spearheaded by Šašānka. 

Backed by all those who had an axe to grind, and in alliance with 
the ruler of Mālava, Saganka had set out to dismantle the power of the 
Maukharis. Initially this campaign of the ‘Lord of Gauda’ was successful, 
and it would seem that his army temporarily occupied Kanauj after the 
elimination of Rajyavardhana. The Pusyabhūti general Bhandi informs 
Harsavardhana about what had happened in Kanyakubja after Rājya- 
vardhana had been murdered: ‘Your Majesty, “while Kusasthala (Kanya- 
kubja) was controlled by a man named Gupta and King Rājyavardhana 
had reached heaven, Princess Rājyašrī escaped from her captivity and 
has entered the Vindhya forests with her retinue.” Thus I heard people 
report.'?96 An imprisonment, we may add, that had earlier been imposed 
on her by the Mālava king. And this makes it impossible that by ‘Gupta’ 
the Malava king Devagupta is meant, because he was already dead, or at 
least slain, by the time that Rajyavardhana was murdered. 

The same event is narrated again at the end of the Harsacarita (p. 438). 
Here Harsa hears from Rajyasri’s own attendants that, during the Gauda 
troubles (gaudasambhramam), his sister fled from Kanyakubja, being set 
free by a nobleman named Gupta (guptanāmnā kulaputrena). Obviously 
the nobleman named Gupta belonged to the party of the Gaudas, but 
who he may have been is less clear. Is it possible that this man of good 
family was Mādhavagupta, son of Mahasenagupta? After all, Rajyasri may 
have been a ‘kissing cousin’ (see Fig. 8), and at a certain point this LG 


and confusion caused by the invasion of Bhaskaravarman had subsided, and a son 
of Šašānka had vainly tried to re-establish the fortunes of the family, the kingdom 
passed into the hands of Jayanāga.” 

265 See above, n. 237 on p. 82. 

266 HC 7 p.395 [67]: deva devabhūyam gate deve rājyavardhane guptanamna ca grhīte 
kušasthale devi rajyasrih paribhrašya bandhanad vindhyātavīm saparivara pravisteti 
lokato vārttām aérnavam| Some manuscripts (Führer's ed. p. 302) read ‘while the 
Gaudas controlled' (gaudair grhite). 
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Vardhanas of Thanesar Guptas of Magadhā 


Dāmodaragupta 


Ādityavardhana x Mahāsenaguptā 


Prabhākaravardhana Mahāsenagupta 


| ? 
Rājya Harsa Rajyaéri Šrīmatī x Madhavagupta 


Ādityasena (AD 672) 
Figure 8 
Matrimonial relationship of the Pusyabhūtis and Later Guptas 


Mādhavagupta aligned himself with Harsa, who, once his rule had been 
firmly established, may have turned their enmity into an alliance, which 
was confirmed by matrimony (see above, n. 237 on p. 82). Contrary to what 
has often been suggested, however, there is no evidence for the assumption 
that Harsa made the LG Madhavagupta his governor in Magadha.?67 

We do not know whether Šašānka himself briefly occupied Kanauj, 
but his sway over the city only lasted until Harsavardhana took up the 
war. Bana tells us that Harsa entered into an alliance with the ruler of 
Prāgjyotisa (Kamarüpa) Bhāskaravarman, a deadly enemy of the rulers 
of Gauda, as we have seen (p.90), and he sent his army under General 
Bhandi towards the East. Sasanka was forced to retreat but by no means 
surrendered.?65 

In about AD 606 the political situation had stabilized enough to organ- 
ize a royal coronation ceremony. Harsavardhana was enthroned in Kanauj, 
an event only hinted at by metaphor in the Harsacarita (above, p. 88). It 
would take Harsa six more years, however, if we follow Xuanzang's re- 
port in this,?9? to consolidate his sovereignty over the combined heredi- 
tary lands of the Pusyabhūtis and Maukharis, and before finally, to use 
the closing metaphor of Harsa's Deeds, Fame, Glory and Force united to 


267 Xuanzang ‘records the names of two kings, Pürna-varman and Šašānka, in connec- 
tion with Magadhā, but not that of Mādhava-gupta” (Devahuti 1998, 19). 

268 See below, n. 301 on p. 103. 

269 Beal I, 213, above, n. 252 on p. 87. 
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hand over to him the Moon.2” When Šašānka was thus on the wane, 
seven years after the young prince had sworn his oath, King Harsa as- 
sumed grand titles and an imperial lifestyle. It must have been around 
this time that Bāņa was brought to the monarch in his encampment one 
evening, an overwhelming experience that inspired the apotheosis with 
which he concluded his chef-d'oevre. 


270 HC 8 p.453 [86]: jvalatsamdhyaragarajyamanajalapravahah punar iva purāņapuru- 
sapīvarorusamputapistamadhukaitabharudhirapatalapātalavapur abhavad adhipatir 
arnasam| samavasite ca samdhyāsamaye samanantaram aparimitayasahpanatrsi- 
taya muktasailasilacasaka iva nijakulakīrtyā, krtayugakaranodyatayadirajarajata- 
šāsanamudrāniveša iva rājyašriyā, sakaladvipajigisacalitaya švetadvīpadūta iva ca- 
yatyà, $vetabhanur upaniyata nišayā narendraya|| For a paraphrase see above, 
p. 17. 


The Reign of Harsavardhana (AD 612-647) 


A LITERARY AND A BUDDHIST RECORD 


Bāņa's introduction to the court 


Once Harsa had thus successfully driven back the Gaudas and had es- 
tablished his authority in Madhyadeša, the life-long project to keep his 
enemies at bay began. The eastern frontier of his realm may initially have 
been somewhere between the present Gandak and Burhi Gandak rivers. 
According to the Harsacarita, the army headguarters (skandhāvāra) were 
pitched on the river Ajiravatī, which has been identified with the old bed of 
the Gaņdakī River, to the east of the present course of the Gandak, near 
a village called Manitàra (a variant reads Manipura). This village has 
not been identified, but it may have been somewhere within the present 
Muzaffarpur District of North Bihar. It was here that the poet Bana sit- 
uates his meeting with the ‘Maharajadhiraja Parameávara Sriharsadeva’ 
(HC 2 p.83 [23]), a camp that he reached after a three-day journey from 
his native village of Pritiküta on the River Son (see Plate 11).*”! Bana 
gives a lengthy description in ornate style of what it was like for a young 
ambitious poet to be received at the court of the emperor, Lord of the 
Four Oceans. 

The seraglio surrounding the mobile royal residence (rājabhavana) was 
teeming with princes and their retinues of servants, elephants, horses, and 


271 The itinerary of the poet (described in the HC 2 p. 91f. [26] ), if historical, will have 
been partly by boat, downstream on the River Son. On the first day Bana passed 
through a forest, named Candikayatanakanana, and arrived at a village called 
Mallakūta. On the second day he arrived at the Ganges, which he crossed. The 
confluence of the Son and Ganges was situated c. 18 km to the east of the present 
confluence, at the western outskirts of today's Patna, according to a map prepared 
by the Department of Geology of the Patna University and kindly placed at my 
disposal by Ms Daniela De Simone. The distance from Rohtasgarh (presumably 
near Pritiküta) to this confluence is c. 150 km, which would imply that Bana could 
cover about 75km a day, which seems only possible by boat, going downstream. 
'The poet stayed the second night in a forest village named Yastigrhaka on the left 
bank of the Ganges. On the third day he reached Harsa’s headquaters at Manitara 
on a river called Ajiravati. 
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camels—expectants of all sorts, who anxiously awaited the day that an 
audience with the great king would be granted. Not only allies, feudatories, 
vassals and suppliants were waiting for darshan, but also holy men of 
various persuasions, Jainas, Buddhists, Pa$upatas, ascetics of the Parā- 
Šara sect,” brahmin students, alongside folk from all regions of India and 
ambassadors of foreign (mleccha) countries. 

In the early evening after dinner, Bana, being there at the king's own 
invitation, was allowed to pass through the Palace Gate (Rājadvāra) and 
entered the first of four courtyards, congratulating himself: ‘I am fortunate, 
that the king thinks me worthy of such an honour. ??? He visits the royal 
stables with horses from Persia and other countries to the north-west, 
he admires the king's magnificent, proud elephant Darpa$ata, and, being 
ushered through three further courtyards, is stunned by the sight of still 
more kings and their royal households. Then in the fourth, inner court, 
seated in front of a dining pavilion/audience hall, he sees the emperor 
( cakravartin) Harsa, ‘the turn of the dharma,’ so to speak.*”* 

The king is seated in the relaxed, gentle pose of the sovereign on a 
throne of white stone with feet of ivory; behind him his bodyguard is lined 
up and in front of him a scene is laid of enticing dancing girls, ^who were 
sucking out of him completely, as it were, the desire for his own wife, by 
their large jar-like breasts, which were covered by a series of garlands made 
out of large bakula flowers.’?” Yet, notwithstanding all the temptations 
to which a mighty sovereign is exposed, Bana describes King Harsa as ‘a 
celibate, kingly sage who, after having been embraced by Royal Laksmī,” 
i.e. after he had succeeded to the throne, ‘had been steadfast in observing 
the Asidhara vow which he had taken.'?79 The young poet stands in awe, 
shedding tears of joy, thinking to himself: "This here is the paramount 
lord, his majesty Harsa (‘Joy’), of noble birth, living up to his name, a 
heap of lustre, the holder of the field between the four oceans, the eater of 
the fruit of the world-tree, the wrestler whose victory surpasses the deeds 
of all earlier kings." 


272 Agrawala 1969, 136f. 

273 HC 2 p. 100 [28]: dhanyo 'smi yad evam anugrahyam mam devo manyate. 

274 HC 2 p.125 [35]: avartanam iva dharmasya. Cf. the concluding verse of Harsa's 
Copperplates (the Madhuban, the Banskhera and the Kurukshetra-Varanasi 
Copperplates), which, according to Bühler (EI I, 71), should be ascribed to 
the king himself: karmaņā manasā vaca kartavyam pranine hitam| harsenaitat 
samākhyātam dharmārjanam anuttamam || 

275 HC 2 p.121 [34]: vikatabakulāvalīvarātakavestitamukhair brhadbhih stanakalašaih 
svadarasamtosarasam ivasesam uddharantibhih. 

276 HC 2 p.113 [32]: grhitabrahmacaryam Glingitam rājalaksmyā pratipannāšidhārā- 
dhāraņavratam avisamvadinam rājarsim. 

277 HC 2 p.125 [35]: so "yam sujanma sugrhītanāmā tejasām rāših caturudadhikedāra- 
kutumbī bhokta brahmastambhaphalasya sakaladirajacaritajayajyesthamallo devah 
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Bana is treated coolly, hindered by his reputation. Harsa lets him 
know that ‘as long as he is not propitiated he will not see him, 7? 
and to his favourite courtier sitting behind him, the Malava prince, i.e. 
Mādhavagupta, he adds: ‘he is a great libertine.’?"? The poet speaks up 
for himself, saying that he is now a respectable householder and that 
he will trust in the king's good judgement, in the expectation that his 
greatness makes him indifferent to gossip. ‘So we have heard, Harsa 
answers and is silent. He casts an affectionate glance at the poor poet,?90 
dismisses his courtiers, and enters his private apartments. Bana leaves 
full of hope and makes a resolve to behave virtuously. This propitiates 
the king and the poet becomes a welcome and much esteemed visitor to 
the royal court. 


Harsa’s campaigns against Gauda 


About thirty years after Bāņa first visited King Harsa's court at his head- 
guarters on the river Ajiravatī, another celebrated contemporary was wel- 
comed again to an army camp. Since Bāņa's introduction to court Harsa 
had spread his power eastwards, but it was only after the death of Šašā- 
nka that the road to Bengal and Orissa lay open. The Chinese pilgrim 
Xuanzang has left us an account of his meeting, which took place 215 km 
east of the Ajiravati, on the lower reaches of the Ganges at a place called 
Kajurgira (Kajinghara), identified with Kajangala,**! c. 150 km north- 
west of what had been Saganka’s capital, Karnasuvarna (see Plate 11).282 
Xuanzang, who had evidently not met Harsa when he had stayed in the 
Bhadravihàra in Kanauj in AD 636,53 saw the king for the first time at 
the end of AD 642 or the beginning of AD 643, not long before his depar- 


ture from India, on the occasion of Harsa's return from his campaign into 
Orissa.?54 


paramešvaro harsah | 

278 HC 2 p.128 [36]: na tāvad enam akrtaprasādah pašyāmi. 

279 HC 2 p.129 [36]: mahān ayam bhujamgah. 

280 HC 2 p.130f. [36]: kevalam amrtavrstibhih snapayann iva snehagarbhena drstipāta- 
mātreņāntargatām pritim akathayat | 

281 Life p. 172, Si-yu-ki I, 215f. Watters 1904-05 II, 183. For Kajangala near present- 
day Rajmahal see Schwartzberg Atlas, 28; Majumdar 1971, 54. 

282 Identified with the modern Jadupur (former Chiruti). Majumdar 1971, 7: Karnasu- 
varna, 'the ruins of which have been recently discovered at Rajbaridanga (near the 
modern Railway Station Chiruti), six miles south-west of Berhampur, headquarters 
of the Murshidabad district.’ Cf. Si-yu-ki II, 201-04; EIA II, 359f. 

283 Life p. 84. 

284 The date of this meeting is tied in with the date of Xuanzang's departure from 
China (see Sen 2003, 250 n. 7). We think, with Devahuti, that the later date (i.e. 
AD 629/30) agrees best with the chronology of Harsa’s reign. Xuanzang met the 
king after the latter returned from his expedition to Kongoda (see below, p. 103). 
This would imply that Harsa had sent his first embassy to the Tang court (AD 641) 
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Incidentally, this gives us some insight into the way Harsa lived and 
how he held his empire together for all these years. Rather than staying 
put in his capital Kanauj and operating through a centralized bureaucracy, 
the king resided mostly either in local strongholds or in a strengthened, 
but mobile court—beautifully described by Bana—which travelled at a 
slow pace throughout his kingdom (below, p. 99), attracting, wherever it 
came, admiration and awe, making their sovereign real and tangible to all 
his subjects, landowners and feudatories. The centre and fountainhead of 
power was, so to speak, omnipresent.?955 

In contrast with Bana, Xuanzang, who was in the company of the king 
of Kamarupa, Bhaskaravarman, was welcomed with due respect. King 
Harsa ‘with some twenty attendants came forth to meet them. Entering 
they sat down, when choice viands were set before them, accompanied by 
music and strewn flowers.'?56 

According to the Life, the night before his reception at court took place 
Xuanzang had received the honour of a visit of King Harsa in person at 
the pilgrim's pavilion on the left bank of the Ganges. The spectacle of the 


before he met the Chinese pilgrim in 642/643 (Devahuti 1998, 250f.). The account 
of the meeting of Harsa and Xuanzang explicitly states that the king had invited 
the pilgrim earlier: ‘why did you not comply with my request?’ (Life p. 173). The 
invitation may have reached Xuanzang during his stay in Nalanda (Si-yu-ki I, 215), 
where his rising fame may have come first to the notice of the emperor. Further, 
it becomes evident from his account that Harsa already had some information 
about China (Si-yu-ki I, 216f.; Life p. 174). Tansen Sen, however, argues that *the 
Chinese monk played some role in convincing the Indian king to explore diplomatic 
ties with Tang China” (Sen 2003, 19). 

285 Cf. Sharma 2001, 24: ‘The state which appears in the time of Harsavardhana in 
north India is different in nature from the state which is to be found in pre-Gupta 
times. The role of the bureaucracy was considerably important in the pre-Gupta 
states which generally paid their employees in cash. [...] In Gupta times, and more 
so later, religious and administrative services were remunerated through grants of 
land, and even in the core area, administrative powers devolved on landed benefi- 
ciaries or on functionaries who were granted certain taxes for their maintenance. 
'This naturally took away much authority from the head of state. The weakness 
of the central authority is also indicated by the existence of several capitals.’ Al- 
though I subscribe to some extent to the view expressed above by Sharma, I am 
hesitant to ascribe ‘weakness’ to the ‘central authority.’ The ‘weakness of the cen- 
tre’ was counterbalanced by the ‘omnipresence’ of the royal authority, achieved by 
an active, non-sedentary style of government. It is the unique personality of King 
Harsavardhana, apparently, that succeeded in sustaining such a lifestyle for over 
forty years. It would go beyond the scope of this book to discuss here Sharma’s 
seminal ideas of ‘urban decline’ and ‘feudalisation,’ but his theory of ‘urban de- 
cline’ has recently been seriously questioned from an archaeologist's point of view 
by Derek Kennet, who concedes, though, that the century of transition from the 
Early Historic to the Early Medieval, broadly speaking the sixth century, ‘was a 
period of change rather than one of stability’ (Kennet 2013, 348). 

286 Life p. 175. 
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king crossing the river is reported: 


On the river there were several thousand lighted torches, and they 
heard the sound of beating drums. [...] As Siláditya marched he 
was always accompanied by several hundred persons with golden 
drums, who beat one stroke for every step taken; they called these 
the ‘music-pace-drums.’287 


Xuanzang informed the king about his home country and showed him 
‘a Šāstra” he had composed himself,?55 which so impressed Harga and his 
sister Rājyašrī, who used to sit behind him in court, that he invited the pil- 
grim to come with them to Kanauj to glory in the religious assembly that 
would be convoked there.*? Thus a triumphant Harsavardhana, accompa- 
nied by his feudatory Bhaskaravarman and the Chinese pilgrim, set out for 
Kanyakubja in a procession of great pomp. They reached the capital after 
90 days.?°° It could have been on this occasion that another of Harsa's 
court poets, the candala Divakara, composed the following Mandakranta 
verse: 


WHY tell stories that pertain to another man’s house? Yet, I can- 
not keep it to myself any longer, being, as a southerner, talkative 
by nature: everywhere, in shops, in the market-place and at drink- 
ing parties, your lover roams about, like a wanton woman; lo, it is 
Fame!?9! 


Thanks to the two eyewitness reports discussed above, we know that Harsa 
had pitched his camps at the Burhi Gandak (the river Ajiravati), after he 
had gained sovereignty over the kingdoms of Thanesar and Kanauj in 
about AD 612-13, and in Kajangala at the Ganga, 215 km further to the 


287 Life p. 173. This story of King Harsa crossing the Ganges to welcome the Chinese 
pilgrim in person seems historically very unlikely. The same pilgrim was apparently 
never received by the king during his stay in Kanauj in AD 636! See above, p. 97. 
The story may have entered Chinese sources in order to please the Chinese emperor 
Taizong (AD 626-49) ‘the principal audience of his work’ (Sen 2003, 17). 

288 This may be the Destruction of Heresy of 1600 šlokas which Xuanzang composed 
in Nalanda (Life p. 165). 

289 Life p. 176. 

290 Si-yu-ki I, 217f.; Life p. 176. If true, this implies that the average speed of the 
mobile court was 9km per day. 

291 Divakara quoted in Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratnakosa (No. 996) and Vallabhadeva’s 
Subhasitavali (No. 2544): 

kim vrttantaih paragrhagataih kim tu naham samarthas, 
tüsnim sthatum prakrtimukharo daksinatyasvabhavah | 
dese dese vipanisu tatha catvare panagosthyam, 
unmatteva bhramati bhavato vallabha hanta kirtth || 
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east thirty years later, after his campaign into Orissa in AD 642. Between 
these two headquarters lay the countries of Magadhā and (part of) Gauda, 
the kingdom of Šašānka. There can be little doubt that Gauda remained 
largely under the control of Šašānka until his death (between AD 620 and 
AD 636),2°? but whether he also ruled Magadha in the period from AD 
612 till his death, is uncertain. Did King Harsa conquer south Bihar from 
Sasanka, or was it only after the latter had died that Harsa could establish 
his authority beyond the Son and Gandak Rivers? 
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Plate 11 
The army camps of Harsa at Manitara and at Kajurgira 


With respect to this question, the same set of historical sources has been 
scrutinized by Majumdar and Devahuti, and they have come to opposite 
conclusions. Devahuti's hero is King Harsa, Majumdar's King Sasanka.?9? 
The argument hinges on the most problematic source of all, the Arya- 
manjusrimiulakalpa. 


And the younger brother of that (king) [viz. Rajyavardhana], called 
Haļrsavardhana], a great and unique man, will rule—a hero, pos- 
sessed of a great army, whose power reaches far. Now, (this) King 


292 Xuanzang visited Magadha in AD 637-38, staying there nearly two years altogether. 
By that time Saganka had died, but not long before, it would seem (Si-yu-ki II, 
118, 121-22; Life 171). On account of Xuanzang’s report, Majumdar (1971, 56) 
dates the death of Šašānka to AD 636. Devahuti (1998, 102) places his death in 
c. 620, one year after our last epigraphical testimony to his rule (EI VI, 143-46). 
293 Majumdar 1971, 52-73; Devahuti 1998, 99-102. 
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Hafrsavardhana], who belongs to the Vai$ya class, being determined 
(nirdhāraye) against a king known as ‘Moon’ (Soma), on a certain 
day (tadā) marched eastwards on a major city Pundra, with a great 
army and great force. Turned to his military duty, pride and anger, 
[though] being himself tender-hearted, righteous and wise, he sent 
to perdition many people of wicked conduct. Sympathizing with the 
suffering of the good and resolved on stopping (that arrogant con- 
duct), he defeated Soma, who led a life of wicked deeds. Then, after 
(that king) named Soma had been curbed, he has stayed within his 
own country; Ha[rsavardhana] returned, [since] he was not welcome 
in that kingdom of Barbarians. (The king) called Ha|[rsavardhana], 
being prosperous and lawful, has accomplished his aim within his 
own country, by fortune or reaching the destination that he had as- 
pired after. Only by those who are associated with the joyful and 
kingly (harsin and rajya) an achievement is brought about.?94 


The author clearly shares the anti-Saganka bias of Xuanzang, but although 
he credits Harsa with a victorious campaign against Šašānka, he admits 
that the latter remained an independent king within his own country. 
Harsa’s campaign against him, therefore, seems to have had only limited 
effect and probably never reached Pundra(vardhana). Xuanzang reports 
that, while Šašānka was still alive and committed his acts of sacrilege in 
Bodh Gaya, the king of Magadha was Purnavarman, whom the pilgrim 
calls ‘the last of the race of Aš6ka-rāja” (Si-yu-ki II, 118), but who more 
likely was a scion of the Maukhari family.*?* 


294 MMK 53.661-69 (Ganapati Shastri’s edition 1925, e-text 
http://gretil.sub.uni-goettingen.de/gretil/1_sanskr/4_rellit/buddh/ 
bsu041_u.htm): 


tasyāpy anujo hakārākhya ekavīro bhavisyati | 

mahāsainyasamāyuktah šūrah krāntavikramah | 

nirdhāraye hakārākhyo nrpatim somavišrutam | 

vaišyavrttis tato rājā mahāsainyo mahābalah | 

pūrvadešam tadā jagmuh pundrakhyam puram uttamam || 

ksatradharmam samaártya manarosam ašīlinah | 

ghrni dharmārthako vidvān kuryat pranivadham bahūn || 

sattvānupīdanaparo nigrahāyaiva so ratah | 

parājayāmāsa somakhyam dustakarmānucāriņam || 

tato nisiddhah somakhyo svadešenāvatisthata* | 

nivartayāmāsa hakārākhyah mleccharājye-m-apūjitah || 

tustakarmā hakārākhyah** š$reyasā cārthadharmiņah | 

svadešenaiva prayātah yathestagatināpi vā | 

tair eva karitam karma rājyaharsisamanvitaih*** || 
Editions read: * svadesenavatisthatah (I read an augmentless imperfect (m.c.) in- 
stead); ** I omit nrpah; *** rajyaharsisamanvitaih. Cf. Jayaswal & Sankrityāyana 
1934, vss. 721-27, and Jayaswal's translation p. 50. 

295 I find the suggestion by Cunningham (ASI Report vol. XV (1882), 166) to the 
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After the Harsa-Sasanka war, he may have pledged allegiance to Harga- 
vardhana, rather than to Šašānka. King Pürnavarman, who was no longer 
alive when Xuanzang was in Magadha,?96 is reported to have repaired the 
Bodhi Tree in Gaya and to have built a pavilion for a copper image of 
the Buddha of 80 feet (24m) high, which was seen by Xuanzang when 
he stayed at Nalanda in AD 637.29’ That Harsa had gained control over 
Magadha before the Chinese pilgrim came to live there, may be derived 
from the pilgrim mentioning a 'vihara of brass’ in Nalanda, which was 
commissioned by Harsa but was not yet finished.?9? Harsa's presence in 
Nalanda is further endorsed by an undated clay seal and fragments of 
similar seals.?9?? 

To sum up, the most likely scenario that can be derived from our 
sources is that Šašānka committed his sacrilege in Magadhā in the first or 
second decade of the seventh century, but was driven out of that country 
by the army of Harsa in the second decade, after which Harsa reinforced 
the rule of Pūrņavarman; from that time onwards he had suzerainty over 
Magadha. What remained of Maukhari power after Harsa's takeover in 
Kanauj thus became concentrated in Magadha; Purnavarman may have 
been descended from Anantavarman, the local Maukhari ruler of the Gaya 
region in the first half of the sixth century (see above, p. 43), or from the 
mysterious Suva... (above, p.85). Harsa's Buddhist leanings and schol- 
arly interests made him naturally a patron of the Nalanda University. The 
position of the Later Guptas of Magadha during this period remains un- 
known, apart from the alleged fact that LG Madhavagupta was allied, if 
not related, to Harsa's court (above, p. 92). 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EMPIRE 


The East: Bengal and Orissa 


After the death of Saganka and of Pürnavarman (T before AD 636), Harsa 
began to extend his power further eastwards. His campaigns in Gauda 
may have begun in the mid or late 630s. Once Gauda had come under his 
control, Harsa’s invasion of Orissa in AD 642 seems to have been directed 


effect that Xuanzang may have confused Maurya and Maukhari/Maukharīya rather 
plausible. 

296 Life p. 154. 

297 Si-yu-ki II, 118, 174. 

298 Si-yu-ki II, 174; Life p. 158f. 

299 Thaplyal 1985, 186f. 

300 In the undated Panchrol (Egra) Copperplate Inscription of the Time of Sasanka, 
the Mahārājādhirāja Sasanka is called a paramamāhešvara (Furui 2011, 121). 
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against the old allies of the king of Karnasuvarna,?°! the Šailodbhavas 
of Konkoda. When Xuanzang met the king in the winter of AD 642/643, 
Harsa had just come back from Kong-u-t'o (Kongyodha, Kongoda),??? 
which is to be located in the region around the Chilka Lake south of 
Puri.9? Obviously, Harga had marched from Karnasuvarna towards the 
south, along the coast, as far as Lake Chilka. T'here is no evidence that the 
emperor of Kanauj, at any time, held any control over Kalinga, further 
toward the south, or over the interior of Orissa, and his power in the 
northern coastal region (Utkala, Odra and Konkoda) may have lasted not 
much longer than the actual campaign. Harsa's grant, reported in the Life, 
of ‘the revenue of eight large towns of Orissa’ to the learned householder 
Jayasena, who wisely declined—just as he had earlier declined a similar 
offer by Pūrņavarman—may have been a boast, if not entirely spurious.??^ 

Thus his military ambitions brought Harsa in the final decade of his 
career as far as the coastal region of Orissa. This left untouched the 
Panduvamsin kingdom in Daksina Kosala (Chhattisgarh) of Mahasiva- 
gupta Bālārjuna, whose rule in $ripura (Sirpur) from c. AD 590 to 650 
coincided with the duration of Harsa's life. The Houses of Kanauj and 
Sirpur were related by matrimony, and it seems not unlikely that this al- 
liance guaranteed that both kings left each other in peace, though their 
hearts may not have been in it. 

The fictitious battle between the ruler of Vatsa, Udayana, and the 
Lord of Kosala as told in Šrīharsa's play the Ratnāvalī does not point to a 
warm relationship between the two kingdoms and is not very flattering to 
the ruler of Kosala. In Act IV we are told that the legendary King Uda- 
yana had sent his minister Rumanvat against the Lord of Kosala, who had 
entrenched himself in ‘a fort in the Vindhyas.’8°° The anonymous king of 


301 The Ganjam Plates of Mādhavarāja II of the Sailodbhava dynasty (EI VI, 143- 
46) are dated to year 300 of the Gupta Era, i.e. AD 619-20. In this inscription 
Mādhavarāja acknowledges the suzerainty of Mahārājādhirāja Šašānka, which in- 
dicates that Saganka had safeguarded his sovereignty over greater parts of Bengal 
and Orissa at least until AD 620 (see Devahuti 1998, 49—53). 

302 Life p. 172. For Xuanzang’s description of Kongoda in Orissa see the Si-yu-ki (Beal 
II, 206f.). 

303 The Ganjam Plates of Madhavaraja II had been issued in Vijaya-Kongoda on the 
banks of the Šālimā river. "The river is now identified with the present Sāliā which 
runs past the township of Banpur in Puri district and flows into Chilka Lake. 
Banpur is situated only four kilometers north-west of this lake’ (Tripathy 1998, 
83). Majumdar (1971, 50) locates the kingdom of Kongoda in the *region round 
the Chilka Lake in Orissa, extending probably to the Ganjam district in the south.” 

304 Life 153f. From this text it is impossible to deduce when exactly this offering was 
thought to have been made. 

305 Ratnāvalī (ed. Cappeller/Bóhtlingk): ito devādešāt katipayair eva vāsarair aneka- 
karituragapadatidurnivarena mahatā balasamūhena gatvā rumaņvān vindhyadurga- 
vasthitasya kosalapater dvāram avastabhya samāvāsayitum ārabdhavān. See also 
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Kosala is induced to leave the fortification and to give battle, in which he 
is slain: 


AFTER (his) main force had broken down, the king of Kosala was 
challenged to the frontline—there where heads, whose helmets had 
been thrown down by missiles, were constantly chopped off by strik- 
ing swords, where rivers of blood drew lines of division, where sparks 
issued from the armour by sounding blows—and there that king, 
seated on a mad elephant, was killed by Rumanvat on his own with 
hundreds of arrows.?06 


Whatever the historic value of this play, nearly unanimously ascribed to 
King Harsavardhana, there might have been pressing political reasons for 
the ‘marriage of convenience’ of both Houses. The rising power of the Ca- 
lukyas in Badami in the Deccan ensured that they had a dangerous enemy 
in common. 


The South: Harsa's struggle with the Calukyas 


In the period between Harsavardhana's first campaign in Gauda, in c. 
AD 612, and his last one in 642, the king's major challenge lay in the 
south-west. At stake was access to the Western Ocean or Arabian Sea, 
through the important trade route that led from Kanyakubja via Mathu- 
rà and Ujjayani, to the Gulf of Cambay and its ports, such as Bhrgukaccha 
(Bharukaccha/Broach). After the successful campaign of his elder brother, 
Rajyavardhana, against the ‘wicked king of Malava,’ Devagupta, Harsa- 
vardhana may have kept some sort of control over Eastern Malava and its 
capital Vidisa from the very beginning of his reign. However, similar to 
the initial situation of his great predecessor, Candragupta II, possession 
of Vidisa did not automatically bring control over Western Malava and its 
capital Ujjain; this required political acumen and military pressure. 

The Kalacuri king Samkaragana of Māhismatī had been succeeded by 
his son Buddharaja in c. AD 601. The latter, along with his vassals, the 
Guptas of Vidisa, may have lost his hold on Eastern Malava due to the 
campaign of Harsa’s brother, but he probably kept control over western 
Malava and its capital Ujjain. The greatest danger for Buddharaja initially 


below, p. 200. 
306 Ratnāvalī 69 (ed. Cappeller/Bohtlingk): 


astravyastasirastrasastrakasanotkritottamange* muhur, 
vyūdhāsrksariti svanatpraharanair varmodvamadvahnini** | 
āhūyājimukhe sa kosalapatir bhagne pradhāne bale, 
ekenaiva rumaņvatā šarašatair mattadvipastho hatah || 69 || 


* I follow Kale's reading ?kasanotkrtto? instead of ° kasanair krtto? and ** varmo? 
instead of gharmo? (Cappeller/Bóhtlingk). 
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came not from the Pusyabhūtis, but from the rising power in the south. 
In AD 602 Buddharāja suffered a defeat at the hands of the Cālukya king 
Mangaleša.*/7 Despite this defeat, Buddharaja managed to some extent 
to hold the kingdom of his father intact by campaigning in Malava and 
Gujarat. In AD 610, when Harsa was locked in his life-and-death struggle 
with Saganka, Buddharāja issued two charters from his army camps at 
Vidišā and Anandapura.??? However, soon after Harga had established his 
sovereignty in Northern India, fortune deserted the Kalacuris of Mahisma- 
tī. 


THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI 


Dharasena II 


Kharagraha I Šīlāditya I ‘Dharmaditya’ [Harsavardhana] 


Dharasena III Dhruvasena II Baladitya x daughter 


Dharasena IV 


Figure 9 
The Maitrakas of Valabhī and Harsavardhana of Kanauj 


The Virdi Grant of the Maitraka ruler of Valabhi (Saurashtra), Khara- 
graha I, issued from his ‘victorious camp’ in Ujjayani in AD 616, proves 
that this city had come under the control of the former feudatories of 
the Imperial Guptas,??? the Maitrakas of Valabhi.?!? Kharagraha I, who, 
although his military prowess is sung in his pragasti, is actually with- 
out royal titles,?!! had succeeded his elder brother, Maharaja Šīlāditya I 


307 Fleet 1882, 21f.; Mirashi in CII IV.1, xlviii. For the Kalacuris also see below, p. 204. 
308 CII IV.1 nos. 14 & 15. Anandapura is teither Anand in the Kairā District or 
Vadnagar in the Mehsana District’ (both in Gujarat) (Mirashi in CII IV, 53). 

309 CII III (1888), 59; Devahuti 1998, 53. 

310 Gadre 1935, 667. Cf. Devahuti 1998, 58; HCI III, 30f., 60—63. 

311 Gadre 1935, 669 Il. 22-23; repeated in later inscriptions, e.g. the Alina Copper- 
plate Inscription of Siladitya VII in CII (1888), 175 Il. 18-19: ganatithavipaksaksiti- 
patilaksmisvayamgrahaprakasitapravirapurusaprathamasamkhyadhigamah parama- 
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‘Dharmaditya,’ whom Xuanzang glorifies as the pious king of Mo-la-p'o, 
ie. Malava (Figure 9).?!? Evidently, between AD 610 and 616, Malava, 
west and probably also east, had passed into the hands of the Maitra- 
kas, who may have been the main target of Buddharaja’s campaign in AD 
610. Although they thus successfully turned the tables on the Kalacuris, 
the position of these new rulers of Ujjain was delicate, since the Maitra- 
kas were, like the Kalacuris, sandwiched between the expanding empires 
of Harsa in the north and the successor of Mangale$a, the Calukya king 
Pulake$in II in the south. 

Kharagraha I was succeeded by his son Dharasena III, of whom we 
possess two inscriptions, dated to AD 623 and 624, in which he, like his 
father, is without royal titles.?!? He in turn was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Dhruvasena II Baladitya, who is equally without royal titles in his 
inscriptions, the first and last of which date from AD 629 and 642 respec- 
tively.?!4 The two land grants made by Dhruvasena II in AD 639 and 640, 
recorded in the inscriptions found in Nógàwá (= Navagaon),?!° seem to 
prove that this province fell under Maitraka jurisdiction, since the donated 
villages are said to lie within the province (bhukti) of Malava.?!6 Evidently 


māhešvarah $rikharagrahah. ‘The Paramamahe$vara, the illustrious Kharagraha, 
whose attainment of being counted first among heroes is evident from the fact 
that he was chosen by Laksmi herself from the assembled hostile kings.” 

312 Beal II, 261f. The relationship between the brothers seems not to have been un- 
problematic, in view of the long sentence that first appeared in Kharagraha I's 
Ujjain inscription and was repeated in the inscriptions of the later members of the 
Maitraka dynasty (see Gadre 1935, 669 ll. 17-23; CII III (1888), 174f. ll. 14—19). 
Maybe Siladitya I 'Dharmàditya! had become disabled (suggested in particular by 
the gerundive samabhilasaniyam): tasyanujas tatpadanudhyatah svayam upendra- 
guruneva gurunatyadaravata samabhilasanīyām api rājalaksmīm skandhasaktam 
paramabhadra iva dhuryas tadajüasampadanaikarasatayaivodvahan khedasukha- 
ratibhyam anāyāsitasattvasampattih .... ‘His (i.e. Siladitya I “Dharmaditya”’s) 
younger brother (the “illustrious Kharagraha” I) possessed a wealth of virtue 
that was neither exhausted by afflictions nor by enjoyment of happiness, when 
he, favoured by the feet of him [that is to say, with the blessing of Siladitya I 
*Dharmāditya”|, like a choice beast of burden, was carrying royal Fortune resting 
on his shoulders, even though she was (still) desirable to (his) elder (brother)—who 
was extremely respectful (nevertheless), as if he were the elder (brother) of Upe- 
ndra himself (i.e. Indra)—(a task accomplished) simply and with the sole intention 
of carrying out that (elder brother’s) commands ....’ 

313 Bhavnagar Plates of Dharasena III—[Valabhi-] Samvat 304 in: EI XXI (1931-32), 
181-184 (AD 623); a second inscription published in the Journal of the University 
of Bombay XIX.4 (AD 624, unavailable to me) is mentioned in Shastri 2000, 54ff., 
427. 

314 IA VI (1877), 12-16 (AD 629); inscription published in the Journal of the Oriental 
Institute (Baroda) X, 123 (AD 642) mentioned in Shastri 2000, 56ff. 

315 16km north of Ratlam and 80 km north-west of Ujjain, i.e. in Western Malwa. 

316 EI VIII, 188-99. About the expression mālavake ucyamanabhuktau and mālavake 
ucyamanavisaye (ll. 41f. in Nogawa Plates A and 1. 44 in Nogawa Plates B), 
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the Maitrakas were feudatories during the third and fourth decades of the 
seventh century, but the guestion is of whom, Harsa in the north or Pula- 
kešin in the south? 

The situation may have been complex. Welcome light on it is shed 
by the Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang, who visited the capital Valabhī (Fa- 
la-pi) under the Maitraka king Dhruvasena II (T’u-lu-h’o-po-tu) near the 
end of his reign (c. AD 641-42).?!7 The pilgrim describes this king as ‘of 
a quick and impulsive nature, and his manners are heavy and dull, but 
yet he esteems virtue and advances learning.'?!? In his Si-yu-ki (Beal II, 
267) the pilgrim says that this king is ‘the nephew of Siladitya-raja of 
Mālava, who can be no one else than the Maitraka king Siladitya, brother 
of Kharagraha, who was indeed his uncle and ruled over (western) Malava 
(see above). More importantly, the Chinese pilgrim adds that the king was 
also the ‘son-in-law of Šilāditya, the present king of Kanyākubja.” (Figure 
9).3!9 

Xuanzang is our only source for this. Neither Harsa nor Dhruvasena II 
and his son Dharasena IV ever allude explicitly to this relationship in their 
inscriptions. Nevertheless, in view of the fact that Xuanzang is so specific 
and consistent on this point, which he could hardly have invented himself, 
especially not because he stayed at the courts of both kings, I am inclined 
to attach credit to his testimony; it may explain why Dharasena IV pays 
respect to his maternal grandfather in his earliest inscription (see below, 
n. 340 on p. 112). The reason why Dhruvasena and his son are silent on 
their relationship to Harsa's House could be that they anxiously avoided 
referring to Harsa's suzerainty; for Harsa, who hardly refers to historical 
facts in his inscriptions at all, apart from those concerning his accession 
to the throne, it may have been too insignificant. 

We may consider it as certain, that King Harsa would not have given 
his daughter to Dhruvasena, if the latter had been a feudatory of the Calu- 
kyas at the time. If Xuanzang is correct, we have to conclude that, before 
the Maitrakas came under the sway of Pulakesin, Harsavardhana had mar- 
ried off his daughter to Dhruvasena, possibly at a time when his brother 


Hultzsch remarks: ‘Consequently the word ucyamane before bhuktau and visaye 
can only refer to the preceding locative malavake' (EI VIII (1905-06), 189). 

317 Beal II, 267; Life, 149 

318 Life, 149; cf. Si-yu-ki (Beal II, 267): ‘He is of a lively and hasty disposition, his 
wisdom and statecraft are shallow. Quite recently he has attached himself sincerely 
to faith in the three “precious ones" ^ 

319 Beal II, 267 actually reads ‘son-in-law of the son of Šilāditya ...’, but the Life 
reads just ‘son-in-law.’ Watters 1904-05 II, 246 discusses the matter saying: ‘Here 
the words rendered “son-in-law” are tzū-hsti and Julien took these to mean “son 
in law, of son”, but the phrase means simply “son-in-law”, and the Life employs 
the common term nii-hsti.’ See also Life, 149: ‘he is son-in-law (nü sai) of Šilāditya 


raja of the kingdom of Kanyákubja; his name is Dhruvabhata.’ 
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Dharasena III was still reigning, that is in the middle of the third decade 
of the seventh century, when Harsa himself was in his late thirties.??? Ob- 
viously Harsa had established influence over the Maitraka kingdom, and 
this achievement was crowned, it would seem, by a matrimonial alliance. 
In this way the empire of Kanauj hoped to have secured its access to the 
Western Ocean. 

However, this situation would not last. The Calukya king Pulakesin 
II (AD 610-42)—who had emerged victorious from a bloody civil war and 
who, after securing his position at home, had initially waged war on his 
southern neighbours, the Kadambas, Gangas and Alupas??!— could not 
tolerate that a northern imperial power had taken control over what the 
sovereign of the Deccan must have considered to be his natural birthright, 
namely, unlimited access to the ocean ports of the Gulf of Cambay, such as 
Bharukaccha.??? After having 'swept away” the Mauryas in the Konkan,??? 
steps were taken to subject to his rule the three regional powers that 
controlled the Gulf of Cambay, viz. 1) Lata, the country to the south of 
Bharukaccha, 2) the principality in which the port was actually situated 
and that was ruled by a branch of the Gūrjaras, and 3) the Maitrakas, 
referred to as the rulers of Malava. 

Whether this implied war, or whether diplomatic or military pressure 
alone sufficed, we do not know,*** but in his Aihole Inscription Pula- 
kešin claims the successful accomplishment of this policy, which therefore 
must have happened before AD 634 and probably after Dhruvasena II had 
supplanted his brother. 


SUBJECTED to whose [i.e. Pulakešin's] power the Lātas, Malavas and 
Gurjaras became teachers, as it were, of how vassals, subjected by 
the rod, ought to behave.*** 


It may be speculated that the transfer of power from Dharasena III to 
Dhruvasena II was the outcome of this conflict with the Calukyas. If this 
were the case, it could possibly explain the later tradition that a king of 
Valabhi had fled to the court of the Gurjara ruler of Broach, Dadda II (AD 


320 Cf. Shastri 2000, 58. 

321 EI VI, 5f. (Aihole Inscription), vss. 18-19; HCI III, 235. Ramesh 1984, 78f. 

322 This north-south conflict over access to the Gulf of Cambay was not unique. It 
resembles, for instance, the first-century conflict between the Mahaksatrapa king 
Nahapana and his Sātavāhana contemporaries (see Brancaccio 2011, 61f.). 

323 EI VI, 5f. (Aihole Inscription), vss. 20—21. 

324 In Skandapurana 61.106—09 four methods (upāya) of foreign policy are discussed: 
conciliation (saman), gifts (dana), dissension (bheda) and war (yuddha). Cf. Artha- 
šāstra 7.16.4—8. See SP III, 110. 

325 SI II, 447, vs. 22: 
pratāpopanatā yasya latamalavagürjarah | 
dandopanatasamantacaryac[a]rya ivabhavan || 
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629—642).2% Harsavardhana may have intervened in favour of Dhruvasena 
II to secure the loyalty of the Maitrakas in his conflict with Pulakešin. It 
has to be admitted, though, that Dhruvasena II mentions his elder brother 
in all his inscriptions with due respect. 

Pulakešin's advance against the kingdoms around the Gulf of Cambay 
may have been a casus belli for Harsa. It would seem that the Aihole 
Inscription itself refers to it in the next Malini verse: 


AND due to whom (i.e. Pulakešin), Harsa’s joys were thwarted by 
fear, as he was annoyed by the array of majestic elephants that had 
fallen in battle—Harsa, whose lotus feet had been flooded with the 
lustre of the crest jewels of hosts of feudatories, who were rolling in 
immeasurable wealth.??" 


Harsa and Pulakešin did clash, we have the testimony of Xuanzang and the 
Aihole Inscription for this, but whether this was the epoch-making battle 


326 Mirashi in CII IV, liii. The great-grandson of this Dadda II, Jayabhatta III 
(AD 690-715) is the first in this family who ascribes to his great-grandfather 
the achievement of having provided protection to the king of Valabhi when the 
latter had been attacked by Harsadeva: paramešvarašrīharsadevābhibhūtavalabhī- 
patiparitrāņopajātabhramadadabhrašubhrābhravibhramayašovitānah, *[Jayabhatta,] 
who possessed a canopy of glory—the grace of which was that of a moving, not 
small, white cloud—that had originated from his rescuing the Lord of Valabhi 
when the latter had been defeated by the supreme lord, the illustrious Harsadeva.’ 
Mirashi (loc. cit.) observes that ‘It has been recognized that Dadda II, the ruler of 
a petty state, a mere sāmanta, could not have, unaided, given protection to the 
ruler of Valabhi against the armies of the most powerful ruler of the time with the 
resources of a vast empire at his command. Besides, it is noteworthy that Dadda 
himself is silent about this glorious achievement ascribed to him, for there is no 
mention of it even in his grants of K. 392 (641-42 A.C.), which were made towards 
the end of his reign and before which the event must certainly have happened. 
Why, we may ask, would Harsa attack his son-in-law, drive him into exile, and 
then invite him again as his guest of honour at his great assembly in Prayaga? It 
is obvious that this story, not corroborated by any other historical source, is spuri- 
ous. Nevertheless, many historians have taken it at face value and have construed 
out of it a military attack by Harsa on Valabhī. Devahuti, for instance, (1998, 62) 
speaks of ‘Harsa’s march on Valabhi.' How is this to be reconciled with another 
observation on the same page to the effect that ‘Throughout his reign Harsha pos- 
sessed the friendship and loyalty of the Maitrakas and was assured of the safety of 
the western extremity of his empire’? A solution to this conundrum is available, 
however, if we assume that it was not Dhruvasena II who went into exile, but 
his elder brother Dharasena III, after Harsa's intervention in favour of Dhruva- 
sena. This would indicate that the house of the Maitrakas had been divided over 
which side to choose, Pulakešin or Harsavardhana. With the exile of Dharasena 
and the confirmation of Dhruvasena's loyalty to Kanauj the conflict may have been 
resolved. 

327 SI II, 447, vs. 23: 

aparimitavibhütisphitasamantasenamakutamanimayükhakrantapadaravindah | 
yudhi patitaga[je]ndranikabibhatsabhüto bhayavigalitaharso yena cākāri harsah || 
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that later sources and historians want us to believe is very uncertain.*** 


The three inscriptions of Harsa that we have are silent about it, but, it 
should be observed, they all date from before AD 632.329 

Xuanzang tells us that after his victory over the Gaudas (AD 612), 
Harsa ‘increased his forces; he had 60,000 war elephants and 100,000 cav- 
alry. After thirty years his arms reposed, and he governed everywhere in 
peace. 99? Watters (1904-05 I, 346) has contested Beal's rendering of the 
Chinese: *Our pilgrim has expressly stated that the king's conquests were 
completed within six years, and it is against text and context to make 
him represent the king as fighting continuously for thirty or thirty-six 
years.'55! The ‘thirty years’ clearly refers to the period between Harsa’s 
first war with Gauda (Šašānka), which was concluded in about AD 612, 
and AD 642, when another expedition to Gauda and Konkoda had come 
to an end and the Chinese pilgrim met the king in his army camp at 
Kajurgira. The conflict with the Calukyas shows that Watters’ rendering 
of *a thirty-year period of peace' is historically untenable, as is obvious 
also from the following passage of the same Si-yu-ki. 


At the present time [c. AD 640-42(?), when Xuanzang visited the 
Deccan] Šilāditya Maharaja (i.e. Harga) has conquered the nations 
from east to west, and carried his arms to remote districts, but 
the people of this country alone have not submitted to him.??? He 
has gathered troops from the five Indies, and summoned the best 
leaders from all countries, and himself gone at the head of his army 
to punish and subdue these people, but he has not yet conquered 


328 See most recently Kulke 2012, 58, who is following a historiographic tradition: ‘It 
was the year 630 that proved to be a turning point in the history of India. In the 
attempt to emulate Samudragupta and to expand his domains up to central India, 
Harsa’s army was defeated by Pulake$in II, the Chalukya king of Badami (Vatāpi) 
in western central India” [my italics]. However, there was no ‘turning point,’ rather 
a status quo ante. Before and after Harsa, as well as during his reign, northern 
imperial kingdoms were bound by the Narmada river in the south. This is also 
true for Samudragupta, whose southern exploits, like those of Harsa, were mainly 
limited to an expedition along the east coast through Orissa into Andhra, but 
which did not result in control over territory south of the Narmada. The Guptas 
acquired some influence in the Deccan through a matrimonial alliance with the 
Vākātakas and such an alliance was evidently denied to Harsa, but can we see this 
as a turning point in Indian history? 

329 Cf. HCI III, 105f. 

330 Beal I, 213. This interpretation of the passage is confirmed by Deeg's rendering 
(forthcoming): ‘After almost thirty years no weapons were raised any more, gov- 
ernment and education were peaceful [...].' Cf. HCI III, 108f. 

331 Watters (1904—05 I, 343) translates: *[Harsa] reigned in peace for thirty years with- 
out raising a weapon.’ 

332 The country called Mo-ho-la-ch'a, Maharastra, i.e. the kingdom of Pulakešin. 
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their troops.??? 


Although Watters thus appears to be wrong about the 30 years without 
war, his general impression from the pilgrim's report to the effect that 
Harsa’s rule on the whole was not characterized by incessant, large-scale 
warfare may be right. 

The Harsa—Pulakesin encounter may have taken place between AD 631 
and 634, and its outcome seems to be related in the next Malini verse of 
the Aihole Inscription: 


WHILE he (i.e. Pulakešin) was ruling the earth with his extensive 
armies, the flanks of the Vindhya Range, whose beauty is enclosed 
by the various sandbanks of the Reva River, shone forth all the more 
due to the greatness of his power, (now) being free of (war)elephants 
whose height had eclipsed their peaks, as it were.??4 


I can only read this to mean that Harsa's elephant army no longer threat- 
ened to cross the Reva, i.e. Narmada River, after it had once been forced 
to retreat with heavy losses, and that consequently this river had become 
the effective border between the two powers. What became of Bharu- 
kaccha/Broach on the north bank of the Narmada’s estuary is unknown, 
but it probably remained within the Calukya sphere of influence under 
the feudatory Gurjara king Dadda II (above, p. 108). When Xuanzang, 
coming from Maharastra, visited it in c. AD 640, it seems to have been an 
unpleasant place.?°° 

Calukya power thus came to a halt at the Narmada River in the north, 
but the Aihole Inscription presents the conquests of Pulakešin as a digvi- 
jaya and goes on to tell us that, after the victories in the west, north-west 
and north, and the establishment of his power in Maharastra, 


THE (rulers of) Kalinga and Kosala, who excelled in the three aims 
of life thanks to the intrinsic virtues of their householders and who 
had contrived to explode the arrogance of other kings, began (now) 
to show signs of fear, due to his (i.e. Pulakešin's) might.??6 


333 Beal II, 256f. 
334 SI II, 447, vs. 24: 


bhuvam urubhir anikaiá $asato yasya rev(a)- 
vividhapulinasobhabandhyavindhyopakanthaf[h] | 
adhikataram arājat svena tejomahimnā, 
šikharibhir ibhavarjy(o) var[s|mana spardhayeva || 24 || 
335 Si-yu-ki II, 259f. See below, p. 116. 
336 Aihole Inscription in SI II, 447 vs. 26 (Aupacchandasika): 
grhinam svaguņais trivargatunga, vihitanyaksitipalamanabhangaf[h] | 
abhavann upajātabhītilingā, yadanīkena sako[sa]lah kalingāh || 26 || 
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Rather than describing a conquest of Kosala and Kalinga, as this verse has 
often been taken to mean,??7 it should be interpreted literally: the rulers 
of these two kingdoms anxiously watched the growing Calukya power, but 
were not subdued by it. Kosala's alliance with Kanauj may have held 
Pulakešin back from a war with Šrīpura.*** 

A similar deterrence may have worked in the case of the Maitrakas 
of Valabhī. If they had come within the immediate sphere of influence of 
Pulakešin at all, as the Aihole Inscription suggests, they were certainly 
back within Harsa's fold after the battle at the Narmada River. Xuanzang 
reports that their king Dhruvabhatta, i.e. Dhruvasena II, Harsa's assumed 
son-in-law, was a guest of honour at Harsa's last quinquennial assembly 
in Prayaga in AD 643, at a time when the two kings were nearing the 
end of their lives.??? The omission of royal titles in the charters of the 
Maitraka kings Kharagraha I, Dharasena III, and Dhruvasena II proves 
beyond doubt that these kings should be considered feudatories, but in 
the same inscriptions they themselves carefully avoid acknowledging their 
overlord.?^? In view of their delicate situation, they may have bowed to 
the south and bowed to the north, according to the political wind, in 
an attempt to safeguard as much of their independence as possible, but 
their allegiance and long-term political interests certainly lay in the north. 
'Tensions raised by this awkward predicament may, as observed above, have 


337 e.g. Devahuti 1998, 113. 

338 The Aihole Inscription continues with Pulake$in's advance into Andhra and his 
occupation of Pistapura, where he installed his brother Visnuvardhana (Calukya) 
on the throne (Ramesh 1984, 81f.). 

339 Life p. 185f. Dhruvasena II also accompanied Harsa when he took his final leave 
of the Chinese pilgrim (op. cit. p. 189). 

340 Bühler in IA VI (1877), 13 acutely observes that ‘it may be that the omission is 
due to an accident; but, considering the habitual grandiloquence of Indian princes, 
the case is spurious, and it would not be surprising if it were found eventually 
that Dhruvasena II had some cogent reasons for being silent about his magnifi- 
cence.' Since the feature observed by Bühler has been confirmed by charters pub- 
lished afterwards, the possibility of an accident may safely be excluded. Moreover, 
Dhruvasena II's son, Dharasena IV (c. AD 645-50), the assumed grandson of Harga, 
immediately adopted grand titles, such as Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, 
Parame$vara, and Cakravartin in his earliest inscriptions of AD 645/6. The En- 
glish translations of these two grants, dated to Samvat 326, are published in IA I 
(1872), 14-18, 45-46. R.G. Bhandarkar translates: ‘who meditates on his grandfa- 
ther's feet’ (op. cit. p. 16, 45). Shastri (2000, p. 62), who obviously had access to 
the Sanskrit texts of these two inscriptions, notes that ‘Dharasena pays respect to 
Šrī Dhruvasena and Šrī Ajjaka as well, while the phrase pertaining to Šrī Ajjaka 
is omitted in his later edicts dated year 330 (648 A.C.). As ajjaka [Skt. aryaka], 
means a maternal grandfather and as Harsa is known to have died in 646 or 647 
A.C., the reference to Ajjaka in Dharasena's earlier edicts seems to apply to Harsa.” 
Judging by Dharasena's exorbitant pretensions, this grandfather had evidently lost 
his grip on his grandson in the last year of his life (cf. Devahuti 1998, 64). 
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led to the exile of Dharasena III (p. 108). 


A looming threat from the West 


After the inconclusive tug-of-war between Kanauj and Badami in the early 
630s, the following years may have been relatively peaceful, seen from 
the perspective of the Emperor Harsavardhana—at least this is what our 
sources allow us to infer. At the three extremities of his realm, the north- 
east, the south-west, and the south-east, Harsa had ensured himself of 
reliable allies, the king of Kāmarūpa, Bhaskaravarman, the king of Vala- 
bhi, Dhruvasena II, and the king of Šrīpura, Mahagivagupta Balarjuna. 
The conflict in the east was not yet decided, but Magadha was under the 
control of his appointee, King Purnavarman, until the middle of the fourth 
decade. T'he western part of his realm, no doubt, consisted of his home 
country, the kingdom of Thanesar. Beyond, to the west thereof, lay the 
kingdoms of the Panjab, Kashmir, and Sindh. 

Among the petty feudatory states that fell within Thanesar's sphere 
of influence and that may have belonged to Harsa's dominion from the 
start is the kingdom of Jalandhara, i.e. the Doab between the rivers Beas 
(Vipāšā) and Sutlej (Satadru) around the present-day city of Jalandhar 
in the eastern Panjab.?* Its strategic importance, which it shared with 
the more western kingdoms of the Panjab, was above all economic, as it 
was a storehouse of rice and wheat.?^? Beyond Jalandhara, from the Beas 
to the Indus river, i.e. in the western Panjab, was the kingdom of Takka, 
which Xuanzang called Tseh-kia, in which lay the ancient city of Šākala 
(Sialkot), once the stronghold of the Hünas under Mihirakula.?^? It seems 
likely that Harsa maintained good relations with its rulers, since we do not 
possess indications that he carried arms again against this country, after 
he had initially joined the campaign of his elder brother Rajyavardhana in 
his early youth.** Its king may have acknowledged Harsa's supremacy.*** 


However, this supremacy seems to have been contested by the king of 
Sindh, whose kingdom was said to stretch as far north as Kashmir (see 
below). The information regarding the kingdom of Sindh in this period 
stems mainly from two sources, Xuanzang and the Arab/Persian chronicle 
Caé-nama.*“6 Xuanzang reports having visited the country in c. AD 640, 


341 Si-yu-ki I, 175-77. Devahuti 1998, 103f. 

342 Si-yu-ki I, 165, 175f. Cf. Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander V. 25. 

343 Si-yu-ki I, 167. The name Tseh-kia/Takka may be related to Skt. turiga, ‘mountain’. 
See Turner CDIAL, s.v. *takka-*. 

344 Harsacarita, chapter 5; Rajyavardhana returns victoriously in chapter 6. 

345 Devahuti 1998, 104. 

346 The Čāč-nāma is a work translated into Persian by Muhammad «Al ibn Hamid ibn 
Abi Bakr Kūfī in the early 13th century AD from an Arabic manuscript. According 
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when it was said to have been ruled by a king ‘of the Šūdra (Shu-t’o-lo) 
caste. 947 This ruler must have been King Čāč (Chach)—known from the 
Arabic chronicle as a brahmin, who usurped the throne after the death 
of Sáhasi II, son of Sahiras—or his successor, his brother Chandar.?4? 
From Xuanzang's description it emerges that Sindh was a rich country 
that derived its wealth from the production of salt and the breeding of 
cattle, both important export products.?? When Bana was introduced 
to Harsa's mobile court he saw in its stables horses imported from the 
western countries, among which Sindhudega and Pàraáika.??9 


A wordplay in Bana’s eulogy of the emperor in his Harsacarita??! 


is 
to Sir Henry Elliot the Arabic original must date from before AD 753 (Elliot & 
Dowson I, 136). Elliot & Dowson only published a few extracts from this work, 
but a full English translation was published by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg in 
1900. This English translation is included in Persian Literature in Translation of 
the Packard Humanities Institute, which may be consulted on the website: http: // 
persian.packhum.org/persian/main. This source gives the following geographical 
description of the kingdom of Sindh in the seventh century: 

"The town of Alór [Al-Rūr, modern Rohri, H.T.B] was the capital city of Hind 
and Sind. It was a town adorned with various kinds of royal buildings, villas, 
gardens, fountains, streams, meadows and trees (and was) situated on the bank 
of a river called the Mehrán [Mihràn, H.T.B.]. In this beautiful and splendid 
city, there lived a king whose name was Sahiras son of Sáhasi Rai. This king had 
innumerable riches and immense buried treasures. His justice was well known 
in the world, and his liberality and bravery (were) widely spread. The limits of 
his dominions extended on the east to the boundary of Kashmir, on the west to 
Makran, on the south to the coast of the sea and Debal, and on the north to 
the mountains of Kurdan and Kíkánán (the mountainous region south of Kabul: 
Paktia, Waziristan).' 

347 Si-yu-ki II, 272. Xuanzang's account of Sindh may have been second-hand. His 
travel routes in the Si-yu-ki and the Life diverge. Watters is sceptical too, quoting 
approvingly General Haig (The Indus Delta Country : a memoir chiefly on its 
ancient geography and history and topography, London 1887): ‘Hiuen Tsang’s 
Sindh, in fact, is not the Sindh of any period known to history, and his description 
of it is wholly irreconcilable with the facts which we gather from the contemporary 
history embodied in the *Tārīkh Hind-wa-Sind" [i.e. the Tārīkh al-Hind wa-I-Sind 
= Caé-nama].’ See also Devahuti 1998, 71 n. 5. 

348 Elliot & Dowson I, 411. King Čāč, his name and descent, has been discussed by 
Elliot and Dowson (Vol. I, 409-14). Elliot thinks that ‘Chach’ may be the Persian 
variant of the Arabic ‘Sassa’ (op. cit. 410 = Sasa?). For a discussion of Čāč's 
dynasty see also Devahuti 1998, 71 n.5. The Čāč-nāma tells us that at the time 
al-Mughira attacked Debāl, i.e. in AD 636, King Čāč was reigning in his 35th year 
(see below, p. 117; Elliot & Dowson I, 412). The same chronicle informs us that he 
reigned for forty years (Elliot & Dowson I, 152), which means that he died in c. 
AD 640/41, precisely when Xuanzang is supposed to have visited Sindh. 

349 Si-yu-ki II, 272-74. 

350 HC 2 pp. 100f. [28f.] See above, p. 96. 

351 HC 3 p. 147f. [40]: atra purusottamena sindhurajam pramathya laksmir atmikrta | 
'He (i.e. King Harsa), as the foremost of man (Purusottama, i.e. Visnu) gained 
possession of wealth (Laksmi), after he had churned the Lord of the Rivers, i.e. 
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often taken as referring to a conflict between Harsa and the country of 
Sindh. Devahuti even speaks of an ‘occupation of Sindh.'**? However, if 
there was a conflict between the kingdoms of Kanauj and Sindh, it was 
probably over Jalandhara.99? The Arabic chronicle Čāč-nāma corroborates 
this surmise, as it reports the long march northwards of King Čāč. From 
the Čāč-nāma we have the impression that this expedition took place 
rather early in his career, which may mean in the second or third decade 
of the seventh century. 


He (i.e. Cac) sent trustworthy men to different directions and called upon 
the rulers of divisions to join him in his undertaking, which was to lead an 
army up to the limits of Hindustan, where it adjoined the country of the 
Tartars [Turk]. Then, at an auspicious time, found out by astrologers after 
carefully consulting the stars, he gave marching orders. After doing many a 
day's journey and passing several stages, he arrived at the fortified town of 
Bábiah [Pápiya], which is situated on the southern bank of the river Beas. 
The governor of that fort commenced hostilities with him. (But) after a 
great and bloody battle the ruler of Bábiah fled, and threw himself into the 
fort, and Rai Chach was the victor. ... (The governor escaped from the fort 
and entrenched himself in another fort named ‘Iskandah’ [Askalanda, = al- 
Iskandariyya?])... Now, there was a brave chief in the fort of Iskandah, 
who had always been obedient and well disposed to Chach. ... Chach sent 
a messenger to him, and offered to make him sole governor of the fort, 
and directed a royal order to be inscribed, containing a solemn promise 
to bestow the governorship on him, and also to hand over Bábiah to him, 
as soon as he killed Jetar (or Chitra) [Chatera/Chatar/Jatra], the king of 
Bábiah, or took him prisoner. ... (Eventually this chief) killed King Jetar 
and sent his head to Chach. Rai Chach showed him great favour, and 
granted him a robe of honour, with many other presents, and ordered the 
castle to be entrusted to him as its governor.?°4 


The country of the Tartars may refer to the descendants of the Hunas in 
the country of Takka, and the limits of Hindustan may refer to the limits 
of Harsa’s dominion. The fortified town of Bábiah (Bābiah) has not been 
identified, but given its location on the southern bank of the Beas River, 
it cannot have been too far away from the present city of Jalandhara. The 
fort Iskandah (Alexandria) may have been somewhere to the north-west of 


the ocean/the king of Sindhu (Sindhuraja).' 

352 Devahuti 1998, 105. Apart from Bana's pun, she does not adduce any evidence for 
this contention. The Chinese sources to which she refers are silent regarding the 
province of Sindh. For a more nuanced view see Majumdar in HCI III, 106. 

353 For a description of the religious significance of Jalandhara see Barkhuis in Bakker 
& Entwistle 1983, 58—69. 

354 Quoted from Fredunbeg's translation of the Čāč-nāma at http://persian. 
packhum.org/persian. Names and toponyms between square brackets have been 
taken from Elliot & Dowson's translation (volume I, 140f.). Passages in italics 
between round brackets are my summary. 
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the River Beas (Hypasis), the furthest point reached by Alexander.**5 The 
head sent to King Caé may have been that of a governor of Harsavardha- 
na. Čāč's control over J ālandhara, being so far from his own power base, 
was short-lived. Harsa regained control over that region. The Life relates 
that Xuanzang was given an escort by Harsa when he was preparing to 
leave the country by the end of AD 643, and this task was entrusted to 
‘the king of North India Udhita (Udita),’ who reigned from ‘Che-lan-ta 
(Jalandhara), the royal city of North India.'?96 

To the north of ‘the country of the Tartars’ (i.e. Sialkot), beyond 
the borders claimed by King Cat, lay the kingdom of Kashmir. Deva- 
huti speaks of Harsa’s ‘Kashmir exploit’ and argues that the king ‘cowed’ 
its ruler (Durlabhavardhana) ‘into submission, ?9" just to acquire the re- 
putedly light-emitting relic of the Buddha, a tooth, to be precise. The 
only source for this story is Xuanzang.??? We may safely relegate it to the 
realm of Buddhist fables, taking it as testimony to the credulity of the 
pious Chinese pilgrim (and Devahuti). There is no evidence whatsoever 
that Harsa ever set foot in Kashmir. 


Let us return to Sindh. This rich trading country between east and west 
was among the first regions of South Asia to make the acquaintance of 
the unleashed Arab forces. Within four years of the death of the prophet 
Muhammad, under the second caliph ‘Umar, ‘a military expedition set out 
from *Uman, to pillage the coasts of India’ in AD 636.359 The tapping of the 
wealth of India had begun.?9? The Futüh al-Buldān of Ahmad ibn-Yahya 
al-Balādhurī (1 892) reports that under the caliphate of ‘Umar, «Uthman 
was appointed to Oman, and his brother al-Hakam to Bahrain. <Uthman 
sent a force to Tàna (Thane near Bombay), while his brother al-Hakam 
‘despatched a force to Barauz [Broach]; he also sent to the Bay of Debal 
his brother Mughíra [al-Mughira], who met and defeated the enemy. '?9! 
This report is contradicted by that of the Čāč-nāma, which deals with this 
last event more elaborately and is worth quoting in full. 


‘Usman [‘Uthman] himself started in the direction of Amman [i.e. Uman] 


355 Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander V. 24. The eastern-most Alexandria that we know of 
was on the River Acesines, i.e. the Chenab. See Arrian op. cit. V. 29. This chapter 
also relates how Alexander had altars set up at the Hypasis. 

356 Life 189f. It remains an open question whether this King Wu-ti-to (Udita) is the 
same as ‘the former king of this land,’ who was appointed by the ‘king of Mid- 
India’ as ‘sole inspector of the affairs of religion (the three gems)’ (Si-yu-ki I, 176), 
as proposed by Watters (I, 297) and adopted by Devahuti 1998, 103f. 

357 Devahuti 1998, 111f. 

358 Si-yu-ki I, 158f.; Life, 181-83. 

359 Elliot & Dowson I, 415. 

360 Wink 1991, 39. 

361 Elliot & Dowson I, 116. 
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or the high sea, and his army was sent in a small fleet of boats, by way 
of the sea under the command of Mughairah [al-Mughira] the father of 
A's [al-<As] to Bahrain, and thence to Debal. At that time, the country of 
Sind was in the hands of Chach son of Selaij, 35 years of whose reign had 
already passed. The people of Debal were mostly merchants. Samah son of 
Dewaij was the ruler of the place, on behalf of Chachrai. When the Arab 
army arrived at Debal, he issued out of the fort and engaged with them in 
fight. It is related by one of the intelligent men who were with him, that 
when the two armies stood opposite each other, Mughairah the father of 
A's drew his sword, (and attacked the enemy's force) crying: ‘In the name 
of God and in the cause of God' and fought till he was killed. 

Čāč-nāma quoted from http://persian.packhum.org/persian/main?url=pf/ 
3Ff£ile%3D12701030%26ct%3D0+. 


Debal is to be situated in the Sindhian Delta at the mouth of the Indus 
River,®©? and Barauz is the port of Bharukaccha in the Gulf of Cambay. 

Excavations at Banbhore/Daybul 52 km south-east of Karachi, throw 
a new light on the identification of Debal. ‘In the pre-Muslim layers a 
building was exposed which obviously was a Siva shrine judging by the 
discovery of two lingas, one of which was still standing on its yoni.'%% 
Van Lohuizen remarks that it is tempting to identify this structure with 
the temple described in the Čāč-nāma, which reports that: ‘In the heart 
of Debal there was a magnificent idol-temple, of a towering height, with 
a dome built on its top, and a green silken flag fixed on it. The building 
of the temple was 40 cubits high, and the dome on it was also 40 cubits 
in height.'?9^ The identity of Banbhore and Debal has long been debated 
among archaeologists, but convincing arguments for such an identity have 
been advanced by Monique Kervran.?9? The excavator of Banbhore, F.A. 


362 Elliot & Dowson I, 374ff. discuss the original location of Debal (cf. Lambrick 1964, 
153). It has been identified with Tatta, 100 km east of Karachi, but Elliot *enter- 
tain[ed] little doubt that Karachi itself represents the site of Debal’ (op. cit. 375). 
For the probable location see below. 

363 Van Lohuizen 1979, 171, referring to Pakistan Archaeology No. 1 (1964), p. 53. 

364 Čāč-nāma quoted from http://persian.packhum.org/persian/main?url-pf. 

365 Kervran 1999, 113ff. Pakistan Archaeology 1 (1964), 50f. reports: ‘Banbhore, an 
early Islamic site, is situated on the north bank of the Gharo Creek, near the 
Karachi-Hyderabad highway about 40 miles east of Karachi. It conceals the re- 
mains of a considerable ancient settlement divided into two parts: the fortified 
citadel area of the mound itself measuring 2,000 by 1,000 feet; and the lower un- 
walled city round the lake at the foot of the mound, extending far outside, which 
includes an industrial area and also an ancient graveyard. It is well situated to have 
been a port of some importance, once connected with the interior of the country 
by a branch of the Indus. Hydrographical studies have established that the Gharo 
Creek once formed the westernmost branch of the great river, which has shifted 
its course and is now flowing by Thatta, 25 miles east of the site. Its identification 
with Debal, the famous Hindu port which fell to the young Arab general, Muham- 
mad bin Quasim, has more than once been suggested.’ Khan 2005, 45 concludes: 
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Khan, describes the temple found as follows. 


'The most interesting building uncovered in the Pre-Muslim levels is a Siva 
Temple in the western part of the citadel. It has thick mud brick walls 
covered with several coats of red paint on lime plaster, an ornamental 
pedestal, also thickly coated with lime plaster, and other architectural 
decorations. A considerable area round the temple is covered by a fine 
concrete floor decorated wih sea-shell. The plan of the temple was cleared 
fully after removing the superimposed building remains of later period from 
the area. 

Near the pedestal, which was probably meant for a large deity, two votive 
Siva Lingams—one complete with Yuni and pedestal—were found lying on 
the floor. This is unmistakable evidence of Hindu occupation of this site. 
It may be mentioned here that a number of large monolithic Siva Lingams 
have been recovered from other parts of the site as well, and this cult 
appears to have been popular in the period immediately before the advent 
of the Muslims.?66 


In view of its location in the Indus Delta, the Šiva temple found in 
Banbhore may indeed be the famous Siva temple named S$ankukarneávara, 
which the Skandapurana locates at the confluence of the Sindhu (Indus) 
River and the ocean, describing it as the place where Hiraņyakašipu prac- 
tised his asceticism.*%7 Šankukarņešvara, identified with the great temple 
in Debal as described in the Čāč-nāma, may thus be one of the very few 
temples mentioned in the Skandapurana of which we have a contempora- 
neous description. 

One year after the attack on Debal, in June 637, the victorious com- 
mander of the Arab forces Sa:d ibn Abi Waqqas entered the Persian capital 
Ctesiphon in triumph. The King of Kings, Shahanshah, the Sasanid em- 
peror Yazdagird III and his court were on the run. The final defeat, which 
the Sasanid army suffered at Nahavand in 642, sealed the fate of the Per- 
sian empire. With the conquest of the Makrān coast in 643, the Arab land 
forces reached the borders of India, eleven years after the death of the 
Prophet. For the time being the river Indus served as the frontline.?65 


"The question of the identification of Banbhore with Debal has now been solved 
beyond reasonable doubt.’ 

366 Khan 2005, 7-9. Cf. Pakistan Archaeology 1 (1964) in which Plate XVI-B illus- 
trates the linga on the yoni found ‘in situ on the floor of a Hindu temple under 
the mound,’ and Plate XVII-A shows a large Šiva linga ‘re-used in the area of the 
Great Mosque.’ 

367 SPpn 73.6: sa šamkukarņam samprapya sindhusāgarasamgame | tapas tepe diteh 
putro devam drastum pinākinam || 6|| After all, ‘Debal’ may derive from devālaya, 
i.e. ‘Temple.’ According to SPp1 73.69—71, after Šiva had practised tapas at this 
site, Brahma installed the linga there along with creating other tīrthas, such as 
Dasasvamedhika and Pancasvamedhika. See also n. 471 on p.151 and n.534 on 
p.173. 

368 Hitti 1970, 156f. 
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The sudden collapse of its big western neighbour, the Persian empire, 
which had been a steady factor throughout the rule of Kanauj in the first 
century of its existence, must have sent a shock wave through Harsa's 
realm and beyond, though it has to be admitted that we have līttle pal- 
pable evidence for this. It must have meant, at least for some period, a 
disruption in commercial activities, which, in the Arabian Sea, had been 
largely under Sasanid control.?9? The small ‘trading diasporas of the Zoro- 
astrians’ seem to have survived this disruption. Contrary to what has often 
been assumed, however, the Muslim conquest of Iran did not immediately 
lead to an exodus of Zoroastrians.?'0 


Foreign Affairs: The empire in the international arena 


The political stability in Northern India during the last seven years of 
Harsavardhana’s rule contrasts sharply with the momentous events that 
were taking place in the outside world. As we have seen, the major power 
in the west, the Sasanid kingdom, collapsed in AD 642 and the conquest 
of the Makran coast began in the following year. 

In the north Harsa's empire bordered on the kingdom of Nepal. Here a 
turnover took place between AD 641-42, when the Licchavi king Narendra- 
deva returned to the Kathmandu valley from Tibet. His father Udayadeva 
had earlier fled there after a coup d'état by Jisnugupta (c. AD 622-23) and 


369 Wink 1991, 68. Xuanzang's report of his visit to Bharukaccha in c. AD 640, after 
this first Arab raid, depicts a town that can hardly be called thriving (Beal II, 


259f.). 
370 Wink 1991, 104 refers to the Buddhist historian Tāranātha (without citing his 
precise source), to whom he ascribes that ‘the Buddist emperor Harsha [...] en- 


tertained a community of 12,000 Zoroastrians for some time.’ This statement is 
misleading as it stands, or at least a tendentious representation of the following 
full text (in the English translation by Lama Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya): 
‘Among them, King Šrīharsa was incomparable as a king. He wanted to wreck this 
religion of the mleccha-s. In a small place near *Maul-tan, he built a *masīta, 
that is a big monastery of the mleccha-s. The whole of it was made only of wood. 
He invited all the mleccha teachers there, lavishly offered gifts to them for several 
months and made them collect all their scriptual works there. Then he set fire to it, 
and, as a result, twelve thousand experts of the doctrine of the mleccha-s perished. 
At that time, there lived in *Khorosan only a weaver well-versed in the mleccha 
religion. From him the mleccha-s of the later period gradually grew in number. 
As a result of this wreck [of the mleccha religion] by this king, there remained for 
about one hundred years only a few to follow the religion of the Persians and the 
Turuskas.’ (Taranatha's History of Buddhism, p. 178 (= fol. 64B)). The second 
half of this quote seems to make it clear that this ‘wreck’ can hardly apply to the 
Zoroastrians. T'he whole story seems to be spurious. It has been suggested that the 
mleccha religion at issue may have been Manichaeism, but the story goes so much 
against the spirit of King Harsavardhana as we know it from other sources, that I 
have little doubt that this account goes back to a historical misunderstanding or 
confusion. Moreover, Multan lay way beyond Harsa's sphere of influence. 
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had given a Nepalese princess, Bhrkutī, to his Tibetan host, King Srong- 
brtsan sgam-po. Twenty years after their flight, however, in c. AD 641, 
the Licchavis came back and the independent rule of the Mahasamantas 
effectively came to an end when the Tibetan king Srong-brtsan sgam-po 
restored Udayadeva's son Narendradeva to the throne and made Nepal 
indebted to Tibet. The Mahāsāmanta Visnugupta (successor of Jisnu- 
gupta) and the puppet king Bhimarjunadeva quitted the scene.?"! 

'The Tibetan king had also aligned himself with the Tang emperor by 
marrying the Chinese princess Wencheng in AD 641. These events paved 
the way for a direct exchange between Harsa and the Chinese emperor 
Taizong via the Nepal-Tibet route.?” It is this development, we would 
like to argue, that prompted Harsa to send an embassy to the Tang court, 
rather than the encouragement of the Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang (above, 
n. 284 on p. 98). By AD 643 Harsa thus saw himself confronted by two new, 
expansionist world powers: the Arab forces in the west and the Chinese- 
Tibetan coalition in the north. 

If the above argument is accepted, it becomes evident why Harsa saw 
a need to send a delegation up north in AD 641. There was a new political 
reality at his northern border which was potentially threatening, that is to 
say, endangering the good and peaceful relationship that had existed until 
then. It is another sign of Harsa’s good statesmanship that he immediately 
noticed this potential and wanted to keep a finger on the pulse. 

Devahuti has shown that there is no evidence that Nepal was tributary 
to Harsa,*'% and she is equally correct when she observes that ‘in view 
of Vardhana prestige and power, the regular use of the Nepal route by 
Chinese and Indian secular and religious missions, and the close historical 
and cultural connections between India and Nepal, the relations between 
the two are likely to have been very intimate and purposeful.'*"* This 
applies, we would like to argue, in particular to the period in which the 
Regents (Mahasamantas) Amsuvarman and his successors Jisnugupta and 
Visnugupta were the de facto rulers of Nepal (AD 605—641). 

'This new departure in Nepalese history is marked, among other things, 
by a change in era. Whereas the older Licchavis dated their reigns in the 
(Indian) Saka Era, Amšuvarman introduced a Nepalese era, which has its 


371 Slusser 1998 I, 32. Despite this change of regime, the restored Licchavi king Naren- 
dra continued the patronage of the Srnkhalika Pasupatas in the Pasupatinatha 
Temple (see below, p.149), a patronage which was initiated, it would seem, by 
Jisnugupta. Actually Narendradeva, and all Licchavi kings after him, embraced 
Pašupati as the deity of the kingdom/state, an idea promoted by the ousted Mahā- 
samantas (see Mirnig 2013, 337f.). 

372 Sen 2003, 22. 

373 Devahuti 1998, 122-127. 

374 Devahuti 1998,127f.; cf. Slusser 1998 I, 5. 
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start at an unknown event in AD 576. It is known as the ‘Manadeva Era,’ as 
it is sometimes ascribed to an otherwise unknown predecessor of Amsu- 
varman, Mānadeva IL?'"? or as the 'Am$uvarman Era, after the regent 
who first introduced this era in his edicts, the earliest occurence of which 
is the year 29 (AD 605).?79 We venture the hypothesis that the start of 
this new era refers to Amáuvarman's year of birth,?"" which would entail 
him entering the service of the Licchavi king Sivadeva I as a young man at 
the age of about eighteen and seizing power when he was twenty-nine.?/5 

Intense religious acculturation of Indian forms of religion in Nepal had 
no doubt been a significant process since the early Gupta empire, but the 
rule of the Mahasamantas in the first four decades of the seventh century 
contributed something new. Under their rule, Pasupati became the na- 
tional deity and his temple a state sanctuary. While still ruling under the 
Licchavi king Sivadeva, Amšuvarman declared his devotion to Šiva (re- 
ferred to under his name Bhava) as follows: ‘/Amsuvarman,] who secured 
the well-being and bliss in the future by means of being fully intent on 
humbly worshipping the lotus feet of Lord Bhava ... 37° In his Bunmati 
Inscription of AD 605, the first inscription in his own name, the Mahasama- 
nta derived the legitimation of his power directly from Pašupati himself, 
and this would become the standard for Nepalese kings: "The illustrious 
Mahasamanta Amšuvarman, who is blessed by his venerable Master and 


375 It seems that the name ‘Manadeva Era’ was invented by Baburam Acharya (1940; 
not available to me), referred to by Slusser 1998 I, 385. In Nepalese sources this 
era is referred to as simply ‘Samvat’ and the hypothesized Manadeva II has not 
left any inscriptions. 

376 Améuvarman's Bunmati Inscription, Vajrācārya 1973 (LA 71); Slusser 1998 I, 114. 
The inscription ends with ... samvat 29 jyesthašukladašamyām | (Vajrācārya 1973 
(LA), p. 291). 

377 Slusser 1998 I, 385—89 discusses this era and its possible origin, without coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Earlier, Petech 1984, 12f. established the epoch year of AD 
576 without discovering, however, the event that gave rise to this new reckoning. 
But Petech 1984, 13 makes a very interesting observation: 'We can, at any rate, 
suppose that the expression Šrī-Pašupati-bhattāraka-samvatsara implies that the 
foundation of the era was due to some religious event connected with the national 
shrine of Pašupati Nath.' Whether the nexus is causative or concomitant remains 
to be shown. I conjecture alternatively that the origin of this era might have been 
political rather than astronomical or religious. Before this era was recognized, 
its years were assigned to the Harsa Era and, on the basis thereof, it has been 
conjectured that Amsuvarman was a vassal of Harsavardhana (see Devahuti 1998, 
122-126). 

378 The first dated inscription in which he is mentioned as regent under Sivadeva is 
from Saka year 516 (= AD 594). Slusser 1998 I, 25; Vajrācārya 1973 (LA 60). The 
first edict in Amsuvarman’s own name dates to AD 605. Vajracarya 1973 (LA 71). 

379 Vajrācārya 1973 (LA 68), p. 274 Il.5-6: bhagavadbhavapadapankajapranamanu- 
sthānatātparyopāyāttāyatihitašreyasā. 
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Lord Pagupati and favoured by his venerable father, ... ”5% And in the 
Hāmdigāun Inscription dated to Samvat 32 (AD 608) he appointed Bhaga- 
vat Pa$upati (i.e. the temple) as the foremost recipient of redistributed 
taxes.$! 

Unfortunately we have no records that throw more light on the rela- 
tionship between King Harsa and the Mahāsāmantas of Nepal. In view of 
the flourishing of Hinduism, and Saivism in particular, in Nepal during 
this period, we assume that these relations were manifold and intensive. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, have recorded their political history, 
and from that we know that Harsa’s embassy in AD 641 met with con- 
siderable success. We are informed about this by the New History of the 
Tang (Xin Tang shu), which reports that in response to Harsa's mission, 
the Tang emperor sent Liang Huaijing (‘a mid-level official’), who arrived 
in Kanauj in the company of Harsa’s envoy. I quote the New History of 
the Tang in Tansen Sen’s translation. 


Harsa asked the people of his country: ‘Have any envoys from Maha- 
cīna come to my country in the past?’ They all answered ‘No.’ [The 
king, then,] came out [of the palace]. Prostrating himself, he received 
the imperial letter and placed it on his head. He again sent an envoy 
[with Liang Huaijing] to the Chinese court. (Sen 2003, 20) 


All this is supposed to have happened in AD 641, a year before Harsa’s 
Orissa campaign at the end of which he met Xuanzang. Sen describes one 
more embassy from the Tang court to India during Harsa's lifetime, led 
by Li Yibiao, arriving in Magadha in early AD 644, just after Xuanzang 
had left Kanauj. Wang Xuance formed part of this mission and his records 
(the Fayuan shulin) provide precious information about the Chinese mo- 
tives.*$? According to Tansen Sen, the ‘Chinese envoys first attended a 
Buddhist ceremony organized by Harsa, where they also gained an audi- 
ence with the king of Kamartipa. In early 645, the mission reached the 
city of Rajagrha, where they placed an inscription tablet at the foot of 


380 Améuvarman's Bunmatī Inscription, Vajrācārya 1973 (LA 71); Slusser 1998 I, 
114. The inscription opens with: svasti katlāsakūtabhavanād bhagavatpašupati- 
bhattārakapādānugrhīto bappapādānudhyātah šrīmahāsāmantāmšuvarmā kuśalī| 
(Vajrācārya 1973, p. 290 11. 1-2). A detailed study of this development is found 
in Mirnig 2013, 328f., 331. Cf. Tórzsók & Ferrier 2008, 101-03 (on the meaning of 
pādānudhyāta). 

381 Vajrācārya 1973 (LA 77), p. 320 ll. 6—7. The first lingas that we know to have been 
installed in the Pasupatiksetra were presented along with a land donation by the 
merchant Pratihāra Dhruvasangha Vārtta in AD 533 (cf. Mirnig 2013, 339f.). 

382 Cf. Devahuti's (op. cit. p. 241) rendering of the records of Wang Xuance: ‘In the 
twelfth month of this year they arrived in the kingdom of Magadha. They trav- 
elled over it and visited the lands of the Buddha, and contemplated the surviving 
remains of the Buddha.’ 
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the sacred Grdhrakūta mountain. A month later, the envoy visited the 
Mahābodhi Monastery in Bodh Gayā and placed an inscription beneath 
the Bodhi Tree ....' In addition to diplomatic and spiritual aims, how- 
ever, the Chinese seem to have taken a keen interest in ‘acquiring the 
technology of making sugar.'?*? 

Fragmentary as they may be, these testimonies to Harsa's international 
policy show that the king of Kanauj had an open attitude towards the 
world outside India. We are lucky to have the Chinese sources for this. 
Despite the absence of similar evidence of Harsa's dealings with his new 
Arab neighbours in Iran, it cannot easily be concluded that such contacts 
did not exist. They simply may not have been recorded, although the 
absence of a shared religious interest will no doubt have limited diplomacy 
to the spheres of power and trade. What strikes us in all the Chinese 
records that pertain to Harsa’s India is the stability of his kingdom and 
his apparently unchallenged sovereignty. One wonders how many of the 
men living in northern India in those last seven years, with the surrounding 
world changing at such a rapid pace, could have divined that their strong 
and prosperous country would fall apart very soon indeed. 


The 'Arena of Charitable Offerings? 


In AD 643 Harsavardhana organized his sixth quinquennial assembly. It 
would be his last. This meeting in Prayaga was attended by the Mai- 
traka king Dhruvasena II (his presumed son-in-law, see above, p. 107), 
his life-long friend and ally, the king of Kāmarūpa, Bhaskaravarman, and 
the Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang. The latter's biographer Huili relates the 
following. 


The king said: ‘Your disciple (i.e. King Harsa), succeeding to the 
royal authority, has been lord of India for thirty years and more: I 
have constantly regretted the small increase to my religious merit, 
resulting from a want of previous good deeds. In consequence of this 
I have accumulated every kind of treasure and precious substance in 
the kingdom of Prayága, and between the banks of the two rivers, 
I have established a great religious convocation every five years, to 
attend which all the Sramans and Brahmans of the five Indies are in- 
vited; and besides these the poor and the orphans and the destitute; 
on this occassion during seventy-five days the great distribution of 
alms called the Moksha is attended to; I have completed five of these 
assemblies and am now about to celebrate the sixth: why does not 


383 Sen 2003, 38; ibid. pp. 146—150 on its supposed impact on Sino-Indian trade. 
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the Master (i.e. Xuanzang) delay his departure till then, and so, by 
witnessing the spectacle, rejoice with us?’ (Life p. 183f.) 


The pilgrim decided to postpone his departure and to attend the spectacle. 
In a highly organized and hierarchical society such a potlatch ceremony 
is of course only possible if the coffers are quickly refilled. The concluding 
remark in Xuanzang’s Records is therefore revealing, though it does not 
come as a real surprise: ‘After this the rulers of the different countries offer 
their jewels and robes to the king, so that his treasury is replenished.’?*4 

Yet it would have been a great tamasa. The order of precedence would 
have been established. In the charity arena, status and prestige would 
have been confirmed or denounced, climbers and losers would have re- 
joiced and resented. Harsa’s gain was not only the confirmation of his 
sovereignty; his magnanimity would have greatly enhanced his prestige 
and consequently the consensus by which he ruled. And in the religious 
sphere it would, in the eyes of himself and his contemporaries, have en- 
hanced his balance of merit. The fact that the invitation was extended to 
the brahmanas and šramaņas would have significantly contributed to that 
aim and it would have made this happening a cultural and religious event 
of the first order, probably rather similar to the present-day Kumbh Mela. 
But while the present-day gathering in Prayaga is completely Hindu in 
character, Harsa’s Buddhist leanings would have guaranteed an cecumeni- 
cal exchange. And, Harsavardhana’s mobile court and its entourage, on its 
way towards or in Prayaga, provided a perfect audience for the recitation 
of new Sanskrit compositions—the Skandapurana may have been a case 
in point, sung by a Singer of Ancient Lore.*** 

As will be argued below (p. 137), we consider it most likely that the 
process of composition of this text, i.e. the finalizing of its first redaction, 
took place before or in the middle of Harsa’s reign. It seems unthinkable 
that the king, a literary man himself of no mean qualities as well as a para- 
mamāhešvara by his own account, would not have been eager to hear 
the myths and wonders of Mahešvara as contained in this newly available 
Purana, which relates, among so many other things, the foundation myth 
of his own native city (below, p. 161). This hypothesis finds support in the 
opening verses of the Skandapurana, which had its premiére not in the 
usual Naimisa, but in Prayaga: 


The sages, assembling in Prayaga to bathe in the confluence of 
Gangā and Yamuna on the day of full moon, see the Singer of An- 


384 Si-yu-ki I, 233. The Life p. 187 suggests that the vassal kings bought back the 
distributed riches and restored them to the king. 

385 Cf. Bana HC 3 p. 140 [39]. Below, p. 156. 

386 E.g. The Madhunan Copperplate of Harsha, dated Samvat 25, EI I, 72 1. 8: parama- 
māhešvaro mahešvara iva sarvasattvānukampī. 
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cient Lore (paurānikasūta) coming towards them to pay his respects. 
A seat is prepared for him. After he is seated they ask him about 
the birth of Karttikeya (Skanda), a story that equals the story of 
Bhārata (i.e. Mahābhārata) and surpasses the Purāņa (i.e. the text 
referred to as the Puranapancalaksana), both of which he, like an- 
other Son of Satyavati (Vyāsa), already told the sages in the Naimisa 
forest on the occasion of a continuous recital of Sacred Lore (brahma- 
sattra). The Singer announces the story of the birth of Skanda, of 
his friendliness towards brahmins, his glory and his heroism, greater 
than (that of) the gods, after which the Singer begins his recital of 
the Skandapuràna.?** 


First and foremost, however, Harsa's mobile court was the perfect setting 
for the performance of the king's own literary compositions, the Ratnāvalī 
or the Priyadaršikā, in which Šiva and Gauri are invoked in turn as the 
guarding deity.?5* Our Chinese sources throw some light on the chronology 
of events. 

Xuanzang took leave of Harsa after this event in Prayaga, in April 
643, or a bit later.??? The Life (p. 176) records that Harga arrived in Ka- 
nauj after a march of ninety days from his camp at Kajurgira in ‘the last 
month of the year,’ whereas the Records tell us that the procession from 
Kanauj to Prayaga was on its way in ‘the second month of spring-time' 
(Si-yu-ki I, 218). Though the 'second month' seems too late, it may safely 
be inferred from this scattered information that the New Year in Harsa's 
realm began in spring, i.e. in Caitra, that is in March, ?9? and that the Pra- 
yaga assembly was held in Spring AD 643; it is therefore to be considered 
as part of the Spring Festival (Vasantotsava).??! 

We have observed that the quinquennial assembly in Prayaga may 
have offered an opportunity for staging theatrical productions.?? The 


387 Synopsis of SP 1.4-13. 

388 Cf. the fourth pada of the third Sragdhara verse of the Ratnavalr šamsann ity 
āttahāso makhamathanavidhau pātu devyai $ivo vah, or the fourth pada of the first 
Šārdūlavikrīdita verse of the Priyadaráika: sparšād utpulakā karagrahavidhau gaurī 
šivāyāstu vah. See also below, n. 398 on p. 127. 

389 Watters 1904—5 II, 336. 

390 Kane V, 659 remarks: ‘At present the year begins in Caitra or Karttika in differ- 
ent parts of India. But in ancient times it began in different months in different 
countries and for different purposes. 

391 For the Vasantotsava see Anderson 1988. Anderson (op. cit. p. 76) argues that ‘the 
Vasantotsava was not, in fact, a specific Spring festival composed of specific ritual 
practices to be celebrated at a specific time but, rather, that the term Vasantotsa- 
va was a generic term meaning simply and literally "Spring festival." That is, the 
Vasantotsava is a term which may include a larger number of festivals celebrated 
in spring and it may not itself be treated as a festival separate from these other 
festivals.' 

392 At occasions like this the audience would actually match the one addressed by the 
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Sūtradhāra (stage director) in the Ratnāvalī and Priyadaršikā introduces 
Harsa's plays with a reguest to the king, to the effect that the occasion of 
the Festival of Spring would afford the right opportunity to see the new 
play performed, if he pleases.*?* 

Xuanzang reports that, after the gathering of feudatories, Sramans and 
Brahmans in Kanauj preceding the quinquennial assembly, King Šilāditya 
(i.e. Harsa) rode in procession (towards Prayāga, we presume), scattering 
pearls and other riches, while being ‘dressed as Sakra, i.e. as Indra.?94 
According to the Chinese sources, the preliminary assembly in Kanauj 
took place at the end of the year. The procession to Prayaga may therefore 
have begun on the eve of the New Year. It could thus, in addition to being 
part of a spring festival, be seen as a New Year Festival. Regarding the 
New Year Festival, Kuiper has remarked the following. 


According to the Taittiriya Samhita Indra was born on new year's 
eve ekāstakā but his festival lasted only five to seven days, at least in 
the account of Puranic texts, and the Indra Tree, which symbolized 
the cosmic centre and the world pillar, was at the end of the festival 
removed and thrown into a river. Though nothing is known about 
a vedic Indra Festival, it is quite likely that the vedic contests of a 
potlatch-like character took place about the beginning of a new year 
and stood under the patronage of Indra. '?95 


Sūtradhāra (below). Cf. Ali 2004: ‘In King Harsa's Ratnāvalī and Priyadarsika the 
putative audience of subordinate kings attending the play are addressed as being 
appreciative of poetic qualities’ (Ali 2004, 190; italics mine). 

393 Ratnāvalī (ed. Cappeller, p. 327) and Priyadaršikā (ed. Kale): adyaham vasa- 
ntotsave sabahumānam ahuya nānādigdešād āgatena rajnah šrīharsadevasya pada- 
padmopajīvinā rājasamūhenokto yathā| asmatsvāminā šrīharsadevenāpūrvavastu- 
racanālamkrtā ratnāvalī/priyadaršikā nāma nātikā krtety asmābhih šrotraparampa- 
rayā šrutā na tu prayogato drstā|| The Priyadaršikā and Ratnāvalī are said to 
belong to the genre of the nātikā or ‘light play.’ For a translation see above, p. 18. 

394 Si-yu-ki I, 218ff. It was during this procession, in which a golden Buddha image 
was carried along on an elephant, that fire broke out and an attack on the life 
of Harsa was foiled. Xuanzang also reports: *At this time there were but about 
twenty Šramaņas following in the procession, the kings of the various countries 
forming the escort. After the feast they assembled the different men of learning, 
who discussed in elegant language on the most abstruse subjects.’ 

395 Kuiper 1979, 30. For Indra's ancient connection with the New Year, see also Kuiper 
1961, 182: 'In the preceding pages the word párya- has been studied in the light 
of the theory that the nucleus of the Rigveda, and in particularly the hymns to 
Indra, are concerned with the New Year's festival, and with ceremonial contests 
which aimed at the acquisition of wealth and social prestige, at prolongation of life 
and new vital energy.’ That the Indra festival—Indradhvajotthanotsava or Indro- 
tsava or Indramahotsava or Indramaha or Šakradhvajotsava—was traditionally 
celebrated at the end of the year is attested in MBh 1.57.17-19: 

yastim ca vaiņavīm tasmai dadau vrtranisudanah | 
istapradānam uddišya šistānām paripālinīm || 17 || 
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Although most Sanskrit sources place the Indra Festival in autumn, not 
in spring, elements of this ancient festival may have been retained in 
the New Year celebrations of Harsa's times, which took place around the 
beginning of the month Caitra, and some may have been included in the 
following spring festivities. It cannot therefore be ruled out that the third 
of Harsa's plays, the Nagananda, which is said to have been staged at the 
Indrotsava,??" was also performed on this occasion in spring—in partic- 
ular if we take seriously Xuanzang's report saying that a statue of the 
Buddha was the main object of the procession, which caused the envy of 
the brahmins and heretics and led to an attack on the life of the king.*?5 
The Nagananda is a play in which Harsa ‘has made the attainment of em- 
pire by the hero the objective ..., though the wish of the hero is only to 
sacrifice himself for others.'**% This could dovetail very well with Harsa's 
self-image and the ideology that he would like to broadcast at such a 
prestigious gathering of all his subjects and feudatories. 

Finally Xuanzang reports the erection of a pillar in Prayaga, but it 
seems unlikely that this has any connection with the celebration of char- 


tasyāh šakrasya pūjārtham bhümau bhūmipatis tada| 
pravešam kārayāmāsa gate samvatsare tadā || 18 || 
tatah prabhrti cadyapi yastyāh ksitipasattamaih | 
pravešah kriyate rājan yathā tena pravartitah || 19 || 

396 The issue is discussed in detail by Meyer 1937 III, 112—18; Kuiper 1979, 133—142. 
Varāhamihira's Brhatsamhitā 43 and Atharvavedaparišista 19.1 place the festival 
in Bhadrapada. The Indrotsava does not feature in the Skandapurana, but it is 
mentioned in connection with the immediately following Udakasevika-Bhairava 
Festival. This festival is only described in the RA recension, which is (partly) 
quoted by Laksmīdhara and Candegvara (Harimoto 2006, 34). The Šakradhvajo- 
tsava is said to take place just before the full moon of autumn is visible, that is when 
the month Kārttika begins and the Udakasevikā-Bhairava Festival is celebrated. 
According to the RA recension of the SP, the Indrotsava is consequently celebrated 
in the bright half of the preceding month, viz. Ā$vina. For the reconstruction of 
this passage and its interpretation see Harimoto 2006, 32f. 

397 The nātaka (drama) Nāgānanda begins (Steiner 1997, 122): adyaham indrotsave sa- 
bahumanam āhūya nānādigdešāgatena rajnah srīharsadevasya pādapadmopajīvinā 
rājasamūhenokto yathā | It is the only play of which a source is explicitly mentioned, 
the vidyādharajātaka (see Steiner 1997, 127). The Nāgānanda was thus staged on 
the Indrotsava. As such it was a re-enactment of the primordial performance of 
Sanskrit drama and, concomitantly, of the cosmogonical strife between Indra and 
the Asuras, as we learn from the Bharatiya-Natyasastra (Kuiper 1979, 128f., 142— 
44). For the Indrotsava see, inter alia, Meyer 1937 III, 87-118; Kane II, 824—826, 
V, 274; Gonda 1967; Kuiper 1979, 129-42; Steiner 1997,123—26. 

398 Si-yu-ki I, 219-221. Not Šiva or Pārvatī but the Buddha is invoked in the tripartite 
Nandi or Blessing that precedes the play. See Hahn's General Introduction to the 
North-Indian recension of the Nagananda 1991, VI-X. The fourth pāda of the 
second Sardiilavikridita verse runs: sersyam māravadhūbhir ity abhihito bodhau ji- 
nah pātu vah. 

399 Warder 1989-1992 IV, 52; cf. Devahuti 1998, 179f. 
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ity; the Chinese pilgrim may have meant the famous A$okan Allahabad 
pillar.40° 


To sum up, the potlatch character of the Prayaga meeting, the coming 
together of the feudatories at the end of the year and the assembly in 
springtime (Caitra), the (possible) erection and climbing of a pillar, and 
Harsa’s reported masquerade as Indra—all these elements suggest that 
Harsa’s charity arena was linked with a Spring Festival equal or similar to 
the famous Indrotsava. The theatre of largesse may have had a counterpart 
in theatrical performances. The blending of both theatres offered King 
Harsavardhana the perfect stage to show off his power, liberality, learning, 
literary and artistic qualities, and religious acumen; in other words, it was 
total theatre avant la lettre. 


The end of an epoch 

For the period between Harsa’s last quinquennial assembly in Spring AD 
643 and his death in AD 647 we have only the Chinese sources to go by. 
As we have seen above, the second Chinese embassy led by Li Yibiao was 
in Magadha from 644 to 645. This mission had returned to China by late 
645 or early 646. It brought to China a sapling of the Bodhi Tree.*0! A 
third Tang embassy was sent to India in early 648, this time headed by 
Wang Xuance, that is after Xuanzang had presented his travelogue to the 
emperor Taizong (AD 646). By the time it arrived in India, Harsa had 
died and his empire was in a state of disintegration. Devahuti has made 
an assessment of the Chinese sources. She gives the following rendering. 


On arrival Wang Hsüan-ts'e clashed with A-lo-na-shun, the ruler of 
Na-fu (stated variously as Na-fu-ti or Ti-na-fu-ti, which we surmise 
stands for Tira-bhukti on the northern borders of Bihar), who it is 
stated was a subordinate of Harsha and had usurped the throne. The 
battle of Cha-po-ho-lo (Champaran?) on the banks of the Chien-t‘o- 
wei (Gandaki?) took place in the fifth month of the twenty-second 
year of Chén-kuan and lasted three days. A-lo-na-shun was taken 
captive and carried off to China to be presented to the Emperor.*°? 


400 Si-yu-ki I, 234: ‘The heretics who practise asceticism have raised a high column 
in the middle of the river; when the sun is about to go down they immediately 
climb up the pillar; then clinging on the pillar with one hand and one foot, they 
wonderfully hold themselves out with one foot and one arm; and so they keep 
themselves streched out in the air with their eyes fixed on the sun, and their heads 
turning with it to the right as it sets. When the evening has darkened, they come 
down. There are many dozens of ascetics who practise this rite.’ 

401 Sen 2003, 45. 

402 Devahuti 1998, 252f.; cf. 260f. Cf. Sen 2003, 23. 
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A-lo-na-shun is usually interpreted as Arunasva or Aruna$a, evidently a 
feudatory ruling in the principality of Tirhut, who had seized the oppor- 
tunity presented by Harsa's death to declare his independence. Why he 
attacked the Chinese embassy is unknown; plunder seems to have been 
a likely motive.'* Wang Xuance, however, fled to Tibet (or Nepal?) and 
returned with reinforcements from Tibet and Nepal and made Arunasva 
a prisoner of war. No doubt the Chinese sources are greatly exaggerating 
when they report that, in addition to the royal family, [Wang Xuanceļ 
took captive 13,000 people, male and female, together with more than 
30,000 head of cattle and horses. Upon this India was overawed. The 
cities, towns, and villages which submitted numbered more than 580.404 

The one most likely to have been overawed, though, is Harsa's old 
friend and ally Bhaskaravarman. Bereft of his patron, and with the neigh- 
bouring Tirhut kingdom overrun by Chinese and Tibetan invaders, the 
king of Kāmarūpa is reported to have sent to Wang Xuance :30,000 oxen 
and horses as provisions for the army and also bows, swords and spears, 405 
in other words, he may have felt forced to surrender a contingent of troops 
in order to avoid further trouble. Bhaskaravarman must have been an 
old man, and with him the ancient Varman dynasty of Kāmarūpa came 
to an end. It appears that he was succeeded by Šālastambha (HCI III, 
141). However, not only the Tibetans may have contributed to this regime 
change; the death of Harsa offered new opportunities to the archenemies 
of Assam, the rulers of Gauda. 

The picture in the western part of Harsa's kingdom is less clear due to 
a lack of sources. It may a priori be assumed that the collapse of central 
authority offered new chances for local rulers to declare independence, 
leading to a further fragmentation of the empire. The Mauryas or Mori 
Rajputs of Chitor may have temporarily taken control of Malwa.496 Fur- 
ther to the south-west, the Maitrakas were quick to take advantage of 
the situation. Dhruvasena II, who had still been guest of honour in Pra- 
yaga in 643, was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV (c. AD 645-50), the 
presumed grandson of Harsa, who also may have considered himself a le- 
gitimate heir, a dauhitra, since no other male offspring of Harsa is known. 
He certainly assumed his grandfather's titles, including Maharajadhiraja 
and Cakravartin, apparently even while Harsa was still alive (see above, 
n. 340 on p. 112). 


403 Devahuti 1998, 260; Sen 2003, 23f. 

404 The T'ung-tien as rendered in Devahuti 1998, 242. 

405 The Hsin t'ang-shu as rendered in Devahuti 1998, 247. According to Lévi the 
territory of the Tibetan king Srong-brtsan sgam-po comprised 'le Tibet entier, le 
bassin du Koukou-nor, les marches occidentales de la Chine, l'Assam, et le Népal 
(Lévi 1905 II, 148). 

406 Jain 1972, 319; HCI III, 161f. 
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What was happening in the meantime in Kanauj is anybody's guess. 
Four decades of historical research have not been able to make the follow- 
ing assessment by V.V. Mirashi obsolete: ‘The period of about sixty years 
from A.D. 647, the date of Harsha's death, is regarded as the Dark Age 
in the history of North India; for we have no information about the rulers 
of Kanauj in this period.” To many in the capital it must have seemed 
as if the king's own words had come true, spoken at the death of the hero 
Jīmūtavāhana in Harsadeva's Nāgānanda: 


O SON, the earth has become empty, now you have gone to the 
other world! Firmness has become without firm base, whom should 
Decency take as her refuge? Able to exercise Patience, who here? 
'The pinacle of Generosity is no more. Truth, truly, has died. Where 
should poor Compassion go now?408 


The aftermath: the rise of the Gupta kings of Magadha 


In our reconstruction of the history of northern India in the sixth and 
early seventh centuries we have frequently encountered the dynasty of the 
Later Guptas. I have argued that this dynasty was driven out of Maga- 
dha by the Maukhari king I$ànavarman, but survived in Gauda proper. 
It joined Sasanka's attack on Kanauj, was beaten back again, and finally 
concluded a peace with Kanauj, when LG Madhavagupta ‘aligned himself 
forever with the illustrious Harsadeva’ (above, n. 237 on p. 82, p. 92). This 
reconstruction is based substantially on a single inscription, viz. the Aph- 
sad Stone Inscription of Adityasena, son of LG Madhavagupta, which tells 
us the dynastic history of the Later Guptas. A donative inscription relat- 
ing to Nālandā provides us with the only date for Adityasena, Samvat 66, 
which, if it is taken to refer to the Harsa era, as it usually is, would yield 
the date of AD 672.40 

Either LG Mādhavagupta or his son Aditya availed himself of the op- 
portunity created by the chaos in Harsa's former empire and the weak- 
ening of the archenemy, the Varman dynasty of Kāmarūpa, to establish 
this Gupta dynasty in Magadha. Adityasena regarded himself as the true 
successor of Harsavardhana, with whom he may have been distantly re- 
lated (see Figures 7 and 8). In the bombastic language of the Aphsad 


407 Mirashi 1974, 18. Cf. Mishra 1977, 36ff. 
408 Nāgānanda V, vs. 106 (metre: Šikhariņī): 
niradharam dhairyam kam iva šaraņam yatu vinayah, 
ksamah ksantim vadhum ka iha virata danaparata | 
hatam satyam satyam vrajatu ca krpā kvādya krpana, 
jagaj jātam šūnyam tvayi tanaya lokantaragate || 
409 CII III (1888), 208f.: Shahpur Stone Image Inscription of Ādityasena. 
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inscription, composed by Sūksmašiva of Gauda,*! he boasted of having 
obtained royal glory by his prowess on the battlefield. 


WHOSE arms are swollen and twitch due to the splitting of the tem- 
ples of rutting elephants in war, whose halo of fame |...| by the 
power of the various enemies whom he had destroyed, whose feet are 
like a wild and sparkling fire (as they are touched) by the crowned 
heads of all the kings that he had cast down, whose renowned and 
spotless glory is his pride in battle, (that) king is possessed of For- 
tune. 4! 


The religious affiliation of Aditya is not expressed clearly in his own in- 
scriptions, but the Aphsad stone records the building of a temple (bha- 
vana) for Visnu by the king, a matha for the pious ones (dharmika) by his 
mother Srimati,*!? and a pond (saras) by his wife Konadevi. The same 
queen is reported in two rock inscriptions found on the Mandaragiri,*!? 
to have constructed a lotus pond (puskarini). In these inscriptions, her 
husband Aditya is given imperial titles for the first time, such as Parama- 
bhattaraka Mahārājādhirāja.'!* Finally, we know from the Deo-Baranark 
Inscription that his great-grandson Jivitagupta II guaranteed the contin- 
uation of the worship of Sürya in Deo-Baranark in west Bihar (see above, 
p. 67). In this inscription Adityasena is called a paramabhagavata. Despite 
the fact that his court poet seems to have been an initiated Šaiva, to 
judge by his name ending in "$iva, it is obvious that Aditya distanced 
himself from the Saivism of his predecessors in this region and returned 
to the faith of his illustrious namesakes, the Imperial Guptas. Aditya's 
successors, however, Devagupta and Visnugupta, are again called parama- 
māhešvaras.*!5 


410 Above, n. 160 on p. 58. Cf. Fleet in CII III (1888), 202: ‘It offers about the earliest 
instance of the hyperbolical expressions and mythological allusions with which 
the later inscriptions abound, distinguishing them so completely from the artistic, 
concise, dignified, and frequently really poetical, style of the more ancient records.’ 

411 CI III (1888), 204 ll. 22f. (Sircar SI II, 48): 


mattagajendrakumbhadalanasphītasphuraddoryugo, 
dhvastānekaripuprabhāva ~ - - - — yašomaņdalah | 
nyastasesanarendramaulicaranaspharapratapanalo, 
laksmīvān samarābhimānavimalaprakhyātakīrtir nrpah || 


412 One wonders who are meant by dharmika. A plausible conjecture would identify 
them as Buddhists. If, as we have suggested above (n. 237 on p.82), the mother 
of Adityasena, Srimati, came from King Harsa’s family, her Buddhist orientation 
cannot come as a surprise. 

413 Modern Mandar Hill, 44km south of Bhagalpur in east Bihar near the border of 
Jharkhand. 

414 CII III (1888), 212; see also above, n. 159 on p. 58. 

415 CII III (1888), 215 ll. 2-3 (Sircar in SI II, 50). 
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This Devagupta had a sister who was married off to a descendant of 
the Maukharis, the family's former enemies, namely to a certain Bhoga- 
varman.'!Č This is reported in the Pašupati Temple Inscription of Jaya- 
deva II of AD 732/33 (Amšuvarman Samvat 157).*!7 A daughter born of 
this marriage, Vatsadevi, married the Licchavi king Sivadeva II of Ne- 
pal (see Figure 6), and she, as a widow, together with her reigning son 
Jayadeva II, recorded this parentage in the Pasupati Temple Inscription. 


THAT King (Sivadeva II) married the illustrious Vatsadevi with due 
respect, as if she were another Sri; she, namely, was the daughter of 
the illustrious Bhogavarman, who by his fame had put hostile kings 
to shame and who was the crest jewel of the illustrious Varmans, i.e. 
of the mighty Maukhari family, and she was the granddaughter of 
the great overlord of Magadha, Adityasena.*!® 


The inscription, ipso facto, proves that the family of the Maukharis out- 
lived the reign of Harsa, one way or the other. When Princess Vatsadevī 
married her Nepalese husband somewhere in the ninth or last decade of 
the seventh century, the Magadha Country was ruled by her maternal 
uncle Devagupta and his son and successor Visnugupta, who was, unlike 
his name suggests, but just like his father, a paramamahesvara, as was 
Vatsadevi's husband Sivadeva. This king is known from seven inscriptions, 
among which the Laganatola Inscription (AD 694/95), where he records 
his patronage of the ācāryas of the Pā$upata sect. 4!? 


416 This Bhogavarman cannot be the same as the son of Sürasena and nephew of 
Amd$uvarman of Nepal, who is mentioned in the Deopatana Inscription, Samvat 39 
[AD 615]. Verma & Singh 1994, 140; Vajrācārya 1973 (LA 85), p. 357, 1.9. 
417 Bühler & Indraji 1880 read 153, Gnoli 1956 I, 115ff. and Sircar in SI II, 429 read 
159; Verma & Singh 1994, 241 (see ibid. p. xlix f.) and Vajracarya 1973, 552 read 
157. We follow Vajracarya. 
418 Vajrācārya 1973 (LA 148), p. 550, vs. 13 (Sardülavikridita): 
devi bahubaladhyamaukharikulaérivarmacudamani- 
khyātihrepitavairibhūpatigaņašrībhogavarmodbhavā | 
dauhitri magadhadhipasya mahatah sryadityasenasya ya, 
vyūdhā rir iva tena sā ksitibhuja érvvatsadevy adarat|| 13 || 
419 Šivadeva handed over to them the village of Vaidya as an agrahāra for the 
maintenance of the temple of Šivadevešvara Bhattāraka, which the king had 
built himself: ayam grāmah šarīrakottamaryādo(papanna)$ catabhatanam apra- 
vešyenācandrārkāvanikāliko bhūmicchidranyāyenāgrahāratayā mātāpitror atmanas 
ca vipulapunyopacayahetor asmabhih svakaritasrisivadevesvaram bhattārakam ni- 
mittīkrtya taddevakulakhandasphutitasamskarakaranaya vasapasupatacaryebhyah 
pratipāditas. Vajracarya 1973 (LA 139), p. 514, Il.5-9; Verma & Singh 1994, 
no. 147; cf. Slusser 1998 I, 235. The phrase vašapāšupata” is unclear. Diwakar 
Acharya reports to me in an e-mail dated 9-8-12: "The reading of vašapāšupata 
looks not so certain. va and $a are clear, but there is a slanted line on $a. If it is 
not an accidental scratch, the letter comes closer to ge. Before va there is a thick 
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This ties in with the Mangraon Stone Inscription of Visnugupta's 
Time, Year 17, in which we are told that the pilgrim Avimuktajja (Skt. 
Avimuktàrya) hailing from Kutukka Country, who had visited numer- 
ous Šaiva holy places inhabited by Siddhas (anekašivasiddhāyatana”), was 
devoted to ‘his own doctrine’ (svasiddhantabhirata).?? As we have ar- 
gued elsewhere, the term svasiddhanta, which in the Skandapurana (SPg 
167.129-30) refers explicitly to the Pancartha doctrine of Lāgudi, may 
have been a code word meaning ‘His own doctrine,’ an implied claim that 
the Pancartha doctrine of this Pa$upata lineage was the only true one, re- 
vealed directly by the Lord himself.*?! Avimuktajja may thus have been a 
Pāšupata ascetic following the Pancartha. His gift of lamp oil was made to 
the Subhadregvara Temple, evidently in the village of Mangraon.?? The 
fact that the ascetic's history and his purchase/donation were recorded in 
a stone tablet by a composer and scribe points to the prominent position 
he must have held within this community. In this capacity Avimukta- 
jja travelled around the Magadha of Visnugupta, and possibly beyond. 
It seems likely that among the ‘Saiva holy places’ he mentions, the eight 
places in the country of Magadha were, those where, according to an early 
interpolation in the Skandapurana, Lagudi$vara (Lakuli$a) roamed about 
with his pupils.??? Avimukajja is also likely to have visited the eponymous 
Avimuktešvara Temple in Avimukta, i.e. Varanasi, and it is a distinct pos- 
sibility that he went to Nepāla to see Pasupatinatha, another sanctuary 
mentioned in the same interpolation.??4 


The Skandapurana reaches Nepal 


As far as our limited epigraphical sources allow us to draw general con- 
clusions, the evidence they provide seems to prove that, after the collapse 
of Harsa's empire, Magadha was the first country in which stability was 
restored under the authority of the Later Guptas. An alliance with what 
remained of the former mighty Maukharis may have contributed to this. 
While the kingdoms of Kanauj, Paundra and Kāmarūpa were still in dis- 


angular shape but it does not look like a letter, neither aligned to the headmark nor 
to va.’ In a subsequent mail (13-8-12) Acharya adds: ‘I think it is possible to read 
°karanayavamsapasupatacaryebhyah.’ This would make perfect sense and seems 
confirmed by a similar qualification of early Pasupata ascetics as ‘being without 
family, which is found in a graffito on Mount Kālafijara: nirva(m)šalākudāh (see 
below, p. 147). 

420 EI XXVI, 246; Thaplyal 1985, 168. 

421 Bakker 2007, 6 and 2011, 32. See below, p. 145. 

422 EI XXVI, 215. Mangraon is a village 23 km south-west of Buxar. 

423 SPs 167.169: magadhasu smrtāny astau sthānāni šašimaulinah| sisyaih parivrto 
yàni babhrāma lagudisvarah| tani drstvā bhavet sadyah pumān papavivarjitah || 
169|| (Bisschop 2006, 108). See below, p. 137. 

424 SPs 167.186-187; see Bisschop 2006, 15-17, 222f. Below, p. 137. 
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array, Magadha could consolidate its power by re-establishing its good 
relations with the Licchavi kingdom of Nepal. The marriage of Vatsadevī 
shows that these relations must have been very close, particularly during 
the last two decades of the seventh century, when her uncle and cousin, 
Devagupta and Visnugupta, ruled in Magadhà and her husband Sivadeva 
II in Nepal. T'hey resulted in intensive cultural exchange, of which the 
Pasupata religion may have formed a substantial part. We will see below 
(p. 138) that it was probably during this period that the hyparchetype of 
the S recension of the Skandapurana came into being, including the above- 
mentioned interpolation, and that an early version thereof designated as 
a, the ancestor of our MS $,, reached Nepal. 


II 


The World of Culture 


The Skandapurana 
its composition and position 


within the literary and religious landscape 


The Pasupata Movement and the Skandapurana 


Æ Benares 3& 


THE COMPOSITION AND TRANSMISSION OF THE SKANDAPURANA 


The historical time frame 


In her Introduction to the Skandapurana edition Volume III, Yuko Yokochi 
gives a brilliant philological analysis of the evolution and transmission of 
the text, from its inception to the point when a major second redaction 
created the new RA recension, hyparchetype of the R and A recensions as 
attested by our manuscript evidence. She presents a plausible chronologi- 
cal framework in which this evolution is supposed to have taken place, but 
refrains from giving a date for the second redaction. We take Yokochi's 
framework as our point of departure, but in order to integrate the history 
of the text into the history of North India, we must be less careful than she 
is and accentuate a somewhat more precise time frame. This time frame is 
a working hypothesis which, in our present state of knowledge, cannot be 
corroborated by philological means but must prove itself in the historical 
reconstruction. 

1 We presume that the inception of this Purana occurred during the 
reign of the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman or Avantivarman of Kanauj 
in the second half of the sixth century (see above, p. 74), and that the 
closing of this composing activity, that is to say the first redaction, was 
accomplished during the reign of King Harsavardhana of Kanauj. The 
composition of a text of such length and complexity was a process that 
may easily have taken a man's lifetime, or one or two generations of active 
work within a team of pandits. A period of AD 570 to 620 therefore seems 
reasonable. 

2 As argued by Yokochi, it must have taken at least half a century 
for the original composition to develop into the hyparchetype of the S 
recension. Apart from small alterations and corruptions, one of the major 
changes to the original composition was the inclusion in this hyparche- 
type of the long interpolation of SPg 167.163-87. In this section the eight 
sanctuaries connected with the perigrinations of Lagudīšvara (Lakulīša) 
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and his pupils in Magadhā, the temple of Prahasitešvara in Pātalīputra 
(SPs 167.168—69), and the temple of Pašupati in Nepāla (SPs 167.186) are 
the most conspicuous additions to the stock of holy places known to the 
Skandapurāņa. This indicates that our text was transmitted in Pāšupata 
circles with close links to Magadhā. 

Either immediately or after a short period, the S hyparchetype came to 
exist in at least two slightly different versions, one of which is called a by 
Yokochi. This à version was contained in a manuscript that was brought 
to Nepal and became the ancestor of MS $,. In Yokochi's frame this must 
have happened before AD 700, and we hypothesize that this transmission 
took place when the Later Guptas of Magadha had restored their kingdom 
and their good relationship with the Licchavi kingdom of Nepal between 
AD 670 and 700 (see above, p. 133). 

3 The other version of the S hyparchetype evolved further in North 
India into what is called the B version, and at least one instance of this line 
of transmission was brought to Nepal, the ancestor of our MSS S83, S4/8,. 
Yokochi argues that this B version may be a century or more later than 
a. It is therefore assumed that this ancestor D entered Nepal between AD 
770—800, that is, when the Pala king Dharmapala controlled the greater 
part of Eastern India (see p. 260). This is the same king who is reported 
to have performed holy rites at Kedara, Gokarna, and the mouth of the 
Ganga.??5 

4 The pandit or pandits who made the new redaction, the ancestor 
of the RA recension, made use, according to Yokochi, of exemplars of 
both, the a and B versions, and in addition seem to have had access to 
one or more other lines of early transmission. Therefore this redaction 
most likely took place after B had come into existence. It is best dated to 
the 9th century.? In view of its later transmission and survival, this 
redaction was made in Eastern India, either in Bihar (Magadhā) or Bengal 
(Gauda), that is, within the Pala kingdom of the ninth century. 


Varanasi 


On the basis of the above time frame we can say that the composition of 
the Skandapurana was in full swing by the turn of the seventh century. 
But where did this activity take place? In the Introduction to Volume IIa 


425 Mungir Plate of Devapaladeva, EI XVIII, 305 vs. 7; Petech 1984, 29. Little histori- 
cal value can be attached to this attribution, since the inscription seems to describe 
the traditional digvijaya rather than historical events, mentioning the extremities 
in the north-west, south-west and east. 

426 This is a slight modification of the date proposed for this redaction in the Intro- 
duction to SP ITA, p. 54, where we argued that it ‘may have taken place in the 
eighth, possibly first half of the ninth century. 
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we argued that ‘it has a certain probability per se that the Skandapura- 
na was composed either in Varanasi, or in a (Pasupata) centre that had 
close contacts with this city’ (SP IL A, 52 n. 174). Since this was written, 
our joint efforts have not yielded any evidence that could negate this 
statement or question it, and no alternative has emerged. In about this 
time Benares was firmly included in the kingdom of Kanauj, the political 
centre where, according to our text, a lineage of the Pancartha Pāšupatas 
had established itself that traced its origins back to an ascetic from Kuru- 
ksetra through the guru Rasikara; it may have been the fountainhead of 
the lineage of Pasupatas whose initiation names ended in Raái.?" These 
ascetics apparently referred to their doctrine as the Svasiddhānta (see 
below, p. 145). 

Since the publication of SP IL A, a number of studies have appeared 
that deepen our understanding of the early Pa$upata movement. It seems 
therefore to be opportune to reconsider the position of our text within 
this movement, taking as our starting point Varanasi in around 600 AD. 

By this time the city had developed into a holy place revolving around 
its major sanctuary, the Avimuktesvara Temple. The fame of this temple 
had risen in the preceding century thanks to the settlement of holy men in 
great numbers, the majority of whom belonged to the Pa$upata movement. 
This historical process is described in the Skandapurana itself, naturally 
couched in a mythic vocabulary. After Šiva had established himself in the 
holy city the following is said to have happened: 


Having thus spoken, Mahadeva looks around in all directions. Then 
that land all of a sudden becomes as if it were on fire, while lightning 
flashes and thunder roars; it becomes filled with lustres, resembling 
(the lustre) of the sun and fire in one—as if a million suns are rising. 
Thereupon numerous Pāšupata masters (siddhas) suddenly arrive— 
shining whitely as their bodies are smeared with ashes, lords of the 
yogins (yogisvara)—and also appear those who follow (Vedic) sacri- 
ficial observances, and those whose sectarian marks are not visible 
(avyaktalingin), blazing in their union with Šiva (4ivayoga)—and 
they make obeisances to Mahesvara.??5 


Significant in this passage is the lumping together of, 1) common ash- 
smeared Pà$upata ascetics, 2) orthodox brahmins who maintain the sac- 
rificial fires (vaitanikavrata) and who consequently belong to the class of 
householders, and 3) advanced sadhakas, no longer recognizable by sectar- 
ian signs.??? The Skandapurāņa thus presents the Pāšupata as a composite 


427 See below, n. 445 on p. 145 and p. 175. 

428 Synopsis of SP 29.60—63. 

429 This may refer to the second stage of the Paricartha practice (see Acharya 2011, 
460). 
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movement and may itself be considered as an exponent of this broad reli- 
gious community of Šaivas in Benares. That Pagupata Saivism in AD 600 
comprised more than just ascetics pursuing the Paūcārtha (as taught in 
the Pàsupatasütras and Kaundinya's commentary thereon) seems also to 
follow from the sectarian history related in SPs 167.110—38, which directly 
precedes another eulogy of Varanasi (SPs 167.139-62). 


The Pāšupata history as told in SPg 167 


This history makes a distinction between, on the one hand, four pupils 
of Bhagavat, Kausika etc., and, on the other, a brahmin named Soma- 
Sarman, a descendant of Atri, to whose house in Karohana (Karvan) the 
same Bhagavat is said to have resorted after he had assumed a white (i.e. 
ash-smeared) body (rūpam krtvā sitangam), that is, after he had adopted 
the appearance of a Pasupata ascetic. SPs 167.125—26 twice explicitly 
says that this embodiment of the Lord initiated Somašarman along with 
his family (sakulam), something not said of Kaušika and the other three 
pupils.*°° This feature, which has so far gone unnoticed, may be signifi- 
cant, since it indicates that the Pasupata branch of which Somasarman 
was believed to be the fountainhead was conceived of as including more 
than only male ascetics (sādhakas) in pursuit of the aims of the Panca- 
rtha.**! The Bhagavat is said to have bestowed favour upon the members 


430 Cf. the Lakudas, who are without family (below, p. 147). 

431 Somaáarman is mentioned once more in SPgn 131.2, namely as a gananayaka, 
along with Dindi and Bhārabhūti, who in later literature are considered to be 
earlier incarnations of Siva (cf. below, p. 214 and Bisschop 2006, 44). The name 
Somašarman is also known from the Vayu? and Lingapurāņas and he is evidently 
the same as the Someša named in the Jayadrathayamala 4.453 as Lakulīša's pre- 
decessor: somego lakuliáaé ca hy astāvimšaty amt šivāh| vyakhyananugrahakarah 
pramāņajūānabhedatah || 4.453 || (edition by Sanderson based on a MS in the Na- 
tional Archives in Kathmandu, Catalogue Vol. 5, MS No. 4650). VaP Y*^* 1.23.202— 
05 (= VaP^^ 23.214-17 = LiP 1.24.120cd-124ab) describes him as the 27th incar- 
nation of Siva, born in Prabhasatirtha, a holy place in Saurashtra near the Arabian 
Sea, famous for its Somanatha Temple. Bisschop 2006, 43 argues that this chapter 
of the VaP postdates our Skandapurana (see below, p. 214). 

The Somnath Pasupata tradition is recorded in the Somnathpattan Prašasti of 
Bhava Brhaspati, dated Valabhi Samvat 850 = c. AD 1169 (Ozha 1889; SP ILA, 
62 n. 191). In this inscription the holy site is said, in a mysterious Šārdūlavikrīdita 
verse, to have been given by Soma, who was purified by Šiva, to the Pasgupatas 
who in the Krtayuga had gone to Vrndāvana due to a curse of Gaurī, after he 
had established his own (i.e. Soma's) path (paddhati) by order of Šiva: somah 
so 'stu jayt smarangadahano yam mirma[la]m nirmame, gauryah $apa[balena vai 
krtjayuge vrndava[n]opeyusam| prādāt pāšupatāryasādhusudhiyām yah sthanam, 
krtvā svām atha paddhatim sa[sibhr]to devasya tasyajnaya|| 3|| (cf. MBh 9.34.38- 
81, 12.329.45f., SPgn 70.20-22; Davis 1994). The inscription records that the tem- 
ple was, after its destruction, restored by a Pāšupata saint, born in Vārāņasī as an 
incarnation of Nandi$vara, by the name of Bhava Brhaspati, who belonged to the 
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of the House of Atri by granting yogasiddhi, ‘perfection in yoga.’ This 
seems to be a state of perfection that is brought about along lines some- 
what different from the path of the Pancartha ascetic, who is said to reach 
the *end of suffering! (duhkhanta) in the cremation ground after a life of 
hardship, a path that amounts to complete union with Šiva ($ivayoga) at 
the moment of death. 

Yogasiddhi is a perfection attained in so-called Mahe$vara or Pasupa- 

ta yoga, which Skandapurāņa 174-182 defines as knowledge (jana).^?? It 
is a yoga structure overlying the Samkhya philosophical framework that 
leads towards yogipratyaksa, a system in which the subtle channels called 
nādīs play an important role.*** 
After one has adopted a sitting posture and withdrawn all limbs, 
one should become motionless and meditate, while one directs one's 
thought on the twenty-sixth reality. Gradually one should move the 
wind/breath in the trachea through the channels. When one sees 
the disc of the moon appear in the heart(-lotus), one should remain 
concentrated, being without emotions due to the establishment of 
deep meditation. Seeing the light fixed in the body, one realizes 
yogic mastery. Then, due to continuously exercising in this way and 
the realization of perfection in yoga, yogic perception sets in, i.e. 
knowledge of the past, present and future.4?4 


The attainment of a divine body and ultimately the realisation of complete 
sovereignty (aisvarya) enables the practitioner to commit yogic suicide (ut- 
krānti), and to merge with the 26th reality, viz. God.*** This path does 


vamša of Gārgya. It remains unclear whether this foundation myth has anything to 
do with Somagarman (cf. the Stone Inscription at Verával , Peterson 1895, 208ff.). 
432 SPpp 174.2 and 4cd-5ab: yan mam prcchasi taj jrianam yogam māhešvaram param | 
sarvāsām yogavidyanam yat tattvam parikirtyate || "What you have asked me, that 
is knowledge, viz., the Mahe$vara yoga (which is) supreme, because it is said to be 
the true reality of all yoga doctrines.’ 
433 This system with a serpent-shaped power in the nādīs in three states (jagrat, 
svapna, susupta) is described in SPB» 181. 
434 SPpp 179.28-31: 
ekam āsanam āsthāya sadvimšam samanusmaran | 
sarvangani samāhrtya nispando dhyānam ācaret || 28 || 
Sanath samcārayed vayum nādībhih srotasi sthitam | 
tāvat tistheta yuktātmā dhyānayogād gatasprhah || 29 || 
somamaņdalasamkāšam yāvat pašyed dhrdi sthitam | 
jyotir dehāšritam drstvā yogaišvaryam pravartate || 30 || 
tata evam sadābhyāsād yogasiddhipravartanāt | 
trikalavisayam jnanam pratyaksam yogino bhavet || 31 || 
435 SPpn 182.10-11: 
šrņu vyàsa param jūānam īšvarādhānakāraņam | 
svecchayā yena mucyante yogino jriānatatparāh || 10 || 
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not seem intrinsically different from other, theistic yoga schools of the 
time.'*% This perfection was reached by Parvati on the Sriparvata after a 
great effort (tapas).**" It was granted by Siva and made her omniscient 
(pararthajna) and equal to the accomplished yogis (yogasiddhas) living on 
that mountain (SPgh 70.54), who are described as follows: 


''HE excellent men who worship me here, O Goddess, before they 
give up their lives, these are great men, who are steeped in Pāšu- 
pata yoga and have attained perfection therein; they have reached 
complete mastery over their bodies and are moving about to what- 
ever destination/rebirth they will, (and eventually) they shall go 
to a state of highest perfection of complete freedom, the supreme 
station. 425 


Soma$arman and his family were thus blessed by the Lord with this per- 
fection in yoga. The importance of the figure of Somasarman in the reli- 
gious history of the time may also be deduced from an early attestation 
in two pre-Angkorean inscriptions. The inscriptions are not easy to in- 
terpret but they may be referring to our Somasarman. The first speaks 
about the installation of a linga called éritribhuvanesvaram, which was 
šrīsomašarmmārkayutam. Dominic Goodall, who kindly drew our atten- 
tion to these inscriptions, takes the latter to mean 'together with a statue 
of Sri-Somagarman.’“89 Statues of Somašarman have not come to light, or 
have not been recognised as such yet. 


tridhotkrantim imam jnatva muhur abhyasya caiva hi | 
svadeham ripuvat tyaktvā sadvimše layam apnuyat|| 11 || 
436 Oberhammer 1977, 57f.: ‘Demgegenüber (i.e. the 'samkhyistische Meditation’) 
scheint der theistische Yoga, wie er für die religiösen Traditionen des Hinduis- 
mus fafbar wird (dies gilt jedenfalls für das Pāšupata- und Pāūcarātra-System, 
vermutlich aber ganz allgemein), selbst dort, wo er in der Meditation eine gewisse 
strukturelle Übereinstimmung mit dem samkhyistischen Meditationsweg zeigt, in 
der grundsátzlichen Orientierung und Gestimmtheit einen ganz anderen Typus der 
Meditation zu verwirklichen.’ 
437 SPpn 70.51-54. Cf. MBh 3.83.16f. This Šrīparvata or Šrīgiri is an old Pāšupata 
āyatana, identified with Srigaila in the Kurnool District of Andhra Pradesh (see 
SP I, 107; Bisschop 2006, 201). Its Mahatmya is told in SPBn 70.42-59. SP 25.22 
tells us that he who throws himself off the cliff (bhrgu) will become a Ganapa. 
438 SPpn 70.48-49: 
yogasiddha mahātmāno yoge pāšupate sthitah | 
ya ihārādhya mam devi jahuh prāņān narottamah || 48 || 
ta ete siddhadeharthah svacchandagaticarinah | 
moksasiddheh param nistham gantarah paramam padam || 49 || 


Cf. the Pasupatasttras in which, after having summed up the powers obtained by 
the yogin (PS 1.21-37), the descriptions ends with: ity etair gunair yukto bhagavato 
mahādevasya mahāgaņapatir bhavati|| 1.38 || 
439 K.359 (Coedés 1937—66) of c. AD 600: 
šrīvīravarmmaduhitā svasā éribhavavarmmanah | 
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The Junvānī Copperplate Inscription of Mahāšivagupta 


We have another, Indian source regarding this mysterious figure of Soma- 
$arman, viz. the Junvānī (Malhar) Copperplate Inscription of Mahasiva- 
gupta, Year 57. This Pandava king of Sirpur (Daksina Kosala) reigned 
from about AD 590-650, so the inscription dates from c. AD 647. The text 
of the inscription has been discussed and re-edited by myself in Bakker 
2000.4% Contrary to what I said in the latter article, however, I now think 
that the two sources, the Skandapurana and the inscription, are not con- 
tradictory, though in the former text the Lord is said to resort to, in the 
latter to be born into the house of Somaáarman.^^ To underscore this 
statement I here give the relevant text again as well as my new transla- 
tion /interpretation.4” 


pativratā dharmmaratā dvitīyārundhatīva yā || 
hiranyavarmmajananim yas tām patnīm upāvahat | 
dvijendur ākrtisvāmī sāmavedavidagraņīh | 
šrīsomašarmmārkayutam sa šrītribhuvanešvaram | 
atisthipan mahāpūjam atipuskaladaksinam || 


‘She was daughter of Viravarman, sister of Bhavavarman, devoted to her husband, 
devoted to duty, like a second Arundhatī, whom the moon among brahmins, 
Ākrtisvāmin, foremost among those knowing the Sāmaveda, married, she the 
mother of Hiranyavarma. 
He installed [here the linga called] $ri- Tribhuvanesvara, together with a statue 
(arka) of Šrī-Soma$arman, along with elaborate worship and extremely generous 
benefactions.” (Translation by Dominic Goodall) 

The second inscription K.54/K.55, [629 AD] (Coedés 1937-66 III, pp. 157-163, 

Inscriptions de Kdéi An) runs [personal communication Dominic Goodall]: 
ācāryavidyāvinayāhvayena mayā punah samskrtam atra bhaktyā | 
samastadāyāsthiram astu sarvalokaikanāthasya šivasya lingam || 1 || 
khapancendriyage Sake rohinyam asini sthite| [550 šaka = 629 AD] 
sivalingam tadā tena devah samskriyate punah || 2 || 
sarvasvam bhāryayā sardham yajnadattasya bhojakah | 
šivadattād avāpyaitat sivalingaya dattavān || 3|| [Khmer portion omitted] 
nanataruganakirnam devāyatanam īdršam | 
krtam nāmābhavat tena rudrāšrama iti smrtam || 4 || 
punah samskrtya tenaiva šrūmadāmrātakešvare | 
yojitasesavibhavam šivalingadvayam krtam || 5 || 
šomašarmājatālirigam hariš caite tathā ~- | 
tesām tena ca dattam yo devasvam hartum icchati|| 6 || 

440 My edition of 2000 was based on Rayakwar and Singh 1994 and a (draft of a) 
new edition by A.M. Shastri, which was published in 2001. Since then the original 
edition of Rayakwar & Singh has been republished in Rayakwar & Singh 2005, 
188-192. The inscription was again edited by Susmita Majumdar in 2007. 

441 Torzsok 2011, 356ff. follows my earlier interpretation. 

442 I now think that the conjectured haplography and emendation proposed by H. 
Isaacson (mahāvrate |te|na) is not warranted. The phrase as it stands probably 
means that the incarnation followed the mahavrata and as such became the first 
consecrated Pasupata, whose white appearance (cf. above, p. 140) elicited the title 
jagadindu. This tallies with the moon symbolism of the paramparā (parallel to the 
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adhuna kalikalam āsādya, 

$rimal-LAKULISANATHO "vatirya, 
SOMASARMA-khyabrahmanakule bhūtvā, 

mahāvratena dīksito jagadindus, 

tenapt MUGALISAS, 

tatah somadiparamparyakramena, 
sthanagurusri-RUDRASOMA-prasisyasri-TEJASOMA-$isyebhyah 
srimad-BHIMASOMA-padebhyah |... | 


Now the Kali age has come and Lakuli$anatha has descended; He 
was born in the family of a brahmin named Somašarman. Conse- 
crated by the Great Vow (Mahāvrata), He (i.e. Lakuli$anatha) be- 
came a ‘Moon on Earth’ (Jagadindu). By Him again Mugalisa [was 
initiated]. Then, in due succession of the lineage that started with 
the Moon, the aforementioned Bhīmasoma—the pupil of the illustri- 
ous Tejasoma and grand-pupil of the illustrious Sthanaguru Rudra- 
soma— etc. 


'There are good reasons for identifying Mugalisa with Musala, which would 
make the lineage of Bhimasoma that of the Mausala.*^? As I have argued 
in Bakker 2000, the doctrine of this branch came to be referred to as the 
Soma Siddhanta. 

Bhimasoma was in charge of the protection of the tapovana attached to 
the Bale$vara-bhattaraka Temple in Sirpur, ^^^ and the inscription further 
attests that these Mausala Pāšupatas received the grant for worship cere- 
monies (yāga), initiations (dīksā), teaching (vyākhyāna), housing (vasati) 
of pupils and grand-pupils, and for repairs to the temple. In other words, 
these Pasupatas acted as ācāryas and temple priests. Some of them may 
have been ascetics, but the performance of ceremonies (yāga), for instance, 
will have been done by brahmins who maintained the sacrificial fires, the 


dynastic pedigree of the Pandava/Soma-vaméa, to which King Mahasivagupta says 
he belongs: Bakker 2000, 16): Somašarman, the 'Shelter of the Moon' is known from 
SPs 167.124 to have belonged to the ‘House of Atri’ (atrivamáa), whose son was 
Soma (MBh 7.119.4: atreh putro 'bhavat somah). Lakuliganatha is thus conceived 
as another Moon, to whom the ° soma ascetics traced their pedigree. 

I accept Majumdar’s conjecture to read sthānaguru” (instead of sthāne guru”), in 
the sense of guru presiding over the foundation at issue (Majumdar 2007, 286, 
292). The qualification sthanaguru may be taken to apply to every member of the 
paramparā (for sthānaguru, ‘guru in charge,’ also see Bosma 2013, 250, 252). 

443 Bakker 2000; Acharya 2011, 462. 

444 Bakker 2000, 8: Sribalesvarabhattarakatapovanapratipalanartham aropitebhyah. In 
this office he seems to have succeeded the Siddhantin Astrasgiva who had become 
head of the Bālešvara Temple complex, unless we assume that the Saiva Siddha- 
ntins and the Soma Siddhantins each had their own tapovana connected to the 
Bale$vara Temple (Bosma 2013, 252). 
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vaitānikavrata of the Skandapurana. We think that the Pasupatas repre- 
sented by our Skandapurana may have included similar groups, in addition 
to sadhakas who traced their guru-parampara back to Lagudi through one 
of his four pupils. Something more needs to be said about this latter tra- 
dition. 


The Lagudi tradition 
After initiating Somašarman and his family, the Lord's embodiment is said 
to have gone on foot to Ujjayanī (Ujjain), where he settled in the local 
cremation ground and initiated his first student, Kausika. It is generally 
accepted that this Kaušika or Kušika refers to a historical person. His 
activities are attested in the Mathura Pillar Inscription and Kaundinya's 
Pancarthabhasya and he may have founded the Pāšupata movement as 
we know it in the second century AD. By the time the Skandapurana was 
composed, Kaušika was considered as the first of four students altogether. 
The other three, Gargya, Mitra, and ‘a man born in the Kuru Country’ 
(Kuruksetra), were initiated in Jambumārga (near Puskara), Mathurā, 
and Kanyakubja respectively.44? 

In this context, and in this context only (apart from the interpolation 
in SPg 167), the Lord's embodiment is named Lāgudi in the Skandapurā- 
na. He is said to have pronouced to these four students ‘His own doctrine,’ 


445 See also below, p. 170. Some information about these four lineages seems to have 
survived the ages. The (Jaina) tradition, preserved in Gunaratna's (fourteenth 
century) commentary on the Saddaršanasamuccaya of Haribhadra (ninth century) 
and Rājašekharasūri's Saddaršanasamuccaya (fourteenth century), records the first 
four names of the teachers in each of the four lineages that are said to derive from 
Lakulīša. The fourth teacher, here named Kaurusa, was succeeded by Manusyaka, 
Puspaka and Rasikara. Gunaratna ad Haribhadra's Saddaršanasamuccaya (Dalal 
1966, 28): 

tasya cāstādašāvatārā amī| nakulīšo "tha, 

[1.1] kausikah, [1.2] gargyah, [1.3] maitryah, [1.4] kaurusah, 

[2.1] ?sanah, [2.2] pāragārgyah, [2.3] kapilandah, [2.4] manusyakah, 

[3.1] Kusikah, [3.2] atrih, [3.3] pirigalah, [3.4] puspakah, 

[4.1] brhadaryah, [4.2] agastih, [4.3] santanah, [4.4] rastkarah, 

vidyāguruš ca | 
Cf. Rajasekharastri’s Saddar$anasamuccaya, ibid. p. 35. For an elaborate discus- 
sion of this paramparā see Bisschop 2006, 48ff. 
The commentator of the Pasupatasutra, Kaundinya, apparently placed himself in 
the lineage of Kušika and Igana (Kaundinya ad PS 4.10: kušikešānasambandha). 
No doubt the lineage of Kusika is the oldest Pasupata tradition (Indraji 1881- 
82, 322f., 327; Sircar: SI I, 278), a fact corroborated by the Skandapurāņa itself: 
ujjayanyām gurujyesthah kausiko nāma nāmatah| (SPs 167.122ab). The lineage of 
Rāšīkara went back to Nakulīša/Lakulīša through Kaurusa, i.e. the ‘man born in 
the Kuru Country,” who was initiated in Kanyakubja. The Pāšupata ascetics whose 
name ended in °ra@si may have originated from this branch. See Bakker 2007, 4f. 
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Svasiddhanta, which is explicitly said to be the Pancartha (the doctrine 
expounded in Kaundinya's commentary), and which is evidently to be 
distinguished from what was imparted to Somašarman. The Skandapura- 
na describes the four disciples, after they had been initiated (anugrhya), 
as apostles when it says: 


LAGUDI granted union (yoga) according to His own teaching (Sva- 
siddhānta) and spoke: 


THIS is the final mystical teaching known as Pancartha. It has 
been proclaimed to you in order that you liberate the brahmins 
from the fetters of death. You should make the brahmins reach 
the highest station by initiating them (in this teaching). Your 
dwelling places shall be on sacred river banks, in holy sanctu- 
aries, as well as in deserted houses and forests, excluded from 
society. 


HAVING heard this word of Lord Pa$upati Himself, all these four 
disciples, being enlightened by God, did as they were told.446 


As proven by the Junvani Inscription and in conformity with the account 
of the Skandapurana, however, the followers of Soma$arman also recog- 
nized Lakulīša/Lāgudi as the divine initiator of their tradition. 


To sum up, all our sources acknowledge the existence in around AD 600 
of a major division in the Pa$upata movement: 1) one practising and 
preaching the orthodox Pancartha, and 2) a (socially) more comprehensive 
one, the origin of which was traced back, in retrospect, by one lineage at 
least, to Soma$arman and Musala. Kaundinya wrote for the first branch, 
at an earlier stage, when the ramifications of four paramparās and the 
figure of ‘Lagudi’ as such had apparently not yet been conceived; we may 
tentatively date him therefore to the fourth century. 44? 

It would seem to me that both divisions may have originated and 
developed side by side from the second century onwards and distinctions 
between them may often have become blurred. The earliest testimony to 
the Paficartha branch, if we leave the graffito on Padana Hill reading 
kosikaya aside,*45 is the already mentioned Mathura Pillar Inscription of 
AD 380/381, which refers to a group of ācāryas whose names end in ? vimala 
and who traced their parampara back to Kušika. Though we assume that 
this may refer to the first pupil who was initiated in the Pancartha in 
Ujjain, the gurus of the lineage specified in the inscription were in charge 


446 SPs 167.129cd-132. See Bisschop 2006, 104. 
447 Cf. Acharya 2011, s.v. Pāšupatas p. 459. 
448 For this see Indraji 1881-82, 322, Bakker 1991, 23, and Bisschop 2006, 47. 
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of a shrine (gurvāyatana) in which memorial (kirti) lingas were installed, 
and worshippers thereof were addressed as Màheávaras.^^? 

From the fifth century onwards we come across images of a teacher car- 
rying a laguda or club, sometimes surrounded by two, later by four disciples 
(see Bakker 2011). Some of these followers of the ‘club-bearer’ Lāgudin/Lā- 
gudi were called Lagudas or Lakulas, and their earliest epigraphical attes- 
tation is a recently discovered fifth-century graffito on Mount Kalanjara 
reading: "The Lakudas, who are without family, coming from the neigh- 
bourhood of Vidisa.’4°° 

If we leave the graffiti found on Padana Hill reading sadhamusala (i.e. 
siddhamusala) and musaladatta aside again, the earliest attestation of 
the other, comprehensive, tradition is the corpus of inscriptions found in 
Bagh, which features Pa$upatas such as the ācārya Bhagavat Lokoda- 
dhi, 9? who are said ‘to possess rights to enjoy, cultivate, and inhabit the 
temple lands granted.’4°? 


Diversity and coherence of the Pāšupata movement 


Initiation (dīksā) definitely applied to all Pasupata ascetics, and all group- 
ings may have included teachers, ācāryas, as well as supporting laymen. 
The differentiation between the communities was instead brought about by 
the practice of various initiations (and post-initiatory observances) and the 
recipients thereof; in other words, the differentiation was achieved within 
the broad spectrum of Mahe$varas that existed between strict Paūcārtha 
sādhakas and the community of ordinary devotees, the laukikas.^?^ To all 
appearances the Lagudas were the most orthodox, but they also included 
teachers who abstained from the ascetic path, as is attested in a passage of 
the 10th-century Ganakarikaratnatika, which I quote here in Sanderson's 
translation. 


449 SII, 278: naitat khyatyartham abhilekhyate| [atha] māhešvarāņām vijnaptih kriyate 
sambodhanam ca | 

450 Below p. 196. See above, n. 419 on p. 133 for the qualification of Pa$upata ascetics 
as ‘without family.’ 

451 Indraji 1881-82, 323-25; Bisschop 2006, 47. 

452 Bagh grant No. 10, issued in year 56 (AD 376) by Maharaja Bhulunda (Ramesh & 
Tewari 1990, 22). 

453 Sanderson 2013, 225. Ramesh & Tewari 1990, Inscriptions Nos. 3, 5, 10, 12, and 
13. See also below, p. 171. 

454 A Pasupata manual (Paddhati) dealing with the Samskāravidhi, ‘Transformatory 
Rite,’ has recently been discovered and published by Acharya 2007. It is one of four 
Viddhi texts which are ascribed to Gargya and dated by Acharya 'between Kau- 
ndinya and Bhasarvajiia,' i.e. 4th and 10th centuries (Acharya 2011, 459). It adds 
substantially to the initiation ceremony of the Pancartha tradition as described in 
Kaundinya's commentary on PS 1.1 (see Bakker 2004b, 124 n. 28) and is therefore 
most likely to be assigned to the comprehensive strand of the Pāšupatas, probably 
post AD 600. 
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O Lord, is the observance of all injunctions of the Panūcārtha the 
only means of attaining the end of suffering? No, that is not the only 
means. It is also possible for a. person to attain it even though he 
does not have the capacity to put all those injunctions into practice, 
if [as a holder of the office of Ācārya] he properly favours [through 
initiation and the rest] such outstanding brahmins as approach him 
as candidates. Why? because he is [thereby] guarding the tradition. 
For by doing so he enables many who seek to attain the end of 
suffering through the power of that tradition to achieve their goal. 
By this means he accumulates merit that will bestow infinite reward. 
It is through this [merit] that he will attain union [with Rudra] and 
thence, through [Rudra's] favour, the end of suffering.*** 


'The two divisions had much in common. They shared, in addition to a 
text collection that would develop into the Pasupatasutras as it exists 
today, a group of texts called 'Pramāņas,'** with which the Lakulas in 
particular are associated (to distinguish them from the older Pancarthika 
tradition represented by Kaundinya). The increasing differentiation of the 
branches may have induced the Mausala to add their own Pramanas to 
this corpus. The early Saiva-siddhanta texts, such as the Nigvasa corpus, 
may be descended from the latter. After all, the main, immediate rivals 
of Bhimasoma of Sirpur and his Mausala group, vying for Mahasivagupta 
Balarjuna’s favours, were the Šaiva-siddhānta priests.**7 

Moreover, within both varieties, it seems, an iconic form of Rudra 
became venerated in the fifth and sixth centuries: the ithyphallic figure 
with the club; ‘Mausala’ and ‘Laguda’ derive from musalin and lagudin, 
both meaning ‘armed with a club (musala/laguda).’ Although this icon, 
generally referred to as Lakuli$a, was probably emblematic for all Pāšu- 
patas of the sixth century, the ‘Somasarman branch’ may have added to 
this a distinctive icon of its own, which has, admittedly, not so far been 
recognised as such. 

In the course of the seventh century, the Mausala or Somas may 
have been eclipsed partly (the domesticated wing) by the emerging Šaiva 
Siddhanta and may have become partly closely associated with a group 


455 Sanderson 2013, 233: translation of Ganakarikaratnatika p. 2 ll. 7-12, 
kim mu bhagavan pancarthoktasamastaniyoganupalanad eva duhkhantah prā- 
pyata iti| ucyate| na kevalam tatah kim tu samastaniyogānusthānašakti- 
vikalenāpi brahmanavisesanam šisyatvenopagatānām samyaganugrahakaranad api 
duhkhantah prapyate| kasmāt| sampradayaraksanat| sampradāyam pālayatā hi 
tatsampradāyasāmarthyena duhkhāntam gamisyatām bahūnām api duhkhāntah 
sampadito bhavati| tato nantaphalapunyopacayah| tato yogaprāptau prasādād duh- 
khānta iti | 

456 Sanderson 2006, 171, 173, 176—77; Acharya 2011, 459, 462. 

457 Bakker 2000, 15f. 
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that produced the non-Saiddhantika texts such as the Jayadrathayāmala. 
The latter, incidentally, is the only extant text known to us that recog- 
nises the doctrine of sixty-six Bhavas or Rudras mentioned in the Junvānī 
Inscription.'$ They became associated with a type of ascetic called Kapa- 
likas, ‘skull-bearers,’ with whom the Soma Siddhanta came to be identified 
in later sources.*°9 

The Šrnkhalika Pasupatas are sometimes seen as representatives of 
these skull-bearers on account of their name, srnkhalika, which is usually 
taken to mean ‘one who wears a chaplet’ (scil. of skulls).4°° We meet 
them for the first time in a seventh-century Licchavi inscription from Ne- 
pal, dating from the reign of Jisnugupta (624—632 AD). This inscripton is 
found in the Pasupati temple, within the shrine of Chatracaņdešvara, on 
a pillar next to the image. It records a donation by a (Pasupata) teacher 
(ācārya) called Bhagavat Pranardanaprana Kaušika.'*! Pranardana (‘the 
Roarer’) informs us in another inscription on the pedestal of the same 
image that he is living outside the varnāšrama confines of society.^9? The 
donation concerns a few fields for the sake of maintaining the shrine of 
Chatracande$vara and a water conduit in some village and is made to 
some ascetics of the mundašrrkhalikapāšupatācāryaparsad. The Šrūkhali- 
ka Pa$upatas are met again as donees in an inscription of Narendradeva, 
Year 69 (AD 645). 

The lineage name of the donor Pranardanaprāņa 'Kaušika, seems to 
indicate a Pancartha affiliation, and such an affiliation is apparently con- 
firmed by the Indragarh Stone Inscription of vs 767 (AD 710/11) found 
in the Mandasor District, which records the erection of a Siva temple, 
Guhe$vara, by a Pasupata named Dānarāši, who is said to be a disciple 
of the Pagupata ācārya and foremost of the Rudra-Srükhalikas, Vinita- 
rasi.464 The Rasi branch adhered to the Paíicàrtha (above, p. 139), and 
the Rudra—Srnkhalikas may have done so too.*® 


458 Bakker 2000, 11; see below, p. 214. 

459 Sanderson 1988, 668. 

460 E.g. Bühler & Indraji in IA 9 (1880), 174 n. 39: *mundaárnkhalika literally “wearing 
a chain of skulls” is the name of a sub-division of the Pāšupatas.” In view of 
the other sub-division of Rudra-Srikhalikas (below), we prefer to interpret this 
compound as a Karmadharaya, saying that these Šrūkhalikas shaved their heads, 
(munda), instead of having matted hair (see below, n. 469 on p. 150). 

461 Vajrācārya 1973, LA 112 (= Verma & Singh 1994, no. 119). 

462 Vajrācārya 1973, LA 113 (= Verma & Singh 1994, no. 120): varnasáramodvasita. 

463 Vajrācārya 1973, LA 125 (= Verma & Singh 1994, no.132)). Diwakar Acharya 
informed me (e-mail d.d. 13-8-2012) that we should read dānam in 11.3 and 4 
instead of dāna”. The gift was made to these $rükhalika Pagupatas in order to 
care for the sick: danam šrnkhalikapāšupatānām glanabhaisajyartham dattam (LA 
125, Il. 3£.). 

464 EI XXXII, 116 vss. 5—7. 

465 The designation of a Rasi ascetic as ‘Rudra’ occurs also in an inscription of the 
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However, the complexity of the Pasupata tradition is illustrated by the 
same Pašupati Chatracande$vara inscription, which tells us that within 
the assembly (parsad) of the donees—the Munda-Srükhalika Pasupatas— 
acaryas figure whose names end in °soma—Umasoma [sic], [Ca]krasoma— 
and who are qualified as khadukas, i.e. priests (?).'%% Were the Muņda-Šr- 
nkhalikas ‘Somas,’ the Rudra-Srükhalikas *Raáis, and Pranardana himself 
a ‘Prana,’ i.e. initiated in the lineage of Kušika (Kaušika)?*%" 

Whatever may have been the case, the seventh and eighth centuries 
may have seen a tendency in many Saiva ascetic lineages to wear a skull- 
chaplet, thus making the term ‘Kapalika’ a rather generic one. 65 They 
were classified as lokatitavratins or Mahapasupatas in the Mukha section 
of the Nisvàasatattvasamhita.!6? 


It is good to keep in mind that the above is, without any doubt, a much 
simplified picture of a very complicated historical reality. Many lineages 
and branches may have existed that we do not know at all or of which 
we have no more information than just their names, such as the Karukas. 
This complex reality may explain why we find all sorts of, sometimes ide- 
ologically motivated, classifications in seventh-century and later sources. 


time of King Mahāšivagupta Bālārjuna (AD 590-650), found in the Gandharveša 
temple in Sirpur (Sripura). Here a teacher, Udbhavarasi Rudra, is called ‘an ocean 
for the streams of his own doctrine’ (svasiddhāntadhunīpayo(dhi); EI XXXIX, 151, 
vs. 3; see also Bakker 2007, 5). 

466 Vajracarya 1973, LA 112, 1l. 16-17. Bühler & Indraji 1880, 174 n.38: ‘Khaddiika 
occurs on other inscriptions as a name of certain priests of Siva.’ 

467 An initiation name ‘Prana’ of ascetics belonging to the Kusika/Kauéika lineage is 
apparently not attested elsewhere, so it might not be an initiation name at all. 
Bühler & Indraji 1880, 174 n.37 interpret this name as follows: "The meaning of 
this name seems to be equivalent to the modern Sivaprasáda or Šivalāla, and to 
mean “dear as life of the roarer” (Rudra).’ 

468 See for an early example the iconography of Andhaka that we find in the Haraha 
Stone Inscription of Isanavarman vs. 2 (EI XIV, 115; see above, p. 70 and p. 14). 
Tērzs6k 2011, 355: ‘Given the usages, one could distinguish between two religious 
meanings of Kapalika. First, in a sticter sense, it denotes a particular Šaiva order, 
closely related to the Lakulas and the Pasupatas. Second, in a wider meaning, it 
refers to a (usually Šākta) Tantric practitioner who adopts the observance and 
possibly other practices of the original Kapalikas.' 

469 Mukha 4.88f. (cf. Acharya 2011, 461): 


ālabdhah paticabhir guhyair diksitaá caiva so bhramet | 

khatvangi ca kapālī ca sa jati munda-m-eva vā || 68 || 

vālayajriopavītī ca širomuņdaiš ca manditah | 

kaupīnavāso bhasmāngī divyabharana[bhüsitah] || 89 || 
The five guhyas are the five Brahmamantras. These Lokātītavratins are called 
Mahāpāšupatas in Mukha 4.128. This Mukha section is later than the Mūla, the 
oldest part of the Ni$vasatattvasamhita. The latter has been dated very early by 
Goodall & Isaacson 2007, 6, viz. c. AD 450—550, on insufficient grounds, in my view 
(above, n. 36 on p. 9). 
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My methodological strategy has been to take the sources dating from be- 
fore or about AD 600 as the point of departure, since these are documents 
that belong to the Pāšupata movement itself. 


This brings us back to the Skandapurāņa. The guestion regarding the 
grouping within the Pa$upata or Atimārga of which this text may be 
considered to be an exponent cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, 
be answered with more precision than has been attempted above. The text 
in its first redaction does not yet seem familiar with the Saiva Siddhānta 
or with the Kapalikas as a distinct class of its own, irrespective of the fact 
that the Kapala myth plays a foremost role in this Purāņa (SP 5—7). 

The concluding chapter of the Skandapurana (SPpy 183) describes the 
highest attainable goal of the layman devotee (laukika), viz. the world of 
sakala Iávara, the Sivapura.*”° The devotee reaches there when he has seen 
the twelve major holy lingas and dies at one of these places.*"! But also 
those who observe the Pāšupata vrata and the devotees of Bhava are said 
to reach it after death (SPpy 183.50cd—52ab). 

'The composition, in short, may have been in the hands of à mixed 
group of learned, laukika pandits and initiated ācāryas headed by a main 
redactor, a team in which the whole gamut of views of the Pa$upata 
movement in the Varanasi of the time was aknowledged. It could be so 
liberal because it had no particular sectarian agenda, but aimed to provide 
all the Māhešvaras of its age, in particular the uninitiated laity (lauki- 
kas), with an exoteric, mythological account of the cosmos as created and 
governed by Mahādeva.'”? What counted more than sectarian partisanship 
was staunch Šaiva faith and a sound knowledge of Sanskrit and the Epic 
and Puranic traditions. 


THE KAPALIKAS OF MAGADHA 


As has been discussed above, there are indications that the hyparchetype 
of the S recension came into being in Pāšupata circles with close links to 
Magadha in the last three decades of the seventh century. By this time 
Kāpālika ascetics were commonplace.*” In this respect it seems significant 


470 See Bisschop 2007; below, p. 175. 

471 SPpn 183.47-50: Kedāra, Madhyama, Mahālaya, Catuhérnge$vara (location un- 
known), Šrīgiri (i.e. Sriparvata), Karohana, Gangadvara, Bhadrega (= Bhadregva- 
ra’), Sankukarnegvara (situated at the mouth of the Indus River, SPB» 73.6; above, 
n. 362 on p. 117), Mahākālešvara (i.e. Ujjain), both Gokarnas, and Avimukte$vara 
(i.e. Varanasi). For this and similar lists see Bisschop 2006, 15f. 

472 Cf. Sanderson 2009, 52. 

473 Lorenzen 1991, 14. 
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that the only (indirect) reference to the Kāpālikas in our text is possibly 
found in the interpolation that distinguishes the S hyparchetype from 
the first redaction, and that in connection with a famous, old holy site in 
Magadha, the Grdhrakuta, Vulture Peak. SPg 167.166—167 runs as follows: 


IN Gaya there is another holy place of the bountiful Lord; it is 
called Grdhrakute$vara and it sets free from all evil. The excellent 
men who have seen him (the Lord of Grdhraküta), they will not err 
at the time of death. A brahmin who smears himself with ashes is 
liberated there from all evil, and also he will gain the fruits of the 
Twelve-years vow (dvādašābdavrata). 


The Vàyupurana mentions the sanctuary of Grdhre$vara on the Grdhra- 
kita as well as a Grdhravata there. The Mahabharata connects 
this Grdhravata with a bath in ashes and the Twelve-years vow.*” 
The Twelve-years vow is traditionally the chief penance for killing a 
brahmin,*”® and a vow derived from it became specific to the Kāpālika, 
who re-enacted Siva's behaviour (see below, p. 166). 

A Pāšupata adaptation of the traditional expiation rite is easily ef- 
fected by substituting ashes for water in the thrice-daily bath and ashes 
for grass to sleep on in items 2 and 4 of this observance, as it is described 
in the Visnusmrti 50.1-15, which I follow here.*'” This adaptation be- 
came part of the Mahavrata of the Kapalikas, who are generally called 
Mahavratins. They made the stick with a skull attached, the khatvanga— 
mandatory in the expiation rite' *—emblematic for their sect. The rela- 
tively late Visnusmrti, although it describes the Dharmašāstra vow and 
not the Pasupata version, seems tacitly to acknowledge this semantic shift 
when it identifies this observance, if it is performed for twelve years to ex- 
piate the killing of a brahmin, as the ‘Mahavrata’: etan mahāvratam |5 || 
brahmanam hatvā dvādašasamvatsaram kuryat || 6 || 47° 


474 VāP** 108.62-63 (= VaPV*** 2.46.65-66): 
ato girir grdhrakūtas tatra grdhrešvarah sthitah | 
drstvā grdhrešvaram natvā yāyāc chambhoh padam narah || 62 || 
tatra grdhre guhayam ca pindadah šivalokabhāk | 
tatra grdhre vatam natvā praptakamo divam vrajet || 63 || 

475 MBh 3.82.79-80: ato grdhravatam gacchet sthānam devasya dhīmatah | snayita 
bhasmanā tatra abhigamya vrsadhvajam ||79|| brahmanena bhavec cirnam vratam 
dvādašavārsikam| itaresam tu varņānām sarvapāpam praņašyati||80|| Cf. PdP 
Svargakhanda 38.11—12. See also Bisschop 2006, 218. 

476 For a description see Kane IV, 88-91. 

477 Compare ViS 50.2 trisavanam snayat with PS 1.2 bhasmana trisavanam snāyīta 
and VIS 50.4 trrņašāyī ca syat with PS 1.3 bhasmani šayīta. See Lorenzen 1991, 
13-82. 

478 ViS 50.15: sarvesu šavaširodhvajī syat. 

479 ViS 50.5-6. Cf. Lorenzen 1991, 74, 76f. 
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The Grdhrakūta, in view of its old connection with the Twelve-years 
vow, may thus have developed into a place that attracted Kāpālika Pāšu- 
patas and evidently was important enough to be included in the additional 
list of holy places in the S recension, promising the brahmin 'the merit of 
the twelve-years observance,' whatever this may have been believed to be. 


The Mahavrata 


A final word may be neeeded concerning the term mahavrata. We have 
seen above (p.143) that in the Junvānī Inscription Lakuli$anatha was 
conceived of as having adopted the appearance of a consecrated Pasu- 
pata by following the observance called Mahavrata, thanks to which he 
became a ‘Moon on Earth.’ This seems in accordance with the definition 
of mahāvrata that is given in Skandapurana 180: 


After having gone through the Pasupata initiation, leaving all 
dharma (prescriptions) behind, they attain to Mahešvara thanks to 
the power of the Transcendent One. The observance taught by Siva 
merely consists of taking baths in ashes; it leads to omniscience and 
beyond asceticism and dharma. Those, whether they are wicked or 
lawful, who are devoted to the Lord entirely, they reach liberation 
by practising it: know it as the Mahavrata.*°? 


The Mahāvrata is orginally a Vedic ritual connected with the vratyas 
and it may or may not have been a prototype underlying ascetic prac- 
tices.'5! The Pāšupata came to call their observance the ‘great vow,’ as 
the Skandapurana attests, and so may other religious orders have done. 
Eventually the name came to be reserved especially for the dvādašābda- 
vrata and the derivative vow, which had now lost its expiatory character. 
Though an early Pasupata adaptation of the expiation rite as described 
above is likely in view of the importance attached to the Kapala myth, 
we cannot conclude that wherever we find Pasupata and Mahavrata to- 
gether we are dealing with Kapalikas. The habit of carrying and utilizing 
human skulls in ritual may have developed gradually within the Pasupata 
fold, until finally a distinct group became recognized as Mahavratins or 
Kapalikas. 


480 SPpn 180.9-11 (emended) 
sarvadharmam bahiskrtvā niskalasya prabhavatah | 
dīksām pāšupatīm prāpya āvišanti mahešvaram || 9 || 
sarvajnanasamayuktam tapodharmabahiskrtam | 
bhasmasādhanamātram tu šivena kathitam vratam || 9 || 
pāpisthā dharmavanto và bhaktās kevalam īšvaram | 
sevanād yasya mucyante tan nibodha mahāvratam || 10 || 
The text continues by equating this Mahavrata with the Pāšupata vrata. 
481 Rolland 1973; Falk 1986; Parpola 1992. See Lorenzen 1991, 74. 
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Æ The Sarasvatī, Kuruksetra and Thanesar % 


PREAMBLE 


Assuming that the time frame of the Skandapurana presented above is 
correct, we can observe that the composers of the Purana and the author of 
the Harsacarita, Bana, were actors in and witnesses to the same historical 
world in northern India in around AD 600. This historical reality became 
sublimated in the two works in two very different ways: on the one hand it 
is lifted up to the realm of the Saiva mythological universe in the versified, 
pseudohistoric style of the Purana, in which historical details are eschewed 
as far as possible, and, on the other hand, transmuted into a historical 
novel in the kāvya prose style, in which historical reality is glorified and 
its timeless essence is expressed through symbolism and literary metaphor. 
Moreover, the focus of each of the texts is intrinsically different: the Purana 
intends to sanctify geographical locations by associating them with the 
world of Šaiva mythology, thus giving them a transcendent quality; the 
kāvya aestheticizes the life and deeds of its historical protagonist, and 
thus transcends the contingency and idiosyncrasy of the human condition. 
The common ground of the two texts is found in their nature: they are 
both idealized, comprehensive, literary imaginations, products of the same 
cultural soil, which explains the occurrence of interface. 

According to Bana's own account, the recitation of part of his chef- 
d’cevre, Harsa's deeds, had been prompted by a bard (bandin) with the 
following two Aryà verses, which were sung in accompaniment to a Puràna 
recitation (see below): 


METHINKS that this Purana does not differ from the deeds of Harsa 
(harsacarita) after all! That too is sung by a sage and broad beyond 
boundaries/surpasses king Prthu, that too encompasses the world, 
and that too is holy/Wind-born(pavana). 


THIS song is like the reign of joy /Harsa itself: it issues from an excel- 
lent voice/Srikantha (Siva), it follows the flute accompaniment/the 
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dynasty, it is without disharmony/undisputed, it articulates rhyth- 
mically/expands widely, and it is loaded with adoration of Bhara- 
ta's/India's path.49? 


For us, studying the interface of the two genres will enhance our under- 
standing of the literary genesis of both texts. 


THE PURĀŅA IN PERFORMANCE 


Bāņa's familiarity with the Purāņa literature of his times is expressed 
in a very interesting passage in the Harsacarita, from which the above 
verses have been taken. At the beginning of Chapter 3 the poet tells us 
that he went back to his home village, the one where Sārasvata and Vatsa 
had grown up together, Prītikūta on the River Šoņa (modern Son), where 
he heard a Purana recitation by the reader (pustakavācaka) Sudrsti — 
dressed in white silk made in Paundra (Bengal), his forehead marked by a 
tilaka consisting of lines of orpiment on a white clay coating (tirthamrda 
gorocanayā ca racitatilakah), his topknot ornamented by a small bunch 
of flowers, his lips reddened by betel, and his eyes beautified by lines 
of collyrium.45? He seated himself on a chair and then began his perfor- 
mance. Because of the rarity of such information, the passage deserves to 
be quoted in full. 


He pauses for a moment before he places, on a desk made of reed 
stalks that is put in front of him, a codex (pustaka), which, although 
its wrapping has been removed by that time, is still wrapped, as it 
were, in the halo of his nails which shine softly like the fibres of a 
lotus. Then, while he assigns two places behind him to two 'flautists,' 
Madhukara (‘the bee’) and Paravata (‘the turtle-dove’), his close 
associates,'** he turns over the leaf marking the end of the chapter 
read in the morning session, takes a small bundle of some folios, 
and recites the ‘Purana spoken by the Wind.’ By his chanting he 
enchants the hearts of his audience with sweet intonations, (evoking) 
as it were, the tinkling of the anklets of Sarasvati, as she presents 
herself in his mouth, while it seems as if, by the sparkling of his teeth, 


482 HC 3 vs.3 (p. 140f. [39]): 
tad api munigitam atiprthu, tad api jagadvyapi pāvanam tad api | 
harsacaritad abhinnam, pratibhati hi me purāņam idam || 3.3 || 
vamšānugam avivādi sphutakaraņam bharatamārgabhajanaguru | 
Srikanthaviniryatam gītam idam harsarajyam iva || 3.4 || 

483 HC 3 p.139 [39]. 

484 Mentioned also in Ucchvasa 1 of HC (p.67 [19]). 
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he whitewashes the ink-stained syllables and worships the book with 
showers of white flowers. 15? 


The passage confirms that the Purana was composed in writing on palm- 
leaves and recited during a series of performances by professional singers. 
These performances were evidently open to a general public in villages 
throughout the country, in contrast to the kavya, which may have been 
mainly recited to the educated audiences of select assemblies or the royal 
court. 

The ‘Purana spoken by the Wind’ is usually taken to be a reference to 
the Vayupuràna. 9 As we have argued in the Prolegomena to SP I (pp. 
20-22), the composers of the Skandapurana were familiar with a Purana 
text whose main contents are represented by the Pancalaksana and which 
is expounded by Vāyu; in other words, which may have been an early 
form of the Vayupurana. There can be no doubt that, at the time Bana 
was writing, the Vayupurana was a well-known specimen of the Purana 
genre and this makes the standard interpretation perfectly plausible. Bana 
mentions that Sarasvati made her appearance in the recitation, which is, 
first and foremost, a literary metaphor for the learning that the singing of 
the Purana makes manifest. 

However, it should be noted that the Skandapurana uses a similar 
metaphor when, immediately after the reported recitation of the Purana- 
pancalaksana by Vayu (SP 5.5-9), it says that the Goddess Sarasvatī 
appears in the middle of the seers, who all take a bath in her. This Sara- 
svati not only personifies learning, it is also the river of that name, whose 
divine origin is told in Mahatmya style in SP 7.4-14. T'he holy river is 
closely associated with the Brahmasaras and the spot where Siva installed 
the skull (kapāla) of Brahmā. We will come back to this when we deal with 
Kuruksetra. What is important in the present context, though, is that the 
chapters covering the appearance of Sarasvati in our text (SP 5-7) are 
also spoken by Vayu, at the request of the seers.'*” 


485 HC 3 p. 139f. [39]: sthitva ca muhürtam iva, tatkālāpanītasūtravestanam api nakha- 
kiranair mrdumrnālasūtrair ivavestitam pustakam puronihitašarašalākāyantrake 
nidhaya, prsthatah sanīdasamnivistābhyām madhukarapārāvatābhyām vāmšikā- 
bhyam datte sthānake, prabhatikaprapathakacchedacihnikrtam antaram pattram 
utksipya, grhītvā ca katipayapattralaghvim kapātikām, ksālayann iva masīmali- 
nāny aksarāņi dantakāntibhih arcayann tva sitakusumamuktibhir grantham, mu- 
khasamnihitasarasvatīnūpuraravair iva gamakair madhurair āksipan manāmsi šro- 
trnām gītyā, pavamānaproktam purāņam papātha | 

486 HC 3 p.140 [39]: pavamānaproktam purāņam is glossed by Šamkara (ad loc.): pava- 
māno vāyuh; pāvanam tad api in pāda b of v.3: pavamānam (read: pāvanam) 
vāyuproktam api. 

487 See SP I, pp. 132-149. 
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The location of the village of Prītikūta, Bana's native village where 
the Purāņa recitation is said to have taken place, has been discussed in 
Part I (see n.256 on p.88); it lay in the homeland of the Maukharis. 

In the early morning of the day following the Purāņa recitation, when 
the Samdhya rite had been performed, Bana, surrounded by his kinsmen, 
began to tell the story of Harsa's deeds’ (harsacarita), 5? actually his 
‘early’ deeds, leading up to the moment when he definitely established 
his royal power, expressed metaphorically by his union with Rājyašrī. The 
composition is then already in chapter 3 of the Harsacarita. In the second 
chapter Bana gave us an account of his own first, not entirely satisfying, 
visit to the king's headquarters (skandhāvāra) near the river Ajiravatī, 
which we have described above (see p.95). Soon thereafter, however, he 
was invited back to court where ‘the king, becoming most friendly after 
just a few days, in his loving kindness, bestowed upon him the greatest 
honours and affection, and made him share entirely in his confidence, 
wealth, pleasures, and majesty.’4°? 


BĀŅA'S FAMILY TREE AND THE FOUNDATION OF STHANESVARA 


The Myth of Dadhīca 

The recitation of the Purana the previous day had evoked the goddess of 
learning, Sarasvati, or, in the world of the Purāņa, the Sarasvati River, 
which must have touched the right chord with the audience, not only 
because this consisted of learned brahmins, but because Bana and his 
kinsmen, living alongside the $ona River, through their historic relation- 
ship with the goddess Sarasvatī and Dadhica, had ties with the Sarasvatī 
side, the riverbanks on which King Harsa had grown up. Bàna works out 
this intricate relationship in the first chapter of his book, and it provides 
us with another instance of significant interface between the Harsacarita 
and the Skandapurana. 

In this first chapter Bana tells the story of his own descent from the 
sage Bhrgu through the latter's son Cyavana, who is not only a forefather 
in his own family tree, but also the father of Dadhica, who, as mythology 
has it, fell in love with the goddess Sarasvati, when she was living in exile 
on the left bank of the River Son and he was searching for his father Cya- 
vana, whose hermitage was across the river, on its eastern bank. The son 
of this (divine) couple, Sarasvata, became the foster brother (frére de lait) 


488 HC 3 p.153 [42]. 

489 HC 2 p. 134 [37]: avišac ca punar api narapatibhavanam | svalpair eva cahobhih pa- 
ramaprītena prasadajanmano mānasya premno visrambhasya dravinasya narma- 
nah prabhāvasya ca param kotim ānīyata narendrena || 
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of Vatsa, the other grandson of Cyavana, 9? who became the father of the 
Vatsyayanas from which the author of the Harsacarita stemmed, in his 
own account (see Figure 10). 


Bhrgu 
Side of the Sarasvatī River Side of the Sona River 
T 
Sukanyā L———— Cyavana 
Sarasvatī ===  Dadhica [Bhrātr] === Aksamala 


Sārasvata Vatsa 
(grows up together with 
Vatsa at the Sona River) 


Vātsyāyana-s 


Kubera 

Acyuta Isana Pāšupata Hara 
Arthapati 

Rājadevī —— Citrabāņu [10 sons] 


| 


Bāņa 
(home village Prītikūta 
at the Soņa River) 


Figure 10 
Bāņa's Pedigree 


490 I take the expression bhārgavavamšasambhūtasya bhrātur brahmanasya jayam 
aksamalam (HC 1 p.62 [17]) to mean that Aksamala was the wife of a brahmin 
of the Bhrgu family who was the brother (bhratr), viz. of Dadhica. Kane ad loc. 
thinks it might have been his cousin. Who will tell? 
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When he embroidered on the story of Dadhīca's mother Sukanya, told in 
Mahābhārata 3.121-25, Bana and his audience may have been thinking 
of the mythology that attributed the foundation of Harsa's native city 
'Thanesar to her son Dadhica. This mythology is told in the Skandapura- 
na. 

The Skandapurana tells us about the origin of Sthane$vara in a Stha- 
nesvaramahatmya (SP 31.48-115), which is intricately positioned between 
the prelude to the famous Daksa myth (SP 31.3647) and this myth itself 
(SP 32). The Māhātmya provides the cause (kürana) of Siva’s war and 
victory over all the gods in the Daksa myth, ??! viz. the boon that is asked 
by the staunch Šaiva brahmin Dadhīca after his victory over the Vaisna- 
va king Ksupa, to the effect that Siva may be victorious over all gods 
including Visnu.*9? 

The Šaiva sage Dadhica, whose āšrama is said to be on the Sarasvatī 
River,” had entered into a hot dispute with the Vaisnava king Ksu- 
pa about the superiority of either the brahman or the ksatra principle, 
which dispute turned into a fight in which Dadhica eventually defeated 
his Vaisnava rival with Siva’s help. To commemorate this victory, Siva 
allowed the site (sthana) where the fight between Dadhica and Ksupa took 
place and ceased (sthita), to become known under the name of ‘Sthane- 
$vara'; it is described as one kroša in circumference, full of flowers (puspa) 
and creepers.'?* This is evidently the foundation myth of Sthānešvara, 
i.e. Thanesar. Dadhica’s own āšrama is here called ‘Sthanutirtha,’ where 
the famous Sthanuvata is said to stand,” both already known from the 
Mahābhārata.*? Sthanutirtha was thought to have been established by 


491 SP 31.4, 31.101-02. 

492 SP 31.101: bhagavan yadi tusto 'si yadi deyo varaš ca me| iechāmi visnuna sardham 
sarvān devams tvayā jitan || 101 || 

493 MBh 3.81.162-64 mentions a Dadhicatirtha where one attains the Sarasvati state 
(sārasvatīm gatim) and where the ascetic Angiras Sārasvata lives; it is near the 
Kanyasrama and the Samnihitī, where Brahma etc. assemble every month (MBh 
3.81.165f.). 

494 SP 31.105f.: yasmat sthitam idam vairam varadānāt tava prabho | iha tasmāt tava 
sthanam nāmnaitena bhavatv aja|| 105|| deva uvāca| sthānešvaram iti khyātam 
nāmnaitat sthanam uttamam| bhavitr krošaparyantam nānāpuspalatākulam || 106 || 

495 SP 31.109-10: 

sthanutirtham ca bhavitr tavaiva pāpanāšanam | 
ašvamedhaphalam hy atra snātah prāpnoti puskalam || 109 || 
ayam capi vatah šrīmān sthito 'ham yatra sāmpratam | 
varam dātum madākhyāto namnā sthāņuvato mahān | 
bhavisyati na samdehah phalam cāsyāpi me šrņu || 110 || 

496 The fight (vaira) between Dadhīca and Ksupa resembles in many respects that 
between Vasistha and Visvamitra, whose āšramas are also said to be in Sthanu- 
tirtha (MBh 9.41.4). 
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Lord Sthāņu (MBh 9.41.6) and is the place credited in the Mahābhārata 
with the birth of Skanda and his consecration (abhiseka) as senapati (see 
below, p. 162). The Māhātmya in the Skandapurāna thus reformulates the 
significance of Sthanutirtha and adds to its glory the site of Sthane$vara, 
whose foundation is thus ascribed to Dadhica, who figures prominently in 
Bana's ancestry. 


' HIS great, divine and holy site was established by Dadhica. It is 
called Sthane$vara and has become famous throughout the Three 
Worlds.497 


This mythology, though it remained untold in the Harsacarita, must, as 
we suggested above, have been known to Bana, his audience, and King 
Harsa, and it may actually have been the very reason why the author 
gave the entirely mythological figure of Dadhica such a prominent role in 
the first chapter of his history and why he linked his own pedigree to him. 

The evocation of Sarasvati in the Purana recitation thus served as a 
sort of hub, a key passage in the middle of the composition, in which 
Bāņa's family history (chapter 1), its link with the goddess of learning, 
evokes the eponymous river, ?? on whose banks one of his own Bhargava 
ancestors had founded the native city of the hero of the Harsacarita. His 
story is told in the subsequent ‘exhalations’ (Ucchvasas 3-8), beginning 
on the day following the Purana recitation, in Sarasvatrs place of exile, 
the banks of the river Šoņa. 


THE ABHISEKA OF SKANDA AND HARSAVARDHANA 


We shall now return to the original home of the Sarasvati, the river run- 
ning through Kuruksetra past the capital of the Pusyabhūtis, on whose 
auspicious banks the god Skanda as well as the mortal Harsavardhana 


497 SPs 167.81: dadhicena mahad divyam punyam āyatanam krtam| sthānešvaram 
iti khyatam lokesu trisu višrutam || 81|| Compare the version in SPRa 167.4.10, 
20: tapahksetre kuruksetre dharmaksetre sanatane| dadhicena mahad divyam 
punyam āyatanam krtam| dadhīcasyālayah khyātah sarvapapaharah parah|| 10 || 
[...] dadhicena yatas tatra krtam āyatanam š$ubhamļ| sthānešvaram iti khyātam 
tena lokesu trisv api || 20 || 

498 SP 7.7-8 gives a nirukti of the name Sarasvatī. Šiva Nīlalohita pronounces a sacred 
utterance (brahman), viz. the syllable OM, which makes the goddess Vāc manifest. 
Because this goddess resides in his mouth, which is the brahmasaras, therefore this 
goddess will be known to the world as Sarasvati. Springing from the brahma- 
saras/Brahmasaras she will purify all the worlds with her waters. The descent of 
this celestial river from the Brahmaloka to the earth is said by Vayu to be due to 
the great tapas of the seers, and is said to have taken place in order to accomplish 
their perfection (siddhi) (SP 5.17—19). 
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were installed as commanders of the army (senapati). The Skandapuràna 
describes the first mythologīcal event, the Harsacarita the second, histor- 
ical episode, but the two descriptions have much in common. 

After Harsa had received the news of the killing of his brother and had 
sworn revenge (see above, p. 86), the Harsacarita tells us that he bathed 
in golden and silver vessels, offered worship to Nilalohita, performed a 
fire oblation, and bestowed cows and golden and silver vessels filled with 
jewels on the brahmins. Seated on an auspicious throne covered by a tiger 
skin, he anointed his bow and his body with sandalwood paste, put on 
a pair of silken garments, placed a chaplet of white flowers on his head, 
stuck a blade of young ku$a grass behind his ear, and wound an amulet 
ribbon around his arm together with the royal armlet. Then the chaplain 
(purohita) sprinkled his head with drops of lustral (santi) water.49° Harsa 
makes large donations and the ceremony is concluded when a trembling 
in his right arm augurs well for a conquest of the eighteen continents.?00 
Installed as the commander-in-chief of the army, 


Like the Golden Foetus from the Cosmic Egg as it were, (Harsa) 
issued forth from the palace to prepare the Golden Age, amid cheers 
of ‘victory’ rising from his excited subjects, (propelled) by the to- 
tality of auspicious omens pushing forward, like zealous servants in 
their officiousness.*'' 


When Bana, through the prism of his literary imagination, thus describes 
the inauguration of Prince Harsa as the leader of the army—a prince who 
was, we should not forget, at that very moment not yet crowned—the 
author and his readers cannot but have been fully aware of the significance 
that traditional lore lent to this occasion. And, assuming that Bāņa's 
literary fiction reflects a historical event, we may add that the historical 
actors too—ready to march against an enemy who was named Saganka or 
*Moon,' whose recent successes threatened the world order—would have 
realized its full import and experienced a similar sensation. 

The template of a prince (kumāra) installed to lead the army in a 
perilous situation evokes the mythic archetype of Skanda, god of war, 
consecrated in order to destroy the asura Tāraka or 'Star'—an archetype 
that is virtually reified when the installation (abhiseka) of the historical 


499 HC 7 p.351 [53]: paripūjitaprahrstapurohitakaraprakīryamāņašāntisalilašīkaranika- 
rābhyuksitaširāh. For the integration of astrological $ānti (appeasement) rituals in 
the consecration see Geslani 2012. 

500 HC 7 p.351f. [53]: niyujya tatkalasmaranasphuranena kathitātmānam iva castada- 
Sadvipajetavyadhikare daksimam bhujastambham. 

501 HC 7 p.352 [53]: ahamahamikaya sevakair iva sunimittair api samagrair agrato 
bhavadbhih pramuditaprajājanyamānajayašabdakolāhalo hiranyagarbha iva bra- 
hmandat krtayugakaranaya bhavanān nirjagāma | 
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prince actually takes place in Sthanvisvara (Sthane$vara), on the banks 
of the Sarasvati River. 

The myth is told in the Mahābhārata thrice, and we find the Salya- 
parvan version partly verbatim in the Skandapurana.??? The scene of the 
action is Samantapancaka, i.e. Kuruksetra, on the banks of the Sarasvati. 


THEREUPON, taking Skanda with them, the gods of boundless splen- 
dour came to the holy Samantapancaka, headed by Brahma. There, 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, in a wide, open field, free of holes, 
stones, obstacles and saline soil, directed towards the north-east, all 
those eminent gods then took their seats, around Skanda, while their 
hearts rejoiced and they shone like blazing fires.?0? 


Compared to the popularity of this theme in our Sanskrit sources, its 
archaeological, i.e. iconographical, attestation is limited. I know of only 
two images dating from this period (i.e. 6th-7th century) that depict the 


502 MBh 9.41.6-7; MBh 9.43-46. SPpn 164.1-3 ~ MBh 9.43.50-52; SPpn 164.61-185 ~ 
MBh 9.44.24—45.47. For a thorough analysis of these three versions in comparison 
with other sources, such as the Kumarasambhava and the Skandapurana, see Mann 
2012. Skandapurana 164.52—53 runs as follows (translation next to Plate 12): 


atha te hrstamanasah prahrstam pāvakātmajam | 

abhyasirican tadā sarve senapatye mahaujasam || 52 || 

jayašabdam tataš cakruh samam sarve divaukasah | 

jayinah $arvaputrasya rsayas ca samagatah || 53 || 
Cf. MBh 9.44.17-19: 


jagrhus te tadà ràjan sarva eva divaukasah | 
ābhisecanikam bhāņdam mangalāni ca sarvašak || 
divyasambharasamyuktath kalašaih kāticanair nrpa | 
sarasvatibhih punyabhir divyatoyabhir eva tu || 
abhyasirican kumāram vai samprahrstā divaukasah | 
senāpatim mahātmānam asurāņām bhayāvaham || 


"Thereupon all those celestials, O king, brought an implement for the lustration 
ceremony as well as every other auspicous article (needed). The jubilant celestials 
sprinkled the prince (kumāra) with the holy, divine waters of the Sarasvatī from 
golden vessels, O king, which were provided with the divine reguisites, (conse- 
crating him as) great commander of the army to strike terror into (the hearts 
of) the Asuras.’ 


Cf. MBh 3.218.23: so "bhisikto maghavatā sarvair devaganaih saha| atīva $usubhe 
tatra pūjyamāno maharsibhih || 
503 SPpn 164.1-3 (cf. MBh 9.43.50-52): 
atha te skandam ādāya sura brahmapurahsarah | 
samantapancakam punyam ājagmur amitaujasah || 1 || 
tasmims tire sarasvatyah pragudakpravane same | 
vistirne $vabhrapasanakantakosaravarjite || 2 || 
skandasya paritah sarve tada samhrstacetasah | 
nisedus te surašresthā jvalitanalavarcasah || 3 || 
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abhiseka of Skanda, both from Uttar Pradesh, one of which was found in 
Kanauj (Plate 12).994 


Thereupon all the assembled celes- 
tials and seers, delighted at heart, 
consecrated by sprinkling the de- 
lighted Son of Fire (i.e. Skanda), the 
very strong one, as the commander 
of the army, and then all together 
cheered the victorious son of Sarva, 
shouting: ‘Victory!’ 


Skandapurana 164.52—53 
cf. MBh 9.44.17-19 


Plate 12 
The abhiseka of Kumara/Skanda 


In addition to this general theme of the abhiseka on the banks of the 
Sarasvatī, Bana seems to have adopted other tropes from Epic and Pu- 
ranic counterparts. In the Skandapurana the impotence of the gods when 
dealing with Taraka is described.*!* It begins with the lament of Indra 


504 


505 


Agrawala 1967, Pl. XVIIIa. Agrawala dates this image to the 6th—7th century (ibid. 
p. 89), but the caption says ‘7th—8th century.’ Cf. Sharma 1971-72, p. 110: ‘Datable 
to the early Pratihara period, c.7th century A.D.’ Sharma (ibid.) observes: ‘In 
this image too Brahma stands as usual on the right side of Skanda in the act 
of performing his abhiseka. But the figure carved on the left side of Skanda has 
been wrongly identified by P.K. Agrawala as that of Siva. A minute observation of 
this figure would clearly reveal that it represents Visnu and not Siva, who besides 
a kirītamukuta and vanamālā also holds a cakra in his rear left hand while his 
corresponding right hand is not visible.’ Sharma (ibid.) describes ‘another almost 
contemporary sculpture of the deity from Uttar Pradesh, wherein the left side 
figure of Visnu, though headless and damaged, is also shown wearing an ekāvalī and 
vaijayantīmālā.” This image is presently kept in the National Museum in New Delhi. 
A third stone image dating from the Gupta period is preserved in the Mathura 
Museum (see Mann 2012, Figure 42). 

SPpn 163.66—72. This conformity has been brought to our notice by Martine P. 
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to Mahadeva, saying, ‘O Lord, our Laksmī has been violated by someone 
called Tāraka,*' just after Indra had offered the kingship of the world 
to Skanda, who had kindly declined.°°’ A reader of Sanskrit in the sev- 
enth century will not have failed to notice the agreement between the 
myth and Bana's literary biography when, after the conversation between 
Rajyavardhana and Harsa, in which the former had offered the kingship 
to his younger brother with the words: ‘Hence, though it is not much 
thought-of, you should take from me the care of kingship, which annuls the 
joys of youth,’°° a servant comes in and reports that, ‘Even the princess, 
Rajyasri, has been confined like a robber’s wife and thrown into prison in 
Kanyakubja, her feet kissed by a pair of iron chains. ??? 

We can conclude from this comparison that Bana’s description of 
Harsa's despondency when his brother offers him the throne may owe 
more to literary convention than to historical reality (cf. p. 85). 


Nīlalohita and Kuruksetra 


Above we have noted (p.162) that Prince Harsa, as part of the ceremony 
that inaugurated him as commander-in-chief, is said by Bāņa to have 
performed, with utmost devotion, a worship ritual for Lord Nilalohita.5!0 
'This may come as a surprise, since the figure of Nilalohita is not mentioned 
again in the Harsacarita, nor does he seem to play a very prominent role 
in early Hinduism or Saivism. Nevertheless, the mention of Nilalohita in 
this specific context is significant, a significance that we may derive from 
the Skandapurana, which builds on the Mahābhārata and earlier Sanskrit 
literature. 

In MBh 7.74 Nilalohita is said to be a figure who emerges from Siva’s 
side—very strong, with tawny eyes, a brahmacarin, the embodiment of 
tapas—who demonstrates the use of the Pāšupata weapon to Arjuna. 
In the following Karnaparvan, Nilalohita is the manifestation of Siva as 
the berserk warrior, described as wearing only a skin, smoke-coloured 


Kropman in an unpublished essay titled: The Consecration of Kumara. 

506 SPpn 163.66ab: tarakakhyena no laksmīr amrsta prasabham prabho| Cf. Kalidasa's 
Kumarasambhava 2.31, in which Indra addresses Brahma: evam yad attha bha- 
gavan amrstam nah paraih padam| pratyekam viniyuktātmā katham na jnasyasi 
prabho || 31 || 

507 SPBn 163.33: grhāņa rajyam api etat prārthanīyam manasvinām| Cf. MBh 
3.218.18-19: tatra tvam mām rane tāta yathāšraddham vijesyasi| tasmad indro 
bhavān adya bhavitā mā vicāraya || skanda uvāca| tvam eva rājā bhadram te trai- 
lokyasya mamaiva ca| karomi kim ca te šakra šāsanam tad bravīhi me || 

508 HC 6 p.309 [39]: yatas tvam antaritayauvanasukham anabhimatam api... grhāņa 
me rājyacintām | 

509 HC 6 p.314 [41]: bhartrdarikapi rājyašrīh kalayasanigadayugalacumbitacarana cau- 
rānganeva samyatā kānyakubje kārāyām niksipta | 

510 HC 7 p.350 [53]: viracayya paramayā bhaktyā bhagavato nilalohitasyarcam. 
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(dhūmra), wrapped in the flames of his tejas, blazing like ten thousand 
suns, and inciting fear.?!! He is identified with Sthanu, Mahādeva and 
Rudra, and with the help of this warrior, the gods finally manage to con- 
quer the demons of the Triple City. MBh 13.14.154 calls him the foremost 
of Rudras, and MBh 13.16.47, finally, tells us that, in the past, Prajapati 
had wished him, i.e. Šiva, to be his son with the name of Nilalohita.5!? 

'This brings us to the Skandapurana, when it describes in SP 4 that the 
deluded Brahma wishes Siva to be his son. Siva says: ‘Because you want 
your father to be your son, you shall have a son in my form (mürti); my 
ganapa Rudra shall incarnate and he will teach you a lesson’ (SP 4.6—7). It 
is then described how this Nilalohita is born from Siva's tejas in Brahmā's 
sacrificial fire. In this way the warrior figure of Nilalohita is connected to 
the Vedic myth of Rudra's birth. Just as in the Brahmana sources, this 
Rudra Nilalohita is conceived of as Siva’s manifestation in space and time, 
immanent in the phenomenal world, (symbolically) expressed by his eight 
names and eight forms, astamürti.?!? Nīlalohita, as an ectype of Šiva, thus 
seems to represent him in this world, in particular in situations where an 
abuse is to be corrected by violent means. This is also his main role in the 
Skandapuràna.?!4 For this we shall again take a closer look at the Maha- 
tmya of the Sarasvati as told by Vayu, which forms part of the Kapala 
Cycle in SP I. 

In the fifth chapter of the Skandapurana it is told how Brahma quarrels 
with Yajna and Veda about his putative superiority, but when he goes as 
far as to claim that he is the creator and leader of all Revelation, the time 
has come to teach him a lesson. Brahma falls from the sky and lands in a 
bower on the Himavat mountain. When Brahma is unable to discern who 
is doing this to him, since he is hidden in a sun-like disc in the sky, he 
sprouts a fifth, aggresive head. This head is chopped off by Siva’s factotum 
Nilalohita with the nail of his left thumb (SP 5.43). It is Nilalohita then 
who goes around with Brahma’s skull (kapāla) as his begging bowl (SP 
5.64). 

We have referred to this myth above (p.152) in the context of the 
practice of the Pasupata-Kapalikas. It was observed there that the Skanda- 
purana, with the exception of one early interpolation, seems free of Kapa- 


511 MBh 8.24.87: sa nilalohito dhümrah krttivāsā bhayamkarah| ādityāyutasamkāšas 
tejojvālāvrto jvalan || 

512 MBh 13.16.47: evam prajāpatih pūrvam aradhya bahubhih stavaih| varayāmāsa pu- 
tratve nilalohitasamjnitam || 

513 SP 4.18: šarvādyair namabhir brahmā tanübhis ca jaladibhih| stutvā tam sarvagam 
devam nilalohitam avyayam || 18|| Kausītaki Brāhmaņa 6.1-3 (cf. $Br 6.1.3.8-18; 
PPL 121-127; Bakker 1996, 9ff.). 

514 The figure of Nilalohita in the Skandapurana and his role in later Purana literature 
is discussed by Granoff 2003, 96-107; Granoff 2006, 90f. 
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lika influences as such. That does not alter the fact that the myth of 
Brahma's skull, as told here, probably relates to an existing practice by 
Šaiva ascetics of wandering around with a skull in hand which could not 
be ignored. It accommodates this practice to Pāšupata Saivism by telling 
an setiological myth, in which the original meaning of this observance, 
expiating the evil of brahmin slaughter, is no longer relevant. On the 
contrary, Brahmā asks Nilalohita to carry his fifth head/skull for ever, so 
that he shall remember his own decapitation (SP 5.62). Nilalohita assumes 
a disguise, coils his hair into a kaparda, and goes around begging with the 
skull. The gods are not willing to give, but Visnu tries in vain to fill the 
skull with his own blood. From this blood Nara is born (SP 6). 

Nilalohita reaches the World of Brahma. Brahma asks Nilalohita the 
following. 


O DEVADEVESA, I wish that this mark of mine be made by you in 
such a way that this world may be marked by this mark, O Lord of 
the World.!* 


The Lord fulfils this wish and begins by creating Sarasvatī in the brahma- 
saras that is his mouth when he pronounces ‘OM’ (see above, n. 498 on 
p. 161). Sarasvati creates the Brahmasaras in the Brahmaloka. Then she 
descends to earth and Nilalohita follows her (anuprāpya) in order to in- 
stall the skull in the foremost spot of this world.?!6 The skull installed at 
that spot is known as Mahakapala and, once installed, it becomes known 
as Siva’s Pond (šivatadāga). To date, our text continues, that great lake 
(saras) Mahākapāla can still be seen there.?! 

A hermeneutic problem is created by the fact that our text does not 
say explicitly where this ‘there’ (tatra), ‘the foremost spot in this world,’ is 


515 SP 7.4: iechāmi devadeveša tvaya cihnam idam krtam| yena cihnena loko "yam 
cihnitah syāj jagatpate || 4 || 
516 SP 7.13: tam grhitva mahadevah kapalam amitaujasam| imam lokam anuprāpya 
dese šresthe "vatisthata|| 13 || 
517 SP 7.24-25, 36: 
kapālam sthāpitam yasmāt tasmin dese pinākinā | 
mahākapālam tat tasmāt trisu lokesu gadyate || 24 || 
sthāpitasya kapālasya yathoktam abhavat tadā | 
khyātam šivatadāgam tat sarvapāpapramocanam || 25 || 
tad adyāpi mahad divyam saras tatra pradršyate | 
mahākapālam viprendrah svargās tatrāksayāh smrtāh || 36 || 


This text passage has a complicated history and was borrowed by the composer 
of the Avantyakhanda (SkP Āvantyakhaņda 1.9.17-19). It has been analysed by 
Yokochi 2004a. We agree with Yokochi that the intermediate verses SP 7.26-35 
are an interpolation (see also SP I, 73 n. 41). In these verses the Mahakapala site 
is called a Siddhaksetra, which is connected with a cremation ground (šmašāna). 
Here are two images of Deva installed: Šūle$vara and Mahakaya. 
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situated. From the text as we have it we can derive that we are concerned 
with a great lake (saras), called Mahakapala, ‘the Great Skull,’ otherwise 
known as ‘Siva’s Pond’ (Sivatadaga), somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Sarasvati River, a pond which is conceived of as the hallmark (cihna) 
of Brahma and as the most holy spot on earth.°!® 

If we take the latter indication as our lead, we arrive at the land be- 
tween the Sarasvati and Drsadvatī rivers, which is defined as Brahmavarta 
by Manu,?? whereas the Mahabharata calls the same Kuruksetra.** The 
epic continues by saying that the holy Kuruksetra is Brahma’s sacrifi- 


cial altar and within it is the Ramahrada,??! which is confirmed by the 


Saromahatmya in the Vamanapurana.°”? 


This Mahatmya identifies this Ramahrada lake with the Brahma- 
saras.°?? It is located near the Sthànutirtha on the Sarasvatī. A trace 
of the myth as told in the Skandapurana has been preserved in this 
Mahatmya when it tells us that Brahma resorted to this lake when his 
head had been crushed, as a result of his lust for his daughter. After 
having worshipped Siva there, Lord Nilalohita himself comes to him,°24 
and tells him that, a long time ago, in the Varahakalpa, he had taken his 
head (širas), and this has become four-faced (caturmukha) and will never 
perish.*** Brahma is freed from his sin (papa) and installs a linga on the 


518 MBh 3.81.118 mentions a Kapalamocana near Saptasarasvata and Au$anasa in 
Kuruksetra, where Mankaņaka had his vision of Mahādeva (see below n. 538 on 
p. 174). A big modern reservoir called Kapalamocana is found near a hamlet 3.5 km 
north of the village of Bilaspur (50km north-east of Thanesar). There is a little 
Candi temple on its banks, where some archaeological remains (lingas and an 
amalaka) indicate that this is an old site. However, it seems unlikely that it is the 
tirtha mentioned in the Mahābhārata or the Skandapurana. 

519 MaS 2.17: sarasvatidrsadvatyor devanadyor yad antaram| tam devanirmitam de- 
šam brahmāvartam pracaksate || 

520 MBh 3.81.175 daksinena sarasvatyā uttareņa drsadvatīm| ye vasanti kuruksetre te 
vasanti trivistape. Cf. VamP Saromahatmya 1.1. 

521 MBh 3.81.177f.: brahmavedi kuruksetram punyam brahmarsisevitam| tad āvasanti 
ye rajan na te §ocyah kathamcana || tarantukārantukayor yad antaram rāmahra- 
dānām ca macakrukasya| etat kuruksetrasamantapancakam pitamahasyottaravedir 
ucyate || Cf. VāmP Saromahatmya 1.14. See for these verses Kane IV, 683 n. 1551. 

522 VàmP Saromāhātmya 1.13: adyaisa brahmano vedis tato ramahradah smrtah | 
kuruņā ca yatah krstam kuruksetram tatah smrtam|| The Ramahrada and the 
Samantapaīīcaka refer to the myth of Rāma-Jāmadagnya (Parasurama) who ex- 
tinguishes the ksatriyas. This myth is also briefly told in SPpgn 123.1-29; SPBn 
123.21 mentions Samantapaficaka as the place where this Bhargava Rama filled 
seven (sic) hradas with their blood. There are no connections between this myth 
and the Kapala Cycle in the Skandapurana. 

523 It is also called Sānnihatya/Sāmnihita-saras, after the river Samnihitī. VāmP 
Saromāhātmya 1.4—5; Kane IV, 686; above, n. 493 on p.160; ad SP 29.79a. 

524 VàmP Saromāhātmya 28.9: tasyaivam bhaktiyuktasya $ivapujaparasya ca| svayam 
evājagāmātha bhagavān nilalohitah || 

525 VāmP Saromāhātmya 28.20: purā varāhakalpe te yan mayāpahrtam širah| catur- 
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banks of this lake.?26 

On the basis of the combined evidence, we can conclude that the Maha- 
kapāla or Siva's Pond of the Skandapurāņa was regarded as the terrestrial 
counterpart of the Brahmasaras in the Brahmaloka created by Sarasvatī 
and springing from Siva's mouth. The myth of Nilalohita and Brahmā's 
skull served as an etiology for this big holy pond in Kuruksetra, which is 
today known as Brahma Sarovar. 


Plate 13 
The Mahakapala or Brahma Sarovar in Kuruksetra 


Kuruksetra 


The Kapala Cycle, which contains the Skandapurana's first Mahatmya, 
viz. the glorification of (the) Sarasvati, may therefore also be seen as the 
Mahatmya of Kuruksetra. In addition to the Sarasvati, the Sthanutirtha 
on its banks, and this great holy pond Mahakapala, its main deity seems 
to have been Šiva in his form as Nilalohita. In this way the Skandapurāņa 
gave a powerful Šaiva twist to the respectable Sanskrit lore that existed 
regarding this ancient site (see Kane IV, 680-86). 


mukham ca tad abhün na kadācin našisyati || 
526 VàmP Saromāhātmya 28.31—38. 
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That this twist was in conformity with the religious situation by the 
end of the sixth century is evidenced by the Harsacarita, in which Bāņa 
depicts Thanesar (Sthanvisvara) under the legendary king Pusyabhūti as 
a country completely devoted to Mahesvara.9?/ A seal reading 'šrūrudraly 
in ‘first-second century characters’ was reportedly found in the Kushana 
layers of the so-called Harsa ka Tila in Thanesar (LIAR 1987-88, 29), to 
which another terracotta seal (kept in the site museum of the Harsa kā 
Tila) reading éribhairava in seventh century characters may be added. In 
view of this significant Šaiva evidence, it can no longer come as a surprise 
that Harsa is said to have worshipped Nilalohita during his inauguration 
ceremony, not only because this ectype of Siva represents his warrior side, 
evoked in the face of a dangerous threat, as we have seen, but also because 
the Pasupata tradition connected this figure in particular with Kuruksetra 
and its central holy place, the Mahākapāla or Siva's pond. Whether or 
not an independent cult of Nilalohita existed in Kuruksetra is difficult to 
determine in the absence of archaeological evidence.??5 

The Skandapurana's report, finally, saying that the founder of the Pa- 
$upata lineage in Kanyakubja (Kanauj) came from the country of the 
Kurus, corroborates our observation that Kuruksetra in about this time 
was important Pasupata territory??? 


527 HC 3 p.164 [45]: grhe grhe bhagavan apūjyata khandaparasuh | That with khanda- 
parašuļ (‘the lord with the cleaving axe’) Siva is meant follows from the preceding 
lines, in which Pusyabhiti’s devotion is said to have been exclusively directed to 
Bhava, who sustains the universe, creates the beings and cuts through the chain of 
worldly existences: bhagavati bhaktisulabhe bhuvanabhrti bhūtabhāvane bhavacchidi 
bhave bhūyasī bhaktir abhūt | 

528 SP 8.30-35 describes an epiphany of Nilalohita on Mount Maināka. The gods, 
who have been given a divine eye, see the following figure encircled by flames in 
a vimāna: his gaping mouth showing dreadful fangs, his eyes like fire, his matted 
hair glowing like the triple sacrificial fires, his girdle formed by snakes, his earrings 
gleaming, his hands holding the lance (šūla), the Pināka bow, rod, hammer, thun- 
derbolt, sword, halberd, and disc, with erect penis, the rosary in his hand, wearing 
moon, sun and planets in a wreath. (Synopsis of SP 8.30-35; Skandapurāna Vol. 
I, 75, 154). 

529 SPs 167.123cd: brahmacari caturthas tu kurusv eva sugotrajah||; SPs 167.129: 
kanyakubje tataš canyam anugrhya jagatpatih| svasiddhāntam dadau yogam uvā- 
cedam ca lagudth ||129|| The reading of SPs 167.123d is uncertain. The syllables 
kuru are relatively certain as they are attested in all manuscripts ad loc. (S, and 
S» and all SPra MSS (R before correction)). SPs reads the corrupt ° svava instead 
of ° sveva, but the latter reading is supported by all A MSS. The latter MSS read 
sa gotrajah instead of sugotrajah. We deduce from this evidence that the name of 
the fourth pupil was either unknown to the composer of the SP or, for reasons un- 
known, he did not wish to reveal it, but the tradition reported connects him with 
the Kurus. In order to supply a name for the founder of this lineage, this tradition 
later invented the name Kaurusya (LiP 1.7.51, 1.24.131, ŠiP Satarudrasamhita 
5.49) or Kaurusa. 
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We may thus conclude that the region around the city of Sthānešvara, i.e. 
Kuruksetra, was an important centre of Saivism in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, from where Šaiva teachers originated, and which attracted such 
figures. We encountered one such figure in Part I (p. 78) of this study, viz. 
the Maha$aiva teacher Bhairavacarya, who hailed from the South and 
personified, as it were, the one who destroyed Daksa's sacrifice.??? This 
teacher is reported to have resided in a Bel-tree garden, north of an old 
Mātr temple.**! 

The Skandapurāņa provides many connections between the Pa$upa- 
ta movement and the cult of goddesses or ‘Mothers.’ This is a very old 
relationship, as follows from the Grant of Bhulunda, Year 56 (AD 374/5), 
in which it is said that the Pāšupata ācārya, Bhagavat Lokodadhi, had 
founded a temple at the site of the Mother Goddesses.??? In the present 
context, however, it is relevant to draw attention again to the myth that 
explains the origin of the Mahakapala. 

In verses SP 7.15-23, preceding the ones about the Mahakapala quoted 
above (n. 517 on p. 167), we are told how the ‘Mothers of the Skull,’ Kapa- 
lamātrs, came into being in that neighbourhood. They were Pišācīs, who 
had come there to eat the buffalo demon (asura) Halahala. Halahala and 
his fellow demons had been attracted by the roar set up by the Ganas 
when Nilalohita installed the skull of Brahma. They were killed by the 
Ganas who defended the skull and the Pi$acis were invited to feast on 
the remains of the buffalo. A connection between the Pisaca cult and the 
Pa$upatas is also attested by the Bagh Inscriptions, in which Pāšupatas 
are said to serve in the temple of Bappa Pisaca-deva.°?? 

On account of this, and in view of the ritual practised by Bhairava- 
càrya in the cremation ground (see above, p. 78), the accommodation of 
this Mahāšaiva ācārya near a Mātr temple is not surprising. Although the 
historicity of Bhairavacarya may be doubted, the presence of a temple of 
the Mothers in the vicinity of the Mahakapala pond is, on the basis of this 
joint evidence from the Skandapurāņa and the Harsacarita, a historically 
plausible proposition. It may have been an unpleasant place. We will come 
back to this cult of Mothers or Matrs below (p. 257). 


530 HC 3 p.165 [45]: ... bhagavantam aparam iva saksad daksamakhamathanam 
daksinatyam bahwvidhavidyaprabhavaprakhyatair gunaih šisyair ivanekasahasra- 
samkhyair vyaptamartyalokam bhairavacaryanamanam mahaáaivam | 

531 HC 3 p.169 [46]: ‘asya jirnamatrgrhasyottarena bilvavatikam adhyaste’ iti| 

532 Ramesh & Tewari 1990, 22: ... bhagavallokodadhipasupatacaryapratisthapitakapi- 
ficchikanakagramamatrsthanadevakulasya .... 

533 Ramesh & Tewari 1990, 10f., 13, 26. 
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CONCLUSION 


It transpires from the above analysis that the interface between the 
Skandapurana and the Harsacarita is substantial. This, however, does 
not imply that there is intertextuality between the two texts, such as 
there is between the Skandapurana and the Mahābhārata or Vayupurana, 
for instance. Given the fact that the two texts belong to very different 
genres of Sanskrit literature, this was not to be expected from the outset. 
Consequently, the question of whether the composers of both texts may 
have known each other's work should be addressed. Since we may asume 
that composers at this level will have been acquainted with the major 
Sanskrit works of their times, this amounts to a question of chronology. 

As we have discussed above (p.95), Bàna situates his first meeting 
with King Harsa in the latter's army camp on the River Ajiravati, where 
the king resided after his war with Saganka. This must have taken place 
in around AD 612. After first having been snubbed, Bana tells us that he 
soon after became a regular visitor to the court (above, p. 158). The com- 
position of the Harsacarita thus seems to have been begun after AD 612. 
When one day (atha kadācid, the opening words of the third Ucchvāsa), 
the poet returned to his native village, where he recited a part of what was 
to become his Harsacarita, it seems that Bana's favour with the king was 
common knowledge and his literary enterprise was known to his cousins. 
Irrespective of whether this recitation actually took place or not, the over- 
all structure of the composition, which includes the recitation scene itself, 
suggests that the work was completed after Bana's return to his village. 

From these admittedly inconclusive indications, we may tentatively 
deduce that the Harsacarita cannot have been finished much before the 
end of the second decade of the seventh century. That is, its composition 
may have begun once that of the Skandapurana was concluded. Bana 
thus may have known some or all of the Purāņa text and it cannot be 
ruled out that in the Aryà verses quoted above (p. 155) our Skandapurāņa 
resounds, in particular its Sarasvati Mahatmya, which was indeed sung 
by Vayu, the God of the Wind—or, in the words of Sucivana: ‘Methinks 
that this Purāņa does not differ from the deeds of Harsa after all!” 


The Myth of Daksa's Sacrifice 


Æ% Hardwar and Rishikesh šķ 


PREAMBLE 


The myth cycle that opens the Purāņa, that of Rudra-Nilalohita and the 
Kapala (SP 3-7), thus leads to the Mahatmya of the Sarasvati River and 
the holy field of Kuruksetra. It is completed by the Mahatmya of the 
Sthanutirtha on the Sarasvatī and the neighbouring town of Sthane$vara 
in SP 31.48-115. The great majority of the Mahatmyas that follow in the 
Skandapurana are situated to the east of this.?94 

In between the Mahatmya of Kuruksetra and its completion, the Ma- 
hatmya of Sthane$vara in SP 31, the composers of the Skandapurana have 
inserted the Mahatmya of what they must have considered to be the major 
Pāšupata holy place, viz. that of Varanasi (SP 26-31.14).°°° We have given 
an elaborate analysis of this Mahatmya in the Introduction to Volume 
ILA of our edition, and there seems to be no need to repeat it here. It 
has been shown there that of all the Pāšupata settlements, Varanasi was 
the most successful in the sense that the Pasupata preoccupation with 
cremation grounds was accommodated by the Hindu community at large, 
a gradual process, which seems to have gained momentum in the seventh 
century. The original Pasupata sanctuary near the šmašāna, Avimukte- 
$vara, dating back to at least the Gupta period, developed into one of the 
holiest temples of pre-Muslim India. 


534 An exception is the Mahatmya of Šaūkukarņešvara at the mouth of the Indus River 
told in SPg» 73. For this Mahatmya see Granoff 2004, 114f. and Bisschop 2006, 220. 
See also above, n. 362 on p. 117 and n.471 on p. 151. Another possible exception 
may be the Mahatmya of Japyešvara and the Paūcanada in SP 22, which is told 
in the context of the Nandin Cycle (SP 20-25), and whose location we do not 
know (see annotation ad SP 22 (synopsis) and Bisschop 2006, 191). Later sources 
assign these holy places to Kāmarūpa, but nowhere else in the Skandapurana are 
there references to that far-eastern area. T'he easternmost and last ayatana that 
is described in the Skandapurana is Kotivarsa (SPpn 171.78-137). The Paficanada 
naturally suggests the Panjab rather than Assam. 

535 See ad SP 31.15 (SP II B, pp. 4, 32 n. 59). 
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We will turn to another site of great significance for the sixth cen- 
tury Saiva community, which, in contrast to Vārāņasī, is now completely 
forgotten, by continuing with the Mahatmya of Bhadre$vara. This forms 
part of the myth cycle of Daksa's sacrifice and its destruction, told in 
Skandapurana 32.1-200.°°6 


BHADRESVARA 


The initiation of the gods in the Pasupata vrata 


Bathing in ashes is the hallmark of the Pasupata movement. Not only 
ascetics, but also gods are transformed by this practice, as we will see 
shortly. The RA recension of the Skandapurana relates the myth of the 
origin of the bath in ashes (bhasman/bhüti), which may be briefly reported 
here.937 

An ascetic, frenzied by his mortifications (tapomada), cuts his finger. 
When vegetable juice (šākarasa) pours out he twists and shouts. Šiva, 
in disguise, approaches him and tells him to calm down and advises him 
to take a bath in the ashes that he pours out of his body (instead of 
blood).°?8 The sage, taken aback, takes a bath and cools down. He recog- 
nizes Siva, praises him, and asks for the ‘grace of ashes’ (bhüter anugraham 
kuru). Siva complies by taking a bath in ashes. Ever since, bathing in 
ashes (bhütisnana) is the greatest of all gifts; it makes effective the merit 
(saphalam) that is gained in (Šaiva) holy places, first and foremost in 
Kanakhala.*39 


536 The myth of Daksa's sacrifice is ubiquitous in Sanskrit literature. The basic texts 
are MBh 12.274 and MBh 12 App. I No. 28. For the development of the Daksa 
myth see Mertens 1998. Klostermaier 1991, 111-14 argues that the Daksa myth 
reflects the historical occupation of the holy site of Kanakhala by the Pāšupatas 
in their drive against their Vaisnava rivals. 

537 The Anukramanikā in SP 2.23a announces the myth of how the bath in ashes came 
about (bhasmasomodbhava). The myth is not found in the S recension but is told 
in RA, immediately after the myth of the origin of the crescent on Šiva's head (for 
which see below, n. 631 on p. 212). I am basing myself here on the synopsis given of 
the RA recension by Judit Tórzsók (Groningen 2001; not published) and Tórzsók 
2004, 24—31. For a discussion on how to explain the fact that myths are listed in 
the Anukramanika but are missing in the oldest S recension see Tórzsók op. cit., 
26ff. and above, p. 16. 

538 This is similar to the myth of the sage Mankanaka told in MBh 3.81.97-118 and 
9.37.33—50, which myth there, however, serves to recommend a bath in the Saptasa- 
rasvata in Kuruksetra, instead of a bath in ashes (above, n. 518 on p. 168; Tórzsók 
2004, 25). 

539 This is my interpretation of the verse as found in the R and A manuscripts: 
punya(m) kanakhale yac ca prayage yad athapi ca| tat phalam saphalam devi 
bhūtisnāne vidhīyate || It is one of the verses only occuring in the RA recension that 
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Kanakhala is the place where Daksa performed his great sacrifice. It 
is close to Gangādvāra (modern Hardwar) and Mount Golden Peak.* In 
order to witness its destruction by Haribhadra, Bhadrakālī and the Gaņas, 
Šiva and Pārvatī hide themselves in the vicinity, in the hermitage of Rai- 
bhya (SP 32.23). When the sacrifice has been destroyed, the despondent 
gods discover Šiva nearby and propitiate him. Šiva laughs and lets the 
poor gods enter his body, where the whole universe is shown to them as 
follows. 

The first stage is the universe (jagat) of the seven lokas, which may 
stand for the traditional seven bhuvanas/lokas of the Cosmic Egg. The 
higher, eighth, to which the gods are brought by a Ganapa named Panca- 
ksa, contains seven concentric, increasingly paradisiacal cities (nagaras), 
where endless happiness reigns. This eighth loka may be equivalent to the 
Sivapura, the paradise where the laymen Šaivas (laukikas) go, situated at 
the top of the Brahmanda.?^! The hard-core Pasupata realm, however, is 
beyond (ati) the shell of the Cosmic Egg, seemingly represented by a closed 
circuit of fire.°4? It is the gods’ ultimate destination.” Paficaksa forces an 
entrance with a lance (ula) and the gods are allowed to have a glimpse 
of it, but since they are not yet initiated, they only experience Šiva's 
angers (krodhas) in the form of ferocious lions. The gods are overwhelmed 
by fear. Thereupon that final city and the terrifying delusions disappear. 
The revelation ends here.*** The gods are allowed to see Šiva and Parvati 
again in their natural appearance, as they reside in Raibhya's āšrama, and 
they take refuge with them. Siva has reined in his anger, but Devī's anger, 
in its embodiment as Kalakarni, attacks the gods. 


‘THEREUPON the gods, shaken by fear of Kalakarni, frightfully enter 
a heap (rāši) of ashes (bhasman) at Deva’s side. When Devi sees 
that the gods have taken shelter in a mound of ashes and are (con- 
sequently) smeared with ashes, she holds back (that) goddess and 
says: 'O Kalakarni, stop! Don't kill the eminent gods; they have be- 
come Pāšupatas, since their bodies are smeared with ashes. In the 


is quoted by Laksmidhara. In his Niyatakalakanda (p. 54) this verse runs: punyam 
kanakhale yac ca prayāge yac ca sundari| tat phalam sakalam devi bhütisnane dine 
dine || (other MSS read vidhzyate instead of dine dine, and so do all R and A MSS). 
Cf. Törzsök 2004, 28f. 
540 See below, n. 571 on p. 185. SP 32.24: 
vrksāh kanakhalā yatra gangadvarasamipagah | 
suvarnasrngas ca girir meruparvatasamnibhah | 
tasmin pradeše daksasya yajno "yam abhavat tadā || 24 || 
541 See above, p. 151. It should be noted that the name Sivapura is not used in this 
passage. 
542 SP 32.86ab-87cd. 
543 SP 32.89cd. 
544 SP 32.95. 
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past this Pasupata observance has been proclaimed by Paáupati,?4^ 


for a bath in purifying ashes is the best of baths.'?46 


So it is the fear of feminine fury that drives the gods into the Pāšupata 
fold. Since this fury Kalakarni turns out to be a personification of Death 
(Mrtyu), it is ultimately Death itself that is transcended, the raison d’étre 
of all religion. 

This is a key Pa$upata myth, which illustrates the power of the prac- 
tice of bathing in ashes. It may also be an etiological myth accounting 
for the practice of giving initiation names ending in rāši (above, p. 139). 
We have not found this myth in other sources. However, the Šālinī verse 
quoted from an unknown source by Kaundinya in the Yamaprakarana of 
his commentary expresses the same idea: 


HAVING drunk alcohol, having slept with one's guru's wife, having 
stolen or killed a brahmin, one who is covered by ashes, who lies in 
a heap of ashes, and studies Rudra, he is freed from (those) sins.” 


When the gods have come to their senses, have praised Devi and have seen 
that all the world including themselves are originating from Siva’s body 
they say: 


THIS highest mystery (guhya) is revealed to us by You, O God. The 
mortal who knows it attains to imperishable worlds. This place, O 
Lord, shall be famous as Bhadre$vara; it is the best place on earth, 
as it is the most beneficial of (all holy) places. It is an eternal holy 
field of Rudra measuring one yojana in circumference. When one 
dies here one shall become a Ganapa and favourite of Yours.?4* 


545 Cf. MBh 12 App. I No. 28 ll. 407-08: maya pasupatam daksa yogam utpāditam 
purà| tasya cirnasya tat samyak phalam bhavati puskalam || According to Pasupa- 
tasūtra 4.10, Indra was the first practitioner of the observance. Cf. Kaundinya ad 
PS 1.1, 4.10 etc. SPgn 122.71-74 tells us that Visnu and all the other gods were 
instructed in the Pagupata vrata by Devadeva on Mount Šailendra. 

546 SP 32.104—07 (cf. SPgn 180.1-4): 

tato vyathitacittas te kalakarnya bhayāt surah | 
bhasmarāšim sthitam pāršve devasya vivišur bhayat|| 104 || 
tan drstvā bhasmakūtam tu pravistan charanarthinah || 
surān bhasmaviliptāngān devīm devī nyasedhayat || 105 || 
devy uvāca | 
kālakarņi nivartasva mā vadhīh surasattamān | 
ete pāšupatībhūtā bhasmanā digdhamūrtayah || 106 || 
etat pašupatiproktam vratam pasupatam pura | 
yad bhasmanā pavitreņa snānam snānebhya uttamam || 107 || 
547 Pafácarthabhasya ad PS 1.9: 
madyam pītvā g(ü)rudaramá ca gatvā, steyam krtvā brahmahatyam ca krtvā | 
bhasmoddhvasto bhasmarāšau šayāno, rudrādhyāyī mucyate patakebhyah || 
548 SP 32.134-36: 
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If we follow the narrative of Skandapurāņa 32, this place must be the same 
spot where Šiva and Pārvatī were hiding in order to watch the destruc- 
tion of Daksa's sacrifice, viz. Raibhya’s hermitage (Raibhyasrama), near 
Kanakhala where the sacrifice took place.” It would thus follow that 
Raibhyāšrama and Bhadrešvara are either identical, or that the sacred 
complex of the latter included the former. The text continues by saying 
that here is the Bhadrakarnahrada (SP 32.138), and the spot where Siva 
addressed the gods is called ‘Haribhadra’ (SP 32.140). Then it is said that 
in this holy site Brahma has installed a linga (SP 32.153).°°° It is evident 
that Bhadrešvara was an important Pāšupata holy place in the vicinity of 
Hardwar (Kanakhala) at the time that our text was composed and it is 
therefore all the more curious that this t?rtha has apparently fallen into 
oblivion.??! 


R. Temple (Kanakhala) 
ie is z 


Ggogle earth 


2 


Plate 14 
Bird's-eye view of the geography of 
site VBA (Bhadresvara), Gangadvara, and Kanakhala (Daksesvara) 


guhyam etat param deva tvayāsmākam nidaršitam | 
evam yo vetsyate martyah sa lokān prapsyate "vyayān || 134 || 
idam ca bhagavan sthanam bhadrešvaram iti árutam | 
bhavisyati jagacchrestham sthanebhyah puņyakrttamam || 135 || 
samantād yojanam caiva rudraksetram sanātanam | 
mrto 'tra ganapo deva vallabhas te bhavisyati || 136 || 
549 That this hermitage is not far (nātidūre) from Kanakhala seems also to follow from 
SP 32.50-52. 
550 Bhadrešvara is mentioned again in SPs 167.182 (see Bisschop 2006, p. 221f. ad 
loc.). It is also mentioned in SP 29.83d and SPBn 183.49c. 
551 Laksmidhara, quoting a Vāmanapurāna (not identified), refers to Bhadrešvara in 
the land of Pāūcāla and says that ‘it is protected/concealed by Ganas”: bhadrešva- 
ram gaņair guptam (TVK 267). Cf. KūP 2.39.4, MtP 22.25, 32, LiP 1.92.136. 
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Bhadrešvara: the site 


It is obvious that for Bhadre$vara we have to look in the neighbourhood of 
Hardwar, 130 km due east of Kuruksetra. The historicity of the site seems 
to be attested by a seal-die found in the Ganges canal between Hardwar 
and Kanakhala, depicting a Gaja-Laksmī above, the legend in 6th/7th- 
century script, reading éri(bha)dranüpavisayadhikaranasya, i.e. ‘From the 

office of the river-bank district of Srī Bhadra.’°°? 
A first brief notice of the discovery 
of a promising archaeological site 
in this area was published in IAR 
1963-64 (p. 45). It reports that, 
*Near the confluence of the Rambha 
and Ganga outside the [Antibiotic] 
Factory area [at Rishikesh], ruins 
of a massive brick fortification were 
noticed.' This led to exploration of 
the site ‘Virabhadra,’ VBA-I and 
VBA-II, under the supervision of 
N.C. Ghosh in 1973-74 and 1974- 
15. This site, on the high bank of the 
Rambha, near its confluence with 
the Gangā, is situated 20 km north- 
Plate 15 east and upstream of the Dakse$va- 
Hardwar: Seal-die ra Temple, i.e. Kanakhala, the spot 
where Daksa's sacrifice is supposed 

to have taken place. 


If we are allowed to look with the divine sight of the myth-maker, it could 
be viewed as the perfect vantage point for Siva and his spouse to watch 
unnoticed the spectacle of the destruction of the sacrifice, which took place 
in the plain, 60m lower. 

Excavations revealed a site that was occupied continuously ‘from circa 
the second century A.D. to circa eighth century.” The excavation of site 
VBA-II exposed two temples. Structure 1 belongs ‘to the early level of 
the middle phase, ??4 that is the Gupta period (4th to 5th centuries), and 
remained in use during the rest of the period. In Structure 1 was found 
a ‘Siva-linga resting on a bhadra-pitha,’ ‘octagonal at the base.'?9? It is 


552 The seal is preserved in the Victoria & Albert Museum (London), No. IM.496- 
1924. According to the V&A website, characters 2-4 of the legend are read by 
Gauri$war Battacharya (2006) as *vahanta*, rather than * bhadrānū”. 

553 IAR 1973-74, 28. 

554 IAR 1974-75, 41. 

555 IAR 1974-75, 41. 
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Plate 16 
Confluence of Rambha and Gangā; from site VBA 


illustrated in Plate 17. 

Another structure (2) was found, in the report said to be ‘about 20m 
south of structure 1.’ Reportedly, this structure ‘was added to Structure 1.’ 
It is said to be in alignment with it, oriented east-west with approach from 
the east.°°© Although the report speaks of ‘massive religious structures 
and a vast complex of residential establishments attached to the above 
structures, 997 the nature of Structure 2 is not clear. 

When we visited the site in January 2012, we found a second linga 
(Plate 18), similar to the one noticed above, which is, however, not men- 
tioned in the three reports made by N.C. Ghosh."*5 It remains as yet 
unclear to which of the two structures or temples this linga originally 
belonged. 

The identification of the archaeological site VBA with the holy place 
Bhadrešvara of the Skandapurana finds further support in the presence 
of a (modern) temple, 50m north of the VBA mound, called Virabhadre- 
$varamahadeva. On the basis of our fieldwork data and the excavation 
reports, it may provisionally be concluded that the site VBA developed 
into an important Šaiva complex in the fifth to eighth centuries, containing 
at least two linga temples or shrines. The complex as a whole, as well as 


556 IAR 1973-74, 30. 
557 IAR 1973-74, 30. 
558 IAR 1973-74, 28-30; LAR 1974—75, 41f.; Puratattva 1975, 180f. 
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possibly one of the lingas, were known to the composers of the Skanda- 
puràna as Bhadrešvara. The other temple/linga may have been known as 
Haribhadra, as suggested by our Purāņa. 


Plate 17 
Excavation site VBA-II, structure 1: temple with linga (1) 


Plate 18 
Excavation site VBA-II, linga (2) 
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Adjacent to these temples was a monastic settlement of Šaiva ascetics. 
According to the Skandapurāņa, it was a Rudraksetra, measuring one 
yojana in circumference (SP 32.136). It contained a Bhadrakarnahrada.??? 

The excavators of VBA I and II date the first phase of this site to 
the Kusana period (2nd to 3rd cent. AD), on account of pottery and a 
coin ‘belonging to the Kushan copper coinage of circa first-second century 
A.D.7360 


Kubjamraka 


The presence of the Saiva religion in the neighbourhood during this early 
period is corroborated by local finds that are preserved in the modest, 
but rich gallery that is attached to the Hrsikeša Narayana Sri Bharata 
Mandir. This temple itself is within the precincts of the Samkaracarya 
Asrama and is situated 5km to the north of VBA, at the confluence of 
the Candrabhaga and Ganga rivers in Rishikesh. 
The museum preserves a standing, ithy- 
phallic figure, measuring 167 x 60cm, 
holding a kamandalu in his left hand and 
showing abhayamudra with his right. He 
has a kaparda, is ornamented by a neck- 
lace and wrapped in a sash, of which one 
end is on the right shoulder and the other 
is draped over the left wrist. This image 
in Mathura stone is datable to the Kusa- 
na period (2nd-3rd cent. AD).°°! 

According to local knowledge, this 
site is associated with Raibhya's her- 
mitage. This tradition is also found 
in the so-called Kedàrakhanda (KeKh), 
a work ascribed to the Skandapurana, 
but which is different from, and prob- 
ably later and more extensive than, the Plate 19 
Kedarakhanda that is published by the Saivite figure 
Venkateshvara press as part of the edi- Bharat Mandir Museum 


tion of the Skandapurana. In chapter 116 


559 SP 32.138. MBh 3.82.35 knows a Bhadrakarne$vara. Laksmidhara, quoting a Ma- 
tsyapurana (not identified), mentions a Bhadrakarna (TVK 241). Further see e.g. 
KuP 1.29.45-46, KuP 1.33.15, BrP 25.50. Bhadrakarna features in the pancastaka, 
the five ogdoads of the early Agama literature, which list Saiva sanctuaries; see 
Bisschop 2006, 32. 

560 IAR 1973-74, 29. 

561 The museum preserves an image of a female figure (123 x 41 cm) made of Mathura 
stone, styled Yaksi, of the same style and date. 
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it tells the story of Saint Raibhya, who, on seeing Visnu, became crooked 
(kubja), after he had taken refuge at a mango tree (āmra).**? Visnu was 
satisfied and allowed the spot to become the holy place Kubjamraka, where 
he will be present. In the Kali age he, i.e. Visnu, would be installed by 
Šamkara under the name of Bharata.”** This is obviously the Māhātmya 
of the present Bharata Mandir, which temple, however, is an ancient one, 
to judge by some of the sculptures on its pratisthāna.”** 

An intriguing fragment of an image in the museum (36 x 25 x 33cm) 

points stylistically to the fifth or sixth century. It consists of an attribute, 
the cakra with left forefinger still on it, and side frame. The main image is 
missing. 
'The frame above this cakra has an image 
of a couple sitting on a bull. The goddess 
apparently turns her back to the male de- 
ity and is sitting astride his left leg. He 
seems to be embracing her with his lower 
left hand. His upper left hand seems to 
holding a rudraksa. Next to the couple 
is a standing male figure, who wields a 
club and whose right foot is resting on the 
trunk of a makara. There is something in 
between this figure and the goddess, who 
may be bestowing something on him; a 
mala? 


Plate 20 


Fragment of Visnu image: cakra This fragment of a supposedly Visnu 
Bharat Mandir Museum image brings us back to our Skandapura- 
na, which reports, as an exception, the ex- 


562 KeKh 116.11f., 116.31: yasmād āmram samāšritya kubjarūpeņa vai tvaya| drsto 
'smi raibhya tasmād vai kubjamrakam iti smrtam|| 31|| This goes back (partly 
verbatim) to the Māhātmya of Kubjamraka as it is told in VarP 126.1-28, which 
is quoted by Laksmidhara (TVK 206). It is called Kubjamraka because Raibhya 
became crooked (kubja) on seeing Varāha (VarP 126.14). Cf. MBh 3.82.36, KūP 
1.29.46, KūP 2.34.33-35, NsP 65.11 (TVK 252), VIS 85.11. 

563 KeKh 116.41: šamkarah šamkarah sāksāt punar mam sthapayisyati| kalau bharata- 
nāmānam vadisyanti mahitale | 41 || This Samkara is believed to be Samkaracarya, 
the Vedanta philosopher, who reinstalled ‘the idol of Lord Hrishikesh Bharatji in 
the temple on the pious day of Basant Panchami,' *during the first decade of the 
ninth century’ (Sharma s.d., 10). 

564 Ghosh & Sharma in Puratattva 1975, 181 date the temple to c. AD 800. An in- 
scription found behind the Hrsīkeša Narayana image (= Bharata Bhagavan) along 
the pradaksiņapatha seems to testify to a renovation of the temple in the 12th 
century by an unknown king. The outer structure of the temple was reconstructed 
by Mahārāja Yašavanta Simha Bahadur of Nābhā State in AD 1832 (Sharma s.d., 
6f.). 
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istence of a ksetra of Visnu, (measuring) eight nivartanas,** located not 
far from Bhadre$vara/Haribhadra. According to our Puràna this place 
originated when Siva left for Mount Mandara, after he had confirmed the 
statement made by the gods to the effect that Bhadre$vara would be a 
most holy Rudraksetra. The gods and king (Daksa) stay behind at that 
place, but Brahmā and Visnu follow Šiva. 


THE Lord, after having gone a small distance with these two, spoke 
not far from there [i.e. from Bhadre$vara]: ‘Stop, O mighty Visnu.’ 
Purusottama bowed to the feet of Hara and stood still, holding (a 
branch) of a mango tree; that (tree) became crooked (kubja). 


BECAUSE Hari stood at that site holding a mango tree (amra) 
while staring at Deveša, that place became known as Kubjamraka: 
a wealthy ksetra of Visnu, holy, measuring eight nivartanas, and 
yielding the results of a (donation) of a thousand cows.566 


There can be little doubt that the place described corresponds with the 
Bharata Mandir in Rishikesh and testifies to the importance of this Vai- 
snava site in the sixth century.?9 Its Mahatmya in the Varahapurana and 
Kedarakhanda derives from the one in the Skandapurana. 


Brahmāvarta 


The Skandapurana continues by specifying a place connected to Brahmā. 


ŠIVA, having gone a little further, said to Brahma ‘stop’ (nivarta) 
and entered into the sky. After that god had gone into the sky, 
Brahmā folded his hands, turned his head upwards, and made a 
circumambulation; then, making an obeisance, he proceeded. 


THAT site is known as Brahmāvarta and is pure, because he (i.e. 
Brahma), by performing the holy act of circumambulating Hara, 
has made his own body turn around (āvarta) there. One receives 
the reward of an Ašvamedha by bathing there, and one reaches the 


565 A nivartana is an area measure, equal to 20 dandas (rods), c. 36 m?, the size of a 
small temple. 
566 SP 32.145-48: 


sa gatvā stokam adhvanam ubhabhyam sahitah prabhuh | 

nātidūre tatah prāha tistha visno mahābala || 145 || 

sa pranamya tatah pādau harasya purusottamah | 

tasthāv āmram samālambya sa kubjah samapadyata || 146 || 

yasmad amram samālambya tasmin dese sthito harih | 

nirīksamāņo devešam dešas tasmād abhūd asau|| 147 || 

kubjamraka iti khyāto visnoh ksetram samrddhimat | 

punyam nivartanāny astau gosahasraphalapradam || 148 || 
567 Cf. Tīrthānk, 65. 
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arat Mandir (Kubjamraka) 


Google eērtti 


Plate 21 
Rishikesh: Shyampur Garhi (Brahmavarta (in Rishikesh)?), 
VBA (Bhadrešvara), and Bharat Mandir (Kubjāmraka) 


world of Brahma by dying there, after preparing a porridge and 
having fed it to a brahmin.**5 


We have not found a site in the vicinity of Bhadre$vara in Rishikesh that 
can be positively identified with Brahmüàvarta, 9? but there is a distinct 
possiblity that it corresponds with the early historical mound at Shyampur 
Garhi, c. 6 km west of VBA on the Golapani (Goila Nala), a small trib- 
utary of the Ganges. This site was first explored in 1974-75. The mound 


568 SP 32.149-52: 


nātidūram tato gatvā bhüyo devah pitamaham | 

nivartety abravīd vyāsa gaganam ca samāvišat|| 149 || 

tasmin viyadgate deve brahmā pranjalir unmukhah | 

pradaksinam samāvrtya pranamya prayayau tatah|| 150 || 

yasmat tatra haram tena kurvata vai pradaksinam | 

āvartah svašarīrasya prakrtah punyakarmaņā | 

tasmāt sa deśo vikhyāto brahmāvarteti šobhanah || 151 || 

ašvamedhaphalam tatra snatah prapnoti manavah | 

sādhayitvā carum cātra bhojayitvā tathā dvijam | 

prāņān parityajya tato brahmalokam avāpnuyāt|| 152 || 

569 Cf. MaS 2.17 (above, n.519 on p.168). Manu clearly defines Brahmāvarta as a 

region, partly or wholly coinciding with Kuruksetra, and so the term is mostly used 
(cf. Kālidāsa Meghadūta 48: brahmavartam janapadam). SP 32.151—52, though it 
specifies it as dega, seems to describe a particular holy spot where one can take 
a bath. This is in keeping with MBh 3.81.43, MBh 3.82.38; cf. MtP 22.69 (v.l. 
brahmatīrtha), BrP 25.39. The recommendation to die at this spot may point to a 
tradition of (religious) suicide there. 
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Plate 22 
Shyampur Garhi excavation site 


measures 300 x 75m. "The ceramics obtained from this site belong to the 
early historical period similar to that found from phases I and II at Vira- 
bhadra.'*"% The site was subject to further excavations for three seasons, 
from 2003-04 to 2005-6, by Manoj Kumar, curator at the Archaeological 
Museum in Hardwar. He reports the finding of Painted Grey Ware at a 
depth of 18m (oral communication). 


KANAKHALA 


After the epiphany in Bhadrešvara, Daksa returns to the place where 
he performed the sacrifice, 20km downstream, installs a linga there (not 
mentioned by name, but no doubt referred to in later sources as Dakse- 
évara), and worships Rudra (SP 32.157). Siva grants that the site becomes 
holy as *Kanakhala.?"! He appoints Haribhadra to this place and gives 


570 IAR 1974-75, 41. 

571 SP 32.188f. SPs 167.58, 172. See Bisschop 2006, 188ff. Cf. MBh 3.82.16, MBh 
3.88.19, and MBh 13.26.12. MBh 3.135.5 refers to the Kanakhala (literally meaning 
‘little threshing floor’) as the ‘seers’ favourite trees’ (nagāh), wrongly taken in its 
meaning ‘mountain’ by van Buitenen in his translation. SP 32.188f. gives a rather 
forced nirukti. It is said that there are two daughters of a sage here. Since these 
two blessed girls, after practising asceticism for a full year, have prepared food for 
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him Bhadrakālī as his wife. 

Present Kankhal is a village 5.3 km south-west of Gangadvara, near 
the junction of the Ganga and Niladhara. The trees at Kanakhala are said 
to be of gold.?"? Due to human behaviour these trees have now turned into 
wood (SPg 167.58), which was indeed the condition in which we saw them. 

'The Skandapurana further declares that the tears shed by Daksa when 
he was allowed a vision of Šiva and the Goddess formed a holy river 
called ‘Arjuna,’ said ‘to flow in manifold beds’ (parva parva samāsādya 
vahisyast).°"? This may refer to the complicated hydrological environment 
in which the present DakseSvara temple is found. Once having passed the 
Gangadvara, the Ganges River fans out in shifting riverbeds, nowadays 
controled by a sophisticated system of dams, dikes and canals. This until 
recently unstable situation may be one of the main reasons why no ancient 
remains have been found within the precincts of the modern Daksešvara 
Mandir. The sixth-century situation as described in the Skandapurana 
cannot be further confirmed or elucidated by the contemporary state of 
affairs. 


CONCLUSION 


When the Pasupatas arrived in Hardwar/Rishikesh in the late fifth or 
sixth century, they found a region in which religious positions had long 
since been staked out. Excavations at Virabhadra (VBA — Bhadre$vara) 
and Shyampur testify to settlements from at least the beginning of the 
Common Era, if not earlier. Gangadvara itself belongs to the oldest layer 
of Hindu holy places and so does Kanakhala. Neither is of an intrinsically 
Šaiva nature, but an early Šaiva presence is attested by the Kusāņa image 
in the Bharat Mandir Museum. The importance of the Vaisnava presence 
in the region may be deduced from the fact that the composers of the 
Skandapurana thought it necessary to specify a Visnuksetra named Kubja- 
mraka, though Vaisnava holy sites are normally ignored in our text (e.g. 
not one Vaisnava place is mentioned in the detailed Varanasi Mahatmya). 

Two factors may be adduced to comprehend the process of Pāšupata 
settlement in this area. The first is political. T'he Hardwar region probably 
belonged to the kingdom of the Vardhanas (Pusyabhūtis) of Thanesar in 
the sixth century and, as we have already seen, this kingdom appears 
to have functioned as a hub in the spread of the Pāšupata movement. 


him, with grains (kana) and a threshing-floor (khala), and since Daksa is present 
(sthita) there, therefore this shall be the holy place (sthāna) Kanakhala. 
572 SPpn 74.2. The river near Kanakhala is here called Hairanvati, i.e. ‘Gold River.’ 
573 SP 32.179-81. 
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The other factor is of a cultural nature, viz. the power of the popular 
Daksa myth, which so clearly defines the superiority of Saivism over other 
forms of early Hinduism or Brahmanism. To be sure, this myth was not 
an invention of the Pa$upatas themselves, but it provided them with an 
ideological backing. They settled at the ancient site of Bhadre$vara (VBA) 
and probably founded a matha there, next to the rebuilt or newly built 
Bhadregvara temple. To underpin their claims, the myth of Siva’s epiphany 
and the initiation of the gods in the Pasupata vrata by an (accidental) bath 
in ashes was designed. Authority was given to it by inserting this myth 
into the Daksa Cycle and including it in the Skandapurana. 

In the next chapter we will see another instance of how the composers 
of the Purana made use of existing mythology to further their aims. For 
this we move eastwards into the kingdom of Kanauj, 240 km south of that 
capital. 


The Seven Brahmins, King Udayana, 
and Šveta's Struggle with Death 


% Kalanjara Hill % 


THE LEGEND OF THE SEVEN BRAHMINS 


Historical evidence 


Kalanjara, modern Kalinjar, is the name of a famous hill-fort and ancient 
archaeological site on the northern spurs of the Vindhyas in Bundelkhand, 
95 km south-west of the ancient Kaušāmbī, on the borders of Madhya and 
Uttar Pradesh.” 
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Plate 23 
Kalanjara Hill and surroundings 


574 Although the hill is part of Madhya Pradesh, archaeologically speaking it falls 
under the State Archaeology of Uttar Pradesh (Lucknow). 
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The hill rises steeply c. 250m above the plain. Its nearly unassailable for- 
tifications have given it its military reputation, won in numerous sieges 
from time immemorial till the beginning of the 19th century, when in 1812 
the fort was at last surrendered to Colonel Martindell.°” 
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Plate 24 
Kalinjar Hill seen from the North 


The best historical survey of the hill to date is still that by General Cun- 
ningham, who based himself on a description by Lieutenant F.C. Maisey 
from 1848.576 The hill is replete with archaeological remains from the 
Gupta period onwards and contains countless inscriptions and graffiti.?/7 

The first historical attestations of this site are two seals in northern 
Gupta characters found in Bhita, one reading kalafjara, containing a linga 
on a pedestal and a representation of the hill and a trident-axe, the other 
reading kalanjarabhattarakasya, containing a linga with an umbrella and 
trišūla on either side.?7* 


575 For this history see General Cunningham's Report of 1883-84 (ASI Reports XXI 
(1884-85), 20—29). 

576 Description of the antiquities at Kálinjar by F.C. Maisey. Printed for the Govern- 
ment at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta 1848. Cunningham in ASI Reports 
XXI of 1884-85, 20-45. 

577 A recent survey by Rajendra Yadav counted ‘Eleven pillars and five pilasters [. . .] 
at Kālañjar fort which can be assigned to Gupta period’ (Yadav 2009-10, 66). See 
further below, n. 579 on p. 191. 

578 John Marshall in ASI Annual Report 1911—12, 49. A seal-die found in exca- 
vations at Sanchankot, 220km north of Kālaūjara and 41km east of Kanauj 
(26° 59' 10" N and 80? 19' 15" E), should be compared with these seals. This die 
reads: *kalarijara va(?)ta in northern Gupta characters of circa fourth century C.E.’ 
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k[a*]la[ri*]jara k(ā)laūjarabhattārakasya 


Plate 25 
Two seals found at Bhītā 


Below this is a river (presumably the Ken) and what is usually taken to 
be a representation of the hill, but which, according to Ellen Raven, may 
instead represent a clustering of caves of ascetics. The hill is full of such 
caves. 


On top of the hill in the centre of the fort is the Kotitirtha, on whose 


western bank stands the palace of Rājā Aman Singh, which serves as the 
site museum. It contains a store of images, among which Gupta pieces 
such as a fifth-century ekamukhalinga (Plate 26).97? Other historical in- 


579 


(Thaplyal & Tewari 2006, 452). Its lettering and iconography resemble the Bhi- 
ta Kalanjarabhattaraka seal. Thaplyal and Tewari argue, not fully convincingly, 
that, because it concerns a die and not a seal imprint, ‘there was a temple of the 
name Kalafijara at Sachankot’ [...] and ‘that some devout resourceful person (or 
persons) of the Gupta period stationed at Sachankot made a pilgrimage to the 
Saiva shrine at Kalafijara Hill and was (or were) so much impressed and devotion- 
ally moved, that on return to native place, got built a shrine named after that 
shrine' (op. cit. p. 453f.), and, we could add, had a replica made of the seal of the 
mother-temple, which is, however, a less plausible corollary in our view. 

Doc. No. 545 (not listed by Yadav). Yadav writes: ‘Among the large collection of 
sculptures housed in Aman Singh Palace, eight pieces have been identified as a 
part of door-jambs (dvārašākhās) of Gupta temples (Doc. Nos. 86, 102, 116, 227, 
274, 661, 784 and 909)' (Yadav 2009-10, 70). Further, Yadav notes among the 
fragments two candrašālās (Doc. Nos. 613, 666) and ‘a large number of rock-cut 
and independent sculptures at Kalanjar, some of which are sivalingas, mukha-lingas 
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Plate 26 
oth-century Ekamukhalinga found on Kalanjara Hill 


formation, already noted above (p. 66), is contained in the Barah Copper- 
plate Inscription (AD 836), which reports that the Pratihāra king Bhoja I 
of Kanauj informed the residents of the Kalanjara mandala that he was 
reinforcing an agrahara grant that originally had been made by the Para- 
mešvara Šrī Sarvavarmadeva, who can hardly be anyone other than the 
sixth-century Maukhari king of Kanauj of that name.” 

'The archaeological evidence thus proves that the hill was a well-known 
religious centre and had been associated with Saivism from at least Gupta 
times. It contained a linga sanctuary that was important enough to be 
depicted on seals that were issued from Kalanjara. 


Literary evidence 


The holiness of the mountain is confirmed by literary evidence: the Maha- 
bharata refers to Kalanjara twice in the Tirthayatraparvan and once in a 
list of tirthas in 13.26.34. MBh 3.83.53-54 mentions Kalanjara as a site 
where one should bathe in the Devahrada and, by accomplishing oneself 
(i.e. ending one’s life), one will rejoice in heaven.**! As we will see shortly, 


(Doc. Nos. 946, 1094, 323), Kārttikeya (Doc. No. 1069), Ganega (Doc. Nos. 1080, 
1129) and Lakuliga (Doc. No. 1086)’ (Yadav 2009-10, 74), all of which he ascribes 
to the Gupta period (‘5th/6th century’) and which, we assume, are housed in the 
site museum, if they have been given a Doc. No. 

580 EI 19 (1927-28), 17f. SI II, 233-35. 

581 MBh 3.83.53-54: 
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suicide at Kālanjara is a recurring theme in other descriptions of the hill 
as well. 


The seven deer of Kalanjara 


Another story that features Kalanjara Hill is epitomized in a famous $loka 
which is widespread in Sanskrit literature. The story belongs to the context 
of the pitrkalpa, and illustrates the merits of devotion to the ancestors. 
'The earliest version of the verse at issue, as has been demonstrated by 
Yuko Yokochi (2000), is found in Harivamša 19.18. It is also found in the 
Skandapurana 51.39 and runs as follows: 


IN Dašārņa seven hunters, deer on Mount Kalanjara, and cakravaka 
birds in Saridvipa—of those (seven), you (three) have sunk down.??? 


The three singled out and addressed in the fourth pāda are King Brahma- 
datta of Kampilya and his two ministers, Parcala and Kandarika (Bra- 
hmadhanvan in the SP version).*** 

'This $loka is a key verse, epitomizing the legend of the seven brahmins 
who, after they had slaughtered and eaten a cow, go through four succes- 
sive births before reaching final emancipation. The seven who committed 
the sin are said in the Harivamša to be the sons of Kausika and pupils of 
Gargya living in Kuruksetra (HV 16.3-5), whereas in the Skandapurana 
they are said to be the pupils of Kausika Suparvan, living in Dašārņa, the 
land around the city of Vidisa, i.e. Eastern Malwa. After first having been 
reborn as hunters in Dašārņa, they are reborn again as deer on Kalanjara, 
where they eventually commit suicide by abstaining from food and drink, 
according to the Harivamša, or throwing themselves off a cliff, according 
to the Skandapurāņa,”*' thus acting on a local practice, it seems. This 


tatah kalamjaram gatvā parvatam lokavišrutam | 
tatra devahrade snātvā gosahasraphalam labhet|| 53 || 
ātmānam sādhayet tatra girau kālamjare nrpa | 
svargaloke mahīyeta naro nasty atra samšayaļ || 54 || 
MBh 3.85.15 situates Agastya's hermitage named Hiranyabindu on this hill. 
582 For this verse see Yokochi 2000, 534—39 and 2013b ad SP 57.39 (SP III, 96f.). HV 
19.18 — SP 57.39: 
sapta vyādhā dašārņesu mrgāh kalarijare girau | 
cakravākāh saridvipe yüyam tebhyo "vasidatha || 
583 Saridvipa is said to be a lake in the vicinity of the capital of south Paūcāla, Ka- 
mpilya/ Kāmpilya, which may be identified with modern Kampil on the Ganges 
(UP) (see Ghosh in EIA II, s.v. Kampil). The three who had ‘sunken down’ were in 
their former lives the three cakravaka birds who had expressed a wish for sensual 
pleasures. The other four birds became masters of yoga after rebirth, and, to remind 
their three ‘fallen’ brothers of their former births, they had this verse sent to the 
king, while they themselves committed utkrānti, yogic suicide (SP 57.28—32). For 
the whole story see SP III, chapters 56—57. 
584 SP 56.88cd: sahitah sahasā prāņān marutprapatanāj jahuh. Cf. HV 16.25. 
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Plate 27 
Plan of Kalanjara Hill (Cunningham) 


legend is first and foremost engaged with yoga (yogadharma) and ances- 
tors and has no obvious sectarian agenda, although the names Kaušika and 
Gargya, as we have seen (p. 145), both feature prominently in the Pāšupa- 
ta paramparas and in other evidence relating to this form of early Saivism. 
The composers of the Skandapurana did not alter the original purport of 
the legend, but they thought the story fit for inclusion by linking it to the 
myth cycle of the Goddess, through the figure of Brahmadhanvan, who 
is transformed into Parvati’s tiger Somanandin.?5? For the Šaiva ascetics 
living on Mount Kalanjara, there appears to have been no hindrance to 
accommodating the legend of the seven brahmins into their own social 
and religious world. For this contention we have found material evidence. 


Mrgadhara 


On the southern edge of the fort is a place called Mrgadhara, or ‘Deer- 
spring.’ It consists of a small building, reconstructed with the help of 
older material, that houses a natural spring. Immediately to the west of 


585 SP 57.102—04, 69.23-32. This matter is discussed in detail in Yokochi's Introduction 
SP III, 15-22. 
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this building, on a promontory platform above the steep slope, is another 
small water reservoir (Plate 28). The dressed stone above this reservoir 
contains an image of a carrier (see also below, p. 205). Next to it are found 
three short inscriptions or graffiti in fifth-century Gupta characters. This 
proves that the place has been in use since the fifth century, and, in view of 
the promontory on which it is situated it may occasionally have witnessed 
some suicides, in line with the reputation of the Kālatījara Hill.586 


Plate 28 
Kalanjara: Mrgadhara promontory platform with graffiti and carrier 


The first two graffiti have apparently little religious significance. The first 
one runs: ...fi-visayapati|m] pranamati, that is, *... makes an obeisance 
to the head of the district of ....°8” The second one runs: àdityad(à)sa|h] 
t(ri)sül( ā) dityam pra(na)[ma](ti), that is, ‘Adityadasa makes an obeisance 
to Tristladitya.’ We have no further information about this Adityadasa 
and Trisūlāditya. The latter may have been the governor of the fort or 
another high official in the fifth century.955 


586 The Pāšupata practice of ending one's life by throwing oneself off a cliff is attested 
in the case of the Šrīparvata (see above, n. 437 on p. 142) and the hill-top Haris- 
candra (SPph 122.104-07), modern Harigcandragarh (see Bisschop 2006, 203). For 
many ascetics it might have been an easy alternative to yogic suicide (utkranti). 

587 This inscription is rendered by Krishna Kumar as vidisa gahapati pranamata in 
IAR 1976-77, 63. 

588 This inscription is rendered by Krishna Kumar as Sri Vyasa matragunaditya—ppra- 
(nama)ta in IAR 1976-77, 63. 
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The third graffito is more signifcant (Plate 29). The reading of the last 
word is uncertain, but we are confident that the following is not far off 
the mark: 


vaidišaprativāsinaļh| ne|n?*](r) vva( m)šalā( kud) ah 


"The Lākudas, who are without family, coming from the neighbour- 
hood of Vidisa.'?59 


vaidigaprativasinah nirvamsalakudah 


Plate 29 
Kalanjara: Mrgadhara graffito 


The ‘neighbourhood of Vidisa’ is the country of Dasarna, the original 
home, according to the Skandapurana, of the seven brahmins who were 
born as deer on Kalanjara. If we have read the last word correctly—the 
u and half of the k are visible and the contour of the damage to its right 
suggests a (cerebral) d: ‘lakudah’—this would be the earliest attestation 
of a sectarian branch within the Pasupata movement called Lakudas or 
Lakulas, i.e. followers of Lagudi (see above, p. 147). These ascetics and 
others may have lived in caves, such as, for instance, the Sītāsej (‘Bed 
of Sita’) on the northern slope, the walls of which are full of unexplored 
graffiti and inscriptions (Plate 30). 

The little building at Mrgadhara next to the platform preserves the 
original foundation stone of the spring. This stone shows a depiction of 
seven deer (Plate 31).*% Iconographically or art-historically, these fine 
images of seven deer are difficult to date with any precision, but combined 
with the adjacent 5th-century graffiti, a fifth or sixth-century date seems 
plausible. Obviously the site was locally regarded as the place where the 
seven deer ‘threw themselves off the clift.”*9! 


589 This inscription is rendered by Krishna Kumar as Vedisa prativasana ne(tra)pala 
in IAR 1976-77, 63. 

590 The Kalafjaramahatmya (KM), which is presently being studied by Peter Bisschop 
and to whom I owe this information, refers to these deer: mrganam daršanam krtva 
snātvā tatra jale šucih| saptasāgarakasnānāt phalam prapnoti manavah || 1.19|| (see 
Bisschop 2013, 281 n.6). 

591 The relief shows a division within the group of seven, setting three deer apart. 
This may be accidental, but it could well indicate that the sculptor was aware of 
the continuation of the legend, in which three of the seven will deviate from the 
ascending path (above, p. 193). 
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Plate 30 
Kalanjara: Sītāsej Cave 


When the composers of the Skandapurana adopted the legend of the seven 
brahmins from the Harivamša and inserted it into the Vindhyavāsinī Cy- 
cle, they might have been familiar with this place. This may have been 
one of the reasons why the legend was included in the Purana.°?? 


592 Immediately to the east of the Mrgadhara building are the remains of a pavilion 
which dates from Candella times. In front of this are more architectonic remains, 
among which two fragments containing the depiction of two and eight deer respec- 
tively, all facing right (the larger fragment is given the number: KF 262). The two 
fragments formed part of a bigger frieze. The number ten poses a problem, since we 
do not know of any version of the legend in which the seven deer are augmented to 
ten. However, since the left portion of the fragment with eight deer and the left and 
right portion of the fragment with two deer are broken off, it might well be that the 
frieze originally contained more deer and that their number is insignificant. Each 
of the depicted deer has a caption in post-twelfth-century script above its back. 
We can read the last seven of the larger fragment with certainty; the captions to 
the remaining three remain illegible. The second and third captions of the series 
of eight deer read: ‘Unmukha’ and ‘Nityavitrasta.’ These and the following names 
correspond to the names of the deer in the Harivamša 16.22-23. 

šubhena karmaņā tena jātā jātismarā mrgāh | 

trāsodvegena samvignā ramye kālamjare girau || 22 || 

unmukho nityavitrastah stabdhakarno vilocanah | 

pandito ghasmaro nādī nāmabhis te 'bhavan mrgah ||23 || 

‘Due to that meritorious behaviour they are born again on beautiful Mount Kala- 
fijara as deer who possess a memory of their former births, (but) who are afflicted 
by trembling of fear: Unmukha, Nityavitrasta, Stabdhakarna, Vilocana, Pandita, 
Ghasmara, and Nadin.’ 
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Plate 31 
Kalanjara: Mrgadhārā, image of the seven deer 


Further proof of the presence of an early Lakuda community on the hill 
is found in a relief (Plate 32), which is described by Yadav as follows: 


A fragment of sculpture (Doc. No. 1086) measuring 0.31 m x 0.40m x 
0.09 m showing an image of Lakulīša, seated over a chaukī (asandi). 
He is shown with curly hair, ūrdhvaretas, plain round halo behind 
his head and his right hand is raised up to the shoulder while left 
one holding a danda which is obliterated. Two male ascetics hold- 
ing a beaded garland in their left hands are shown to the right of 
Lakulīša. [They] seem to be his pupils, while the left portion is miss- 
ing. These ascetic figures might have been out of his four pupils 
of Lakulīša named Kaušik, Gargeya, Maitreya and Kaurus. A strip 
of scroll carved below is disrupted by a label inscription engraved 
below chaukī. This two line Brahmi inscription is palaeographically 
assignable to early fifth century AD.?9? 


In view of the position of Lakuli$a vis-à-vis his pupils, we may classify this 
image as a Daksinamürti (see Bakker 2004c). He seems to be seated on 


593 


Harivamsa MS D3 reads dino instead of nad? in 23c, and so reads the caption of 
the last deer. 

Yadav 2009-10, 75. The whereabouts of this important image are not given, but 
on account of the fact that it carries a Doc. No., we surmise that it is kept in Raja 
Aman Singh Palace or Site Museum. 
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Plate 32 


Lakulīša with disciples 


an animal (tiger) skin, the head of which lies on his left thigh. The sacred 
thread over his left shoulder may be represented by a snake. Yadav has 
kindly sent me a photo of the image, which allows us to read the inscrip- 
tion, though the name of the deity remains tentative. The script could be 
slightly later, sixth century, which would make the image assignable to the 
Maukhari period. It concerns a donative inscription, recording the ‘(gift) 
of a Suddhidevaka who is submitted to Bhadra.'?9^ The designation of the 
deity as Bhadra suggests a connection with the sanctuary of Bhadrešvara 
on the hill, which is attested in another inscription (see below, p. 201). 


594 [1] bhaddrasya prasanna 
[2] su[u] ddhidevakasya 
For prasanna meaning ‘submitted to’ see ad SP 29.145b, SP 31.17, and SP 32.163. 
I take the apparent ‘horizontal hooked medial @ in the first and the ‘slant of the 
medial @ on top of the second syllable both as accidental scratches in the stone, 
not belonging to the proper aksaras. The second aksara shows gemination of d 
before r. 
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KING UDAYANA 


In spite of the lack of hard evidence, there can be little doubt that Kala- 
njara Hill became part of Harsavardhana’s kingdom; it may have served, 
in addition to its religious function, as a military stronghold. In Harsa's 
play the Ratnavali, Rumanvat, minister of the legendary king Udayana 
of Kaušāmbī, attacks the king of Kosala, who had entrenched himself in 
a vindhyadurga, a fort in the Vindhyas (see above, p. 103). Now there are 
numerous forts in the Vindhyas and the fort of the play may well have been 
imaginary from the start, but in his description of the conflict, in which 
the Lord of Kosala could only be vanquished after he had been forced to 
a sortie to give battle, Harsa may have been thinking of the impregnable 
fortifications of Kalafijara, although, unlike the later versions of the Uda- 
yana legend discussed below, none of Harsa's plays connects Udayana with 
or mentions the Kalanjara Hill. 

We find a different situation in the later tradition of King Udayana, 
as represented by Somadeva's Kathāsaritsāgara. In this tradition the king 
became explicitly connected to Kalanjara, as it is said to be the site where 
he and his two wives, in old age, terminated their earthly existence by 
throwing themselves off the cliff.°%° 


THEREUPON the king, along with his queens Vasavadatta and 
Padmavati, mounted an elephant and set off together with his 
ministers. When he left Kaušāmbī, citizens, including women, 
children and old men, followed him, lamenting and weeping. After 
he had reassured them that Gopalaka would protect them and 
they had returned reluctantly, that king of Vatsa went to Mount 
Kalanjara. 


HAVING reached it, he climbed it, bowed before Vrsadhvaja and 
took his life-long friend, the lute Ghosavati, in his hand; with his 
two queens at either side, and joined by Yaugandharayana and the 
other ministers, he jumped off the cliff. As he was falling, a shining 
chariot came along and brought that king and his train, radiantly, 
toward heaven.'*% 


There is an elephant path leading up the mountain. On this ramp, which 
is lined by many weathered, sculptured votive reliefs, a pre-Candella in- 
scription can be found in the third of the seven gates, the Chandi Darwaza 
(Plates 27 & 33). 


595 Cf. Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamafjari X VIII, 31: gopalakam nivesyasu bhrubhange- 
natmanah pade | kālatijarabhrgūtsarige divam vatsesvaro yayau || 
596 KSS 16.1.79-84. Cf. Adaval 1970, 226ff. 
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This inscription has been edited by 
Peter Bisschop (2013). It is dated 
to the ‘ninth century’ by Kielhorn, 
but may be a century earlier. The 
pilaster fragment on which it is en- 
graved belongs to the Gupta pe- 
riod, in view of the beautifully 
sculptured kirtimukha topped by a 
half medallion containing a hamsa, 
which crowns the inscription (Plate 
33).597 The situation resembles the 
pilaster at Deo-Baranark on which 
Jivitagupta II had his inscription in- 
scribed (see above, p.67, Plate 8). 
The Malini verse that opens the in- 
scription introduces Udayana. 


Plate 33 


Inscription on a pilaster 
at the Chandi Darwaza 


THERE was a king in the lineage of the Pandavas, Udayana by name; 
by that (king), as he was extremely devout, was caused to be built in 
the past, the most excellent temple of this Lord of the universe, Bha- 
dre$vara—a temple made out of bricks, whose beauty is delightful 
and whose banners are flying in the wind.??5 


The inscription goes on to praise King Udayana and the temple. The 
Bhadre$vara temple, as represented by the pilaster, is earlier than the 
inscription and may have been constructed in the fifth or sixth century??? 


597 Bisschop (2013, 284) draws our attention to two very similar fifth-century pilasters 
from Bhità and Kaušāmbī in the Allahabad Museum, which have a blank at the 
spot where the Chandi Darwaza inscription is engraved. See Chandra 1970, Plates 
122 and 200. 

598 The first verse runs (Bisschop 2013, 286): 


udayana iti raja yah kule pandavanam, 
sakalabhuvananāthasyāsya bhadrešvarasya | 
pavanalulitacihnam ramyakāntīstakābhir, 
grhavaram atibhaktyā kāritam tena pūrvam || 


Cf. Cunningham ASI XXI (1884—85), 40, Plate IX L; Kielhorn in JRAS 1905, 621; 
Shastri 1995 I, 158. 

599 A seal found in Bhītā reads bhadrešvara (ASI Annual Report 1911-12, p. 50 (No 
17)). It shows a two-armed male figure seated on a pedestal. The objects in his 
hands are unclear. Above his head are the hoods of a Naga (‘foliage or flames’ 
according to John Marshall). Cf. Bisschop 2013, 289 n. 46. 
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Its association with King Udayana came, it seems, at a later date, that is, 
post-Harsavardhana. 
Apart from this pilaster, so far no evidence pertaining specifically to 
the Bhadre$vara temple has been recognized among the rich archaeological 
remains on the hill, but the caption to the Lakuli$a image (above, p. 199) 
may refer to it. 
However, Rajendra Yadav describes and illustrates two pillars which 
depict: 


tions as Udayana, may have come from Bundelkhan 


Plate 34 
Kalanjara: Pillar KF 251 


River goddesses Ganga (KF 251) and 
Yamuna (KF 252) at the bottom. To 
the left of the river Ganga, a four- 
armed seated Gane$a is also carved 
on the bottom of the pillar [see Plate 
34]. The pillar KF 252 has depicted 
a seated devotee in anjali-mudra to 
the right of River Yamuna and a la- 
bel inscription carved over the head 
of devotee in Brahmi character which 
is palaeographically assignable to late 
Gupta period or around mid-sixth 
century Ap, us 


Styllistically, these two pillars come very 
close to the inscribed pilaster and they may 
have been part of the same Bhadrešvara 
temple. Yadav (op. cit. 77) concludes that 
'at least three temples [of the Gupta pe- 
riod] were present at Kalanjar, and two of 
them seem to be dedicated to Siva and one 
to Visnu.’ 

It has been suggested by me in an earlier 
publication (Bakker 1994, 12) that the al- 
leged founder of the Pāņduvamšin dynasty 
of Šrīpura, who is named in two inscrip- 
d.99! This suggestion 


600 Yadav 2009-10, 69, Plates 3 & 4. These pillars were fixed *on either side of de- 
scending steps of western embankment [of the Kotitirtha], now shifted to Aman 


601 


Singh Palace.” 


In the Arang Inscription of Bhavadeva Ranakesarin and Nannarāja the exact re- 
lationship between this Udayana (in verse 16) and subsequent kings is uncertain, 
since the Arya verse 17 is lost, apart from the last five syllables featuring the word 
‘son’: ... sya tanūjanmā (Kielhorn in JRAS 1905, 626; Shastri 1995 II, 97). The 
Sirpur Stone Inscription of Sivagupta Bālārjuna declares: "There once was a king 
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was based on the identification of this Udayana with the homonymous king 
who is the subject of the Chandi Darwāza inscription. This suggestion now 
seems to me naive. The Kalanjara inscription and the two Panduvamsin 
inscriptions from Kosala refer to one and the same legendary Pandava king 
Udayana of Vatsa, son of Satanika, descendant of Bharata through Pandu, 
Arjuna, Abhimanyu, Pariksit, Janamejaya [...] and Šatānīka II.6% 

Thus the lore of King Udayana— believed to be a descendant of the 
Pandava Arjuna—served, on the one hand, to provide the new rulers in 
Šrīpura, starting with Indrabala (see Bakker 1994, 11f.), with a venerable 
pedigree, and, on the other hand, to bestow respectable antiquity on the 
Bhadre$vara temple on Mount Kalafijara. So who were the rulers of Kāla- 
njara after Harsavardhana that brought the Udayana lore to the hill? 


The Kalacuris of Ujjain 


Apart from the Barah Copperplate Inscription, which, as we have noted 
above (p. 192), testifies to the control of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Ka- 
nauj over the hill in the ninth century, the three centuries between the 
death of Harsavardhana and the conquest of Kalanjara by the Candella 
king Ya$ovarman, reported in the Khajuraho Stone Inscription of Yaso- 
varman, VS 1011 (= AD 954),90? are, as far as the historiography of Kāla- 
njara is concerned, at present little more than a blank. It is unclear from 
whom the Candellas conquered the mountain, but one possible candidate, 
a local branch of the Kalacuris, remains unmentioned in Trivedi’s discus- 
sion of the matter." There are still numerous unexplored epigraphs and 
graffiti on the mountain that date from before the Candella period, and 
their study may eventually solve the problem. This study, though a great 
desideratum, has to be postponed, since it would go beyond the scope of 
this book. In the present context we will limit ourselves to pointing out 
some evidence that is indicative of Kalacuri possession of the mountain 
for, at least, a certain period within the three centuries mentioned. 

The later Kalacuri king Sodhadeva reports in his Kahla Plates, vs 
1135 (= AD 1077) that his ancestor, the elder bother of Laksmaņarāja, 
conquered Kalaüjara. 


Udayana by name who belonged to the Lunar Dynasty; from him arose the powerful 
King Indrabala who equalled Indra’ (āsīd udayano nama nrpah $asadharanvitah | 
abhūd balabhidā tulyas tasmād indrabalo bali|| 2||, Shastri 1995 II, 150). 

602 ViP 4.21.3, 14-15. Cf. HCI I, 323-26, HCI II, 9-11. See Harsa's Ratnāvalī (Cap- 
peller/Bóhtlingk (ed.) p. 365), in which Babhravya speaks to King Udayana: hà 
mahārāja, kim idam akāraņa eva bharatakulam samšayatulām āropitam (' Ah, great 
king, why putting the House of Bharata in jeopardy for just a trifle’); cf. Adaval 
1970, 19ff. 

603 CII VII.3, p. 345 vs. 31. The first half of the verse is partly illegible, but it is clearly 
stated that the mountain of Kalanjara was the dwelling place of Nilakantha. 

604 CII VII.1, 89—91, VIL3 p. 341f. 
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IN the dynasty descending from him [i.e. Arjuna Kārtavīrya] there 
was [a king] whose pair of lotus-feet was scattering dust/pollen over 
the heads of the kings that were lined up before him in obeisance; 
who was a forest fire to the withered woods that was the trembling 
army of his enemies, and by whose conquest of Ayomukha, as a 
(first) step, the reduction of Kalanjara was accomplished. 


AFTER he had conquered his enemies, (this) ornament of the Kala- 


curi gave the kingdom to his younger brother; he, the illustrious 
Laksmanaraja, conquered Sveta’s Station (Svetapada) again.** 


As we have seen in the first part of this study (p. 104), the Kalacuris of 
Mahismati had been squeezed between the two emerging powers of the 
seventh century, those of Harsavardhana in the North and the Calukya 
king Mangaleša in the South. They were stauch Pāšupata followers on 
their own account. Samkaragana, in the charter he issued from Ujjain 
in AD 597, described himself as a paramamahesvara and declared that 
his father, Krsnaraja, had been a devotee of Pašupati all his life.906 His 


son 


Buddharaja issued a charter on behalf of his queen Anantamahayt, 


who is said to have also been a Pasupata (pasupatarajni).°°’ The king’s 


605 


606 
607 


CII IV.2, 386 vss. 5—6: 
tatah prabhrti samtate praņatarājarājīširas- 
caraccaraņapankajadvitayareņur āsīt kule | 
ayomukhajayakramakramanasiddhakalanjarah, 
sphuratparavarūthinījaradaraņyadāvānalah || 5 || 
kalacuritilakah $atrūti jitvā rājyam dadau laghubhratuh | 
sa šrīlaksmaņarājah $vetapadam yah punar jitavān || 6 || 


The locality of Ayomukha is unknown. A mountain of that name, said to be *rich 
in ore,’ is mentioned in Ram. 4.40.13, HV App. 1 No. 42a 1. 448, MtP 163.71. See 
also the discussion in CII IV.2, 385. švetapada in pada d of v. 6 is a pun. Its pri- 
mary meaning is that Laksmaņarāja attained $vetas Station, namely immortality, 
which actually means that he died (cf. below, p.211). The word punar in the 
same pada announces the double entendre by alluding to the mentioned Kalanjara 
conquered by his elder brother, the place where Šveta struggled with Kāla and 
attained immortality (see below). For this interpretation I am obliged to Yuko 
Yokochi. I interpret the compound in 5c differently from Mirashi (op. cit., 383), 
who paraphrases: ‘who established himself in Kalanjara, from where he gradually 
overran Ayomukha' (cf. Kielhorn in EI VII, 86: ‘who by conquering Ayómukha 
and subduing the Krathas (reading kratha? instead of kramā”) possessed himself 
of Kalanjara.’ 

Mirashi argued that the elder brother of Laksmanaraja was Vāmarāja who, ac- 
cording to him, is mentioned as the founder of the Kalacuris of Tripuri in their 
later inscriptions (CII IV.1, Ixviii-Ixx.). However, see Sircar in EI 30, 46f. and 
Sanderson 2009, 272 n. 649, who argue that the Vamadeva mentioned was a Šaiva 
guru rather than a king. If our interpretation of these two verses is correct, it is 
Laksmanaraja's elder brother who conquered Kalanjara. 

CII IV, 41 1.4, 16; Schmiedchen 2013, 351. (see above, n. 247 on p. 86). 

CII IV, 50 1. 32. Above, p. 104. 
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name Samkaragana may itself have been a Saiva initiation name ending 


in gana.905 


We have argued that Buddharaja may initially still have controlled 
Ujjain, from where his father Samkaragana had issued the charter, but 
after AD 610 this branch of the Kalacuris falls silent. The hypothesis that 
we would like to venture is that their descendants, Laksmanaraja and 
his elder brother, settled on Kalanjara after Harsa's kingdom had fallen 
apart. 609 

As the former rulers of Ujjain, these Kalacuris naturally took that 
city's traditional lore with them—the story of the legendary princess of 
Ujjayinī, Vāsavadattā, who became the queen of Vatsa (Kausāmbī). If this 
hypothesis is correct, it will follow that it might have been these Kalacuris 
who brought the legend of Udayana to the hill.°!° To this hypothesis a 
speculation may be added. 


Udayana, Vasanta, and the carrier 


All over the Kalanjara Hill we find carved into the rocks an image of a 
figure carrying two buckets on a yoke (vihamgika or ‘bangy’), but none of 
whose iconographic details are exactly the same.*!! The latter applies in 
particular to the figure's right arm and the object it holds.*!? An instance 


608 Sanderson 2009, 291f. 

609 This hypothesis was earlier advanced by V.V. Mirashi. Cf. Fleet 1882, 57ff. Unlike 
Mirashi, we do not believe that: ‘In the beginning of the sixth century A.C., it 
(i.e. Kalaüjara) was in the occupation of Udayana of the Somavamšī dynasty’ (CII 
IV.1, Ixviii; cf. Krishna Deva in EITA II.2, 90). 

610 Cf. Kalidasa's Meghadūta 30: prāpyāvantīn udayanakathakovidagramavrddhan, pū- 
rvoddistam anusara purīm šrīvišālām višālām | svalpibhüte sucaritaphale svarginam 
gam gatānām, šesaih puņyair hrtam iva divah kantimat khandam ekam || 30 || 

611 The vihamgika (Amarakoša 2.10.29f.) is an attribute associated with brahminical 
activity from the earliest visual representations in Sanchi (eastern gate of the 
Great Stüpa, in situ) and on a vedika coming from the Bharhut stüpa (north-east 
quadrant), photographed by Beglar in situ, AD 1874 (British Library, Shelfmark: 
Photo 1003/(1502)). The BL on-line catalogue describes this scene as: ‘Illustrations 
from the Cammasataka-jataka which narrate the story of a pilgrim who arrives at 
an arena where rams were fighting.’ This ‘pilgrim’ is described as a paribbajaka 
(Skt. parivrajaka, i.e. wandering brahmin mendicant), clad in a skin garment (ca- 
mmasātaka) (Jātakas IV.4 (no. 324)). Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Bra- 
hmajālasūtra 1 (PTS D. L1.1 p. 41) associates the parivrajaka ascetics with a yoke 
(kacadandaka) too, while they are carrying all sorts of junk, such as stools, tridents, 
peacock's tails, or pots, etc.—in contrast with Buddhist mendicants, who wander 
around without dragging all these paraphernalia with them (I am grateful to Phyllis 
Granoff for this reference). In SPgn 119.78 Indra appears to the seven seers in the 
guise of a parivrajaka. He is accompanied by a dog and ridiculed by the seers 
because of his fatness (SPpn 119.80-82). For the close relationship between the 
parivrajaka and the Pāšupata ascetic see Oberlies 2000, 176 n. 6. 

612 In the specimens of this image found at Mrgadhara, Balkandeswara, and Khambor 
Shiva (Plates 28, 35, 38), it seems that the right hand holds a kalaša or gourd from 
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Plate 35 
Kalanjara: Balkandeswara, linga and carrier 
with inscription of Vasanta 


of this image is found on the promontory platform at Mrgadhara, as we 
have seen above (Plate 28). Another similar figure is found below the 
elephant path, halfway up the northern slope of the mountain, at a place 
that according to Cunningham is called 'Balkandeswara.'! There is a 
small rebuilt temple, around which some ascetics are living.9!4 


samadhigata-paricamaha(s)abdas(à)manta-srivasantah 


Plate 36 
Kalanjara: Balkandeswara, Inscription of Vasanta 


On the platform in front of this temple, hewn in a rock boulder, is an 
ekamukhalinga and a carrier next to it (Plate 35), above which is an 


which a stalk rises that curls over the right shoulder of the carrier. The figure at 
the Gangāsāgara tank (Plate 37) holds a straight stick of which the top portion is 
broken off and which has a knob at the bottom. 

613 ASI Reports Vol. XXI (1884-85), 41. 

614 It seems that this Šiva temple is called "Vanakhaņde$vara' in the Tirthank p. 124. 
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inscription reading (Plate 36): samadhigata-paricamaha(&)abdas (à)manta- 
šrīvasantah, "The illustrious Minister/Vassal Vasanta, who has obtained 
the five great titles.'619 


Below Balkandeswara, near the Gangasagara tank at the foot of the north- 
ern slope of the hill, is a free-standing image of this carrier, which once 
had his own shrine (Plate 37). 


[1] samadhigatapa 
[2] ncamaha(s)abda . . . 
[3]ntasrivasantah 


Plate 37 
Carrier image near the Gangasagara tank with inscription 


This figure is clearly furnished with Šaiva paraphernalia such as a bracelet 
and necklace made of rudraksa and matted hair. In one of the buckets 
flowers are visible, apparantly covering the water that we suppose to be 
in it, and in his right hand he carries a stick or khatvānga (?), broken off 
at the top. To the left of his head is an inscription which, as far as it is 
legible, reads the same as the Balkandeswara inscription: samadhigatapa- 
ficamahà()abda ...ntašrīvasantah.*!6 


615 See also ASI Report XXI (1884-85), Plate IX Q. For this formula and the parīca- 
mahāšabda see Sircar 1965, 341f. and Sircar 1966, 288; Salomon & Willis 1990, 148, 
153; below, n. 632 on p.213. For samanta see Gopal 1963; Mirnig 2013, 329-31. 
616 See also ASI Report XXI (1884-85), Plate IX P for a rubbing. 
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Above Balkandeswara, on the northern slope, at a site called ‘Khambhor 
Shiva’ (Hi.: khambhar Siva, Šiva of Concern’), we find another carrier fig- 
ure in the facade of the rock above a panel that features seven mothers, 
dancing on small pedestals to which their respective vahanas are attached 
on the proper left, flanked by Virabhadra (dancing on the bull) and Ga- 
ne$a, to the right of which is a linga worshipped by two figures on either 
side. To the right of the carrier the contours of another figure are visible, 
the carving of which remained unfinished. 


Plate 38 
Kalanjara: Rock facade at Khambhor Shiva 


Top left of the carrier, in a niche in this façade, is another, more lengthy 
inscription, which features the name ‘Vasanta’ again.*!" To judge by the 
palaeography of the three inscriptions (at Balkandeswara, Gangāsāgara, 
and Khambhor Shiva), these three groups may all be assigned to the ninth 
century. 

There are still more images of this carrier on the hill, which we have to 
leave out of account here. They deserve a study of their own. We have no 


617 Information kindly provided by Peter Bisschop. IAR 1976-77, 63 reports yet an- 
other inscription in the ‘rock-bed of a cave’ known as ‘Bhagwana Sej,’ below the 
Sitasej, which reads according to Krishna Kumar: ‘om samadhigata pancha maha- 
sabda mahasamanta sri Vasantaka.’ 
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information about the meaning of this figure. According to Cunningham 
he is generally called ‘Sarwan (Skt. saravaha?) Baba,’ and the General 
discusses extensively the mythology of this figure, which, however, to us 
seems to be spurious.! As to the identity of the accomplished sāmanta 
Vasanta, we are also groping in the dark. Vasanta and the carrier belong 
together, that much is clear, but their exact relationship is less clear. The 
most natural, but certainly not the only possible, interpretation would 
assume the carrier to be Vasanta; but who is he? 

We have no information concerning a historical feudatory or minister 
named Vasanta, ‘Spring,’ and the question of whether we are concerned 
with a historical person at all seems justified.!? As we have seen above, 
the inscription in the Chandi Darwaza—about one century earlier than the 
Vasanta inscriptions—ascribes the construction of the Bhadre$vara temple 
to the legendary king Udayana. It may be more than just coincidence that 
the confidential friend and minister of this king, who acts as vidūsaka in 
the Udayana plays, is called Vasantaka, "Minister Spring. '9?0 


THE STORY OF ŠVETA 


The above reconstruction indicates an influx of new ideas in Kalanjara 
after the fall of Harsa's empire, and this brings us back to the Puranas and 
the Šaiva tradition, in this case to the myth cycle of $veta. Šveta's myth 
is told in Kūrmapurāņa 2.35.11-38. Here Šveta is said to be a rājarsi who 
worships Siva devoutly on Mount Kalaiijara. When death (kala) threatens 
to take him, he prays to Rudra, who comes to his rescue and beats (jari- 
tavān) Kala.9?! Siva grants that the king can become his ganapati and, at 


618 Cunningham in ASI Report XXI (1884-85), pp. 41-45. 

619 The Saundaryalaharī 6 calls ‘Spring’ (vasanta) the Samanta of Ananga (Kama). 
'The flowers carried in the bucket also seem to point to the Spring season. 

620 In the 3rd act of the Pratijüayaugandharayana the three ministers of Udayana 
secretly meet in Ujjain to prepare the escape of their lord. Vasantaka is said to 
enter the stage in the guise of a Dindika (diņdikaveso vidūsakah), who is looking for 
his modā-maļļā (Skt. modaka-mallaka or ‘vessel with sweets’), a metaphor for King 
Udayana. He is called a bahmanatüsa (Skt. brahmanopasaka, a brahmin layman) 
by Rumanvat, who is disguised as a šramaņaka. Although the vihamgika of our 
carrier is obviously not a modaka-mallaka, a Dindika/Dindika is sometimes taken 
to be a roguish Saiva ascetic associated with the Pāšupatas (Schokker 1966, 143— 
45). Siva’s incarnation in the Tretā yuga is called Dindimunda (SPs 167.116 and 
Bisschop 2006 ad loc.). A Ganapa Dindi is described in SP 23.6-9. 

621 This niruktiis found in KūP 2.35.11: kalarijaramahatirtham loke rudro mahesvarah | 
kālam jaritavān devo yatra bhaktapriyo harah|| 11 || It endorses the connection 
between the $veta myth and Kala-m-jara (see below, p.211). The nirukti may 
have been implied in MBh 12.238.9 (see Nilakantha's commentary ad loc.; Bisschop 
2013, 280 n. 1). 
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Brahma’s request, Siva brings Kāla back to life. 
The myth of Sveta also occurs in the Skandapurana, but here the 
written tradition is more complex. 


Sveta in the Skandapurana 


In addition to the reference in the story of the seven deer, Kalanjara 
features in the Skandapurāņa in a list of Šaiva āyatanas in chapter 167: 
‘One who has seen the linga on Mount Kalanjara, the dwelling of Umapati, 
he obtains the result of an A$vamedha sacrifice and reaches the Rudra- 
loka.’©? Contrary to what is usual, this linga is not given a name. We could 
have expected ‘Bhadresvara,’ in accordance with the inscription and seal, 
if a linga of that name had featured in the Skandapurana in connection 
with Kalafjara, which is, however, not the case.9?? 

On the other hand, it is a distinct possibility that in SPg 167.87 a 
Krodhegvara linga is meant, the manifestation of Šiva that features in 
the Šveta myth as it occurs in the S recension of Skandapurāņa 166. In 
the story as told in this recension,®24 Siva’s intervention on behalf of his 
devotee (bhakta), the muni Šveta, son of Kušadhvaja and grandson of 
Darbhadhvaja, is said to have taken place on a mountain in the Vindhyas, 
where he became known as Krodhe$vara. Echoing the Mahabharata and 
other sources, the place is recommended for suicide. 


BECAUSE I was angry (kruddha) with the Son of the Sun (i.e. Ka- 
la/Yama)—this (spot) on this hill became most holy as a result— 
and since I shall continue to reside here on the top of the foremost of 
mountains, therefore it shall be (known) in this (world) as Krodhe- 
$vara. 


PEOPLE who, freed from delusion, abandon their body on (this) 
holy mountain, at Krodhe$vara in the Vindhyas, which is visited by 


622 SPs 167.87 (Bisschop 2006, 100): girau kalafijare lingam drstvā sthanam umapateh | 
ašvamedhaphalam prāpya rudralokam avapnuyat || 

623 As we have seen above (p. 174), the Skandapurāna knows of an abode of Šiva called 
‘Bhadresvara’ (SP 32.134) near Gangadvara in Rishikesh. 

624 This story runs in brief as follows. Sveta has a sister, whom their father refuses 
to give away to a Danava Viprthu, since she was to be betrothed to Visnu. Vi- 
prthu kills the father as well as Darbhadhvaja. Brother and sister both resort to 
asceticism. Sveta is said to go first to the bank of the Narmada (SPpn 166.43). 
When he sees Yama’s messengers coming, he takes refuge with Samkara, who is 
said to live on a mountain top (girīndrašikharasthita) (SPpn 166.49). After Nandi- 
Svara, who was sent by Šiva, fails to persuade Yama to set Šveta free, they decide 
all together to leave the spot where this dispute took place and to resort to a 
mountain in the Vindhyas (vindhyaparvata) in order to see Šiva himself (SPBn 
166.84). There Yama refuses again to obey Šiva, when he orders him to deliver 
Šveta. Enraged Šiva burns him with his third eye (cf. SPpn 155.36; Yokochi 2004a, 
107). 
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immortals and holy men (siddhas), their destination is declared by 
me to be the same as that of Sveta.®?° 


The Skandapurāņa continues by specifying a (linga) known as Svetegvara 
and a river (nadī) called the Svetaganga (SPpp 166.110). All these holy 
places are as yet unknown from other sources. The nirukti of Kalanjara 
(see below) is unknown to the S recension, and therefore it remains uncer- 
tain whether by Krodhegvara the Kālaūjara mountain is meant.*?% This 
uncertainty can only be resolved if we find independent evidence, textual 
or archaeological, for a sixth/seventh-century Krodhe$vara sanctuary on 
the Kalanjara mountain, but the uncertainty is alleviated to some extent 
by the RA recension. 

SPra 167.5.3-5 (Bisschop 2006, 154) introduces $veta, whose torment 
by death is stopped by Hara, and with reference to this, although the 
passage is very corrupt, it gives the following nirukti: 


THERE, on that hill, the Three-eyed God has beaten (jaritavān) 
Kāla (death); for that reason that most excellent mountain is called 
Kālaiijara.?” 


The connection between Krodhe$vara and Kalanjara is also strongly sug- 
gested by Skandapurāņa chapter 166 according to the RA recension. This 
chapter, which tells the myth of Šveta as given above, is extended with 
four more chapters in the RA recension. This recension starts from the 
story of Šveta corresponding with the S recension (though the wording is 


625 SPsn 166.108—09: 
kruddhag ca yasmād aham arkasūnor, asmin girau punyatamas tato "yam | 
vatsyāmi cehācalarājamūrdhni, krodhešvaras tena bhavisyatīha || 108 || 
vindhyapradeše ’marasiddhajuste, krodhešvare punyagirau pumamsah | 
tyaksyanti ye deham apetamohās, tesam gatih $vetasama smrta me || 109 || 

626 Cf. LiP 1.30 and VDhP 1.236, in both of which the Šveta myth is apparently not 

connected to Kalanjara. 
627 SPra 167.5.5 (cf. KūP 2.35.11 in n. 621 on p. 209): 


kālam jaritavāms tatra tasmin chaile trilocanah | 
tena kālaūjara iti sa khyatah parvatottamah || 5 || 


The problem with this passage is that the same nirukti appears twice, also in the 
immediately preceding SPRa 167.5.1: narmadaprabhavo yo ’sti girth krsnasilata- 
lah| yatra kālam jaritavān T kālānvitasya t šamkarah || 1|| (Bisschop conjectures 
kālānvītasya metri causa, but it does not make sense either). The mountain in 
this verse is said to be the source of the Narmadā, which cannot possibly refer to 
Kalafjara, since this source is generally known to be Mount Amarakantaka. We 
assume that the duplication in SPnA 167.5.1—5 is caused by a confusion and that 
the second nirukti in SPRa 167.5.5 is the correct one (see also Bisschop ad loc. 
cit.). The confusion may have been caused by a wrong reading of the Šveta myth 
as told in SPpn 166, in which $veta, after his father has been killed, first practises 
tapas on the banks of the Narmada and then resorts to a mountain in the Vindhya 
(see above, n. 624 on p. 210). 
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different), including Krodhešvara etc. (SPgn 166.34—121). It departs from 
the S recension by explaining the way Šveta worships Šiva, viz. by danc- 
ing, singing and laughing, in other words by behaving according to the 
Pa$upata mode of worship. There is a detailed description of the fight 
between Šiva and Death, and the nirukti of Kālaūijara is given after Kala 
has been burnt by Siva’s bellowing (humkàra).928 

In sum, the RA recension ties the $veta myth, more firmly than S, 
to the Pa$upata tradition on the one hand, and Mount Kalafijara on the 
other. In this context it recognizes Krodhešvara and thereby reinforces 
our assumption that the myth of Šveta and Krodhešvara as told in the S 
recension is also related to Mount Kalanjara. 

The incongruity of our sources concerning Kalanjara in the period un- 
der discussion would be resolved, if we could assume that the (Gupta) 
temple known from the Chandi Darwaza inscription and the Bhītā seal 
as "Bhadrešvara' became known to the authors of the Skandapurana as 
Krodhegvara on account of the Šveta myth. This is not an entirely im- 
possible assumption. Admittedly, the semantics of bhadra (‘friendly’) and 
krodha (‘anger’) are opposed, but in Šaiva mythology, rather than exclud- 
ing, this may prompt their juxtaposition or euphemistic exchange. The 
embodied anger (krodha) of Šiva in the Daksa myth is called ‘Haribhadra’ 
or ‘Virabhadra’ and that of Devi 'Bhadrakali.9?? The place where Šiva 
and Parvati were hiding in order to watch the destruction of Daksa's sac- 
rifice by these two ‘Bhadras’ is called Bhadrešvara.* 

Whatever might have been the case, Mount Kalanjara became thor- 
oughly accommodated to the Šaiva world in the three centuries between 
the beginning of the Skandapurana composition and the new redaction 
that created the RA recension.9?! We surmise that the Kalacuris played 


628 I am basing myself here on Tórzsók 2001. The place where this fight took place is 
called Svetaranya. The gods, led by Brahma, praise Siva there, which leads to the 
resurrection of Kala/Yama. 

629 SP 32.11-19. Especially SP 32.11 which describes the birth of Bhadrakālī: lala- 
te bhrkutīm krtvā tato devy ayateksana| krodhat karena nāsāgram sammamarda 
šucismitā || 11 || 

630 SP 32.135 (above, p.176). 

631 There is another myth connected with Kalafijara in the RA recension. In this 
recension it is explained why Šiva wears the crescent. Though this story is possibly 
mentioned in the Anukramanika in SP 2.23a (bhasmasomodbhava), the myth itself 
is not found in the S recension. In RA (A, ff. 406r-407v, A, ff. 212r-213r, R ff. 240v— 
241v) it is told that after the death of Satī, Siva's tejas is scorching the earth. The 
gods approach him with one pot filled with amrta and another with poison. Šiva 
draws a crescent of amrta with his fingernail on his head. Thanks to this moon 
(soma/amrta) cresent, his tejas is cooled down (tejo me mrdutām jātam). When 
he takes the poison his throat turns dark (nila). This myth is located on Mount 
Kalaiüjara (Tórzsók 2001). Further research is needed to investigate whether the 
myth-makers of RA were thinking of the origin of the Nilakantha complex on the 
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a prominent role in this. 


The Kalacuris of Kalanjara 


The Kalacuris of Māhismatī had been Pasupatas, but in the centuries 
under discussion Saivism developed into new forms. The later Kalacuris 
of Tripuri are known in particular for their patronage not of the Pasupata, 
but of the Šaiva Siddhānta. 


Šaivism became the paramount cult throughout the extensive do- 
minion of the Kalachuris from the 8th to the 12th century A.C. It 
received a great fillip during the reign of Yuvarajadeva I, who, un- 
der the influence of his queen Nohala, invited several Acáryas of the 
Mattamayura clan to the Chedi Country and built magnificent tem- 
ples of Šiva and monasteries for them in Gurgi, Masaun, Chandrehe, 
Bilhāri, Bherā-Ghāt, and other places.9?? 


This clan of ācāryas came from Mattamayura, identified with the village of 
Kadwaha in the Ashok Nagar District of Madhya Pradesh, c. 270 km west 
of Kalanjara, 145 km north of Vidišā in Eastern Malwa—in other words, 
it came from the area under the control of the Kalacuris at the beginning 
of the seventh century.9?? It became one of the main branches of the Saiva 
Siddhanta. This clan, or its precursor, may have introduced the new form 
of Tantric Saivism to Kalanjara. The hill’s significance within the early 
Šaiva Siddhànta appears from the Guhyasütra of the Nisvāsatattvasam- 
hità (1.33), which mentions Kalanjara as one of the great Siddhaksetras, 
as well as from the following verse in the Rauravasütrasamgraha: 


I PAY obeisance to Sadasiva, the one who creates and knows time, 
the one who is master of time, Mahakala, who lives on Kālaūijara.*** 


hill, which, as we will show (below, p. 215), has been a major religious centre since 
Gupta times, developing into something spectacular in the Kalacuri period. 

632 Mirashi in CII IV.1, cli. Cf. Introduction of SP IL A, p. 63; Sanderson 2009, 263ff. 
Sanskrit-Kannada inscriptions of the 12th century feature also chiefs of the Kala- 
curi clan (see Fleet 1882, 57ff.). The inscription from the Pranavesvara Temple in 
Talagunda (AD 1157) contains the following phrase: samadhigataparicamahasabda- 
mahāmaņdalešvara-kālanjarapuravarādhīšvara” |...] *kaļacuryakuļa” [...] šrīmad- 
bhujabalacakravarti-bijjanadevarasara prabhavapratapam (from the hand-out pre- 
sented by Florinda De Simini, Paris 27-3-2014). 

633 See Sears 2004, 2008. 

634 Rauravasūtrasamgraha, upodghata 7: 

kālešvaram mahakalam kalarjaranivasinam | 

kalakrtkalavettaram pranato ’smi sadāšivam || 
Bisschop 2013, 282 notes: ‘The name Kalafijara is also included in the so-called 
pancastaka lists, [...] which are found in many tantric (mainly Saiva Siddha- 
nta) sources, but also already in the pre-tantric Šivadharmašāstra, a work of lay 
Saivism.’ See above, p. 9. 
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The twenty-eight incarnations 

A list of twenty-eight avatāras of Šiva is found in several Purāņas, though 
not in the Skandapurana. Bisschop has argued convincingly that this list, 
including the one that is contained in the Vāyupurāņa 23, postdates the 
composition of the Skandapuràna.9?? The twenty-eight incarnations begin 
with Šveta and end with the last two gurus, Someša/Somašarman and 
Lakulin/Lakulīša. However, Sveta figures twice. The first one is said to 
have descended on the Chāgala mountain in the Himalaya. Another Šveta, 
the 23rd incarnation, is connected to the struggle with Kala, and this myth 
may have prompted his assignment to Kalanjara, endorsed by the newly 
invented etymology (nirukti): kalam jaritavan. 

An early historical, though indirect, attestation of the concept of mul- 
tiple incarnations of Šiva is the Junvānī Copperplate Inscription of Mahā- 
Sivagupta (year 57), which belongs to the Mausala/Soma Siddhanta tradi- 
tion (above, p. 143). This inscription informs us that: ‘The embodiments 
of Gahaneša are the sixty-six Rudras, who bestow grace (initiation) and 
who roam about in each yuga.'** The concept of sixty-six manifestations 
is apparently only known to the Jayadrathayamala, which text divides 
them into two lines of gurus (gurupanktis), a set of twenty-eight Sivas and 
one of thirty-eight Rudras.9?7 

The idea of twenty-eight avatāras of Šiva in twenty-eight kalpas seems 
to have developed parallel to the concept of sixty-six Rudras, but, unlike 
the latter, it was a laukika represention without sectarian agenda and 
therefore became widely accepted. It took its cue from and supplanted the 
Pāšupata idea found in the Skandapurana, viz. that there had been four 
incarnations of Šiva in Kārohaņa in the four yugas (of the present kalpa): 
Bhārabhūti, Dindimunda, Āsādhi and Lāgudi, each with four pupils.638 

New ideas like these may have been introduced into Kalanjara by the 
Kalacuris and their contemporaries in the second half of the seventh or 
eighth century, along with forms of institutionalized Saivism. As we have 
seen above (n. 605 on p. 204), the later Kalacuris of Tripurī referred, eguiv- 
ocally, to the Mount Kalaiijara conquered by their ancestors as ‘Sveta’s 
Station” ($vetapada). 


635 For a detailed discussion of this list see Bisschop 2006, 41ff. Šveta's descent is 
mentioned, e.g. in VaP^^ 23.202-205 (= VaPV*** 23.191-93). 

636 Bakker 2000, 8 (Il. 14-16): gahanesasya mūrtayo rudrāh satsasty anugrāhakā yuge 
yuge parivartamanah. 

637 Bakker 2000, 11. The Jayadrathayamala belongs to the Vidya Corpus of Tantric 
Saivism and is devoted to the cults of Goddesses (Sanderson 2009, 45f.). It speaks 
of sixty-six ‘Bhavas,’ who are associated with different levels of Šaiva teaching and 
who are divided into two sets. The first set of twenty-eight Šivas is said to bestow 
both exegesis of the scriptures and, occasionally, initiation (text and information 
kindly provided by Alexis Sanderson). 

638 SPs 167.110-18 and SPs 167.124—29. 
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In keeping with other Purāņas, such as the Kūrmapurāna (quoted 
above, n. 621 on p. 209), the redactors of the RA recension in the ninth cen- 
tury, when they elaborated SP 166, naturally combined the Šveta mythol- 
ogy as found in the S recension with the nirukti that by then had become 
standard, and in this way removed an obscurity from the first redaction 
of the text. They preserved the conception of the four incarnations in Kā- 
rohana though, and, in order to avoid contradiction, it seems that they 
decided not to include the concept of the twenty-eight incarnations and 
Sveta’s role therein. 


THE PASUPATAS AND ŠAIVAS OF THE NILAKANTHA TEMPLE COMPLEX 


To judge by the exceptionally rich archaeological remains on and around 
Kalanjara, the seventh to twelve centuries must have seen an outburst of 
religious and other activity on the hill. T'he reason that so many questions 
could not be answered satisfactorily above is therefore not that there is 
a lack of sources, but rather a lack of scholarly investigations of these 
sources. When our team visited the hill in January 2012 (see frontispiece), 
we were truly amazed by the abundance of material, images, epigraphs and 
building constructions alike, but hardly any of these have been described 
and explored since General Cunningham, though an exception must be 
made for Rajendra Yadav, who reports his findings in two brief articles 
in Prāgdhārā (2002-03, 2009-10). The situation is slightly better for the 
tenth to twelfth centuries when the hill was ruled by the Candellas. Some 
of the inscriptions pertaining to this period, but by no means all, have 
been collected in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum VII. 

On the west side of the hill, along the staircase leading towards the 
Nilakantha Temple, within the fausse-braye of the fortification, we find the 
face of the rock and the wall of the fort embellished by sculptured votive re- 
liefs, images and minor shrines.9?? Several images of Lakulīša testify to the 
prominence of the Pāšupatas on the hill. An instance thereof is presented 
in Plate 39. Above the image is an inscription in eighth/ninth-century 
characters. The inscription reads: érilaku(l)isa|$am?] krayana(ga)rī pra- 
namati.9^" It thus testifies to the presence of a Pasupata community on 
the hill in the eighth century, which was sponsored by a collective of mer- 


chants (krayanagari) 


639 Two of these rock-cut reliefs, (1) showing worshippers before a linga on a pedestal 
flanked by Brahma and Visnu, and (2) worshippers before a linga carried on the 
back of the Bull, have been discussed by Vats 2002. 

640 Yuko Yokochi, in an e-mail to P.C. Bisschop d.d. 29-6-12, reads (first line): *$rīla- 
ku(l)i(ma) (ka?)yanagart pranamati; (second line): para(ma)la(ga).’ 
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Plate 39 
Kalanjara: Nilakantha, Lakulīša 


The important role of this Pa$upata community is confirmed by the 
Kalanjar Stone Inscription of the time of Kirtivarman of AD 1090, 
found in the Nilakantha Temple itself, in which inscription the guru of 
Kirtivarman, Vasudeva—the builder of the mandapa, who had received 
enlightenment (prabodhamahima) thanks to Siva’s grace—extends a 
request for approval to the royal superintendants, the Saivas, whom I 
take to refer to the Saivasiddhantins, as well as the foremost temple and 
other officials and teachers of the Pāšupata.**! 

In this period the hill and fort were part of the kingdom of the Cande- 
llas and it was under their rule in the eleventh century that the majestic 
architecture of the Nilakantha Temple complex was accomplished, a re- 
construction of a preceding edifice. The latter becomes clear from the 
following observations by Rajendra Yadav: 


Findings of twenty-six Siva-lingas, both iconic and non-iconic types, 
[which] are carved in living rock in a row behind the sanctum of 


641 CII VIL, 370 Il. 9-10: tad etad anumanyantam rājašrīkaraņādhipāh | saivah pāšu- 
patācāryavārikapramukhāš ca ye|| 6|| This verse has been interpreted differently. 
The word varika means ‘beggars,’ i.e. mendicants according to Mirashi, (op. cit., II, 
285 n. 6), or ‘temple superintendents’ according to Sircar (quoted in op. cit. III, 370 
n.,5). Unlike Mirashi, but following Katare in EI XXXI, 163, I take the compound 
ending with *"pramukhās not as a Bahuvrihi with $aivah, but as a Tatpurusa. 
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Nilakantha Temple.9?? 


[...] 


A non-iconic Siva-linga is carved in the centre of row depicting 
brahmasütra on the rüdra portion and a four line Brahmi inscrip- 
tion engraved below. A devotee in arijalimudrà is seated to the left 
of the inscription below Šiva-linga (KF 106). [...] The findings of 
this label inscription is very important so far as the dating of Siva- 
lingas and antiquarian remains of Kalanjar fort are concerned. On 
palaeographic grounds, it can be assigned to late fourth to mid-fifth 
century AD. The findings of a group of rock-cut Siva-lirigas at Nīla- 
kantha Temple suggest that this place was an important centre of 
all religious activity in Kalanjar for at least right from the Gupta 
period.649 


Plate 40 


Kalanjara: Lingas in the cave behind the sanctum of the Nilakantha Temple 


Thanks to a photo kindly sent to me by Rajendra Yadav, I could read, 
partly at least, the fifth-century inscription. It names a devotee Harideva 


642 Yadav 2009-10, 77. These lingas in Cave 6 are numbered KF 94 to KF 119. 
643 Yadav 2009-10, 74, Pl. 12 (KF 106). Yadav does not give the inscription. 
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and records that the construction (?) was made for the sake of merit and 
dharma.94 


SUMMARY 


After having acquired a reputation as a suitable place for suicide in the 
pre-Gupta era (MBh), the steep hill of Kalanjara in Gupta times was 
included in the legend of the seven brahmins, who, reborn on the hill 
as deer, ended their lives by starvation (HV). A site on the southern 
side of the hill became associated with this event, known today as Mrga- 
dhārā, and, to judge by the fifth-century graffito found on the face of the 
rock next to it, it attracted a community of Lakuda ascetics from Vidišā, 
followers of the Pasupata saviour Lagudi, who may have lived in one or 
more of the many caves together with other ascetics. Šaiva presence on 
the hill in the fifth century is further attested by several ekamukhalingas, 
a relief of Lakulīša, a row of twenty-six lihgas in cave 6 in the Nilakantha 
Temple, and seals depicting a linga sanctuary. One of the fifth-century 
Siva temples may, according to the (later) Chandi Darwāza inscription, 
have been known as Bhadre$vara. 


Sixth-century sources confirm the continuing importance of the hill by 
confirming the legend of the suicide of the seven deer, who in the Vindhya- 
vāsinī Cycle of the Skandapurana are said to have thrown themselves off 
the cliff. The Maukhari king of Kanauj, Sarvavarman, donated rent-free 
land (agrahāra) to unknown brahmins living in the Kalanjara circle, a 
grant that was reconfirmed by a king of Kanauj in the ninth century. 

The Skandapurana connects the hill for the first time, it seems, with 
the myth of Siva’s devotee Sveta. The latter is saved from Death (Kā- 
la), by Siva’s intervention, which in later versions of the myth yielded the 
standard nirukti: kalam jaritavan. In this connection the Skandapurana 
mentions the holy site of Krodhe$vara, which may or may not have been 
identical to the fifth-century Bhadrešvara. The figure of Sveta develops 
into an incarnation of Šiva in later Purāņa sources. 


After the first redaction of the Skandapurana had been closed, that is post 
AD 650, the hill seems to have undergone an influx of new religious ideas. A 
substantial part of the rich archaeological remains on the hill date from the 
period between Harsavardhana and the arrival of the Candellas in the sec- 
ond half of the tenth century. They testify to a strong Saiva presence—the 
Pāšupata probably alongside the Šaiva Siddhānta. The second redaction of 


644 The inscription on the linga in the front runs: 
[1] hari(de)va(h) (pra)na(mati) [2] palite ... [3] kāritam punyadha [4] 
(r) (ma)yoh 
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the Skandapurana (RA) confirms explicitly Sveta’s association with Kāla- 
njara, making him a singing and dancing Pasupata saint, and it confirms 
the presence of a Krodhe$vara sanctuary on the hill. 

The Kalacuri tradition claims the conquest of the hill, obliquely re- 
ferred to as Šveta's abode, by their ancestors, and these Kalacuris (coming 
from Malwa) may have brought not only new forms of institutionalized 
Tantric Saivism, but also the ancient legend of King Udayana and his 
wife, the Ujjayini princess Vasavadatta, who in this period came to be 
connected to Kalanjara. This emerges from the Brhatkatha version of the 
legend, in which Udayana is said to have committed suicide together with 
his two wives by throwing himself off the cliff. 

To this pre-Candella period we also ascribe the enigmatic figure of the 
carrier, found all over the hill, who is connected with the samanta named 
Vasanta, registered at least three times in accompanying epigraphs. The 
Chandi Darwaza inscription confirms the belief that King Udayana of 
Vatsa once ruled Kalanjara, as he is credited with the foundation of the 
Bhadre$vara temple on the hill. His Minister Vasantaka, known from the 
Udayana plays as the king's vidūsaka, may have been thought to have had 
something to do with the representation of the carrier, but in the present 
state of our knowledge this is no more than speculaton. 


The Myth of Tilottama and Mandalesvara 


Æ Mundesvari Hill % 


MANDALESVARASVAMIN AND THE SKANDAPURANA 


The myth of Tilottama 


Passing Vārāņasī (for which see above, p. 138), we travel 310 km due east 
from Kalinjar in order again to find sixth-century material evidence of 
another story contained in the Vindhyavasini Cycle of the Skandapurana 
(SP III, 259-267), in addition to the legend of the seven deer on Kalanjara 
Hill, namely the Mandalesvara Māhātmya (SP 62.1—53). This Mahatmya 
tells the story of the demons Sunda and Nisunda and the nymph Tilotta- 
mā, also known from the Mahàbhàrata,9^ which serves as an aetiological 
myth of the origin of the caturmukhalinga. 

Tilottama, her creator Brahma, and the other gods assemble in the 
Vindhyas to worship Šiva, but he is invisible at first. Then Šiva appears 
on the scene in the form of a linga. When Tilottama makes her pradaksina 
around him, four faces emerge on the four sides of the linga, which gives 
her the power of sexual desire, the tejas, in fact, that had been stored 
within Šiva ever since he had burnt Madana. Thus the caturmukhalinga 
came into being (along with sexual desire).949 Then Siva says that, 


Because she [Tilottamā], as well as the gods, has circumambulated 
Him in a circle (mandala), this place on Mt Vindhya, which is sacred 
to Him, will be called Mandale$vara, and He will always be present 
here.” 


645 MBh 1.200.18-204.26; Mbh 13.128.1-6. See Bakker 2001. 
646 SP 62.86. 
647 Yokochi’s synopsis of SP 62.27—28: 
abravic ca suràn sarvāms tatredam vacanam śivah | 
yasmād iyam mam yūyam ca mandalena pradaksinam || 27 || 
cakre sarve surašresthāh sthanam tasmād idam mama | 
bhavisyati girau vindhye mandalesvarasamjnitam | 
sāmnidhyam sarvadā hy asmin karisyāmi varapradam || 28 || 
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The story continues, again in the words of Yokochi. 


After sending Tilottamā to the demons, all the gods huddle together. 
They see Paramešvara in their midst, [in the form of another lingal. 
Because He appeared in the midst of the gods while they were hud- 
dling together (pindyamana), He was called Pindaregvara there.945 


A holy place called Piņdāraka is known to the Mahābhārata (MBh 
13.26.54), and other places with this name are known to several Purànas. 
The Pindaresvara at issue, however, must be located in the vicinity 
of Mandale$vara. The word piņdāra means (Šaiva) mendicant, and the 
etiological myth told in the Skandapurana probably refers to a local 
linga that was worshipped by Šaiva ascetics. 

'The place where our text locates these two lingas is in the northern 
part of the Vindhyas, since Tilottama is said to go to the south to find 
the two demons in the foothills of the Vindhya (vindhyapadesu).9^? The 
hypothesis I would like to advance, in which I follow the earlier suggestion 
by Yokochi, is that both lingas are to be situated on the Muņdešvarī Hill— 
the Mandale$vara being the ancient caturmukhalinga preserved on the site 
near the main temple, and the Pindare$vara being one of the dozens of 
5th-7th-century lingas that are scattered all over the hill.999 In order to 
substantiate this hypothesis we should take a closer look at the remains 
on Munde$vari Hill. 


Muņdešvarī Hill 

The hill near the village of Ramgarh, on whose top (height 184m) the 
so-called *Mundeévari Temple’ is found,9?! belongs to the northern spurs 
of the Kaimur Range, the eastern branch of the Vindhyas. It is situated 
in the Kaimur District of south-west Bihar, 70 km SE of Varanasi, 170 km 
SW of Patna, 60km NW of Rohtasgarh on the River Son, and 8km SW 


648 Yokochi’s synopsis of SP 62.36-38: 


atha sampresayitvā tu devatas tām tilottamām | 

ātmānam piņdayāmāsur devās te sarva eva hi|| 36 || 

kah kah katama āyāta ihādyeti surarsabhah | 

tato madhye sthitam bhüyas te "paáyan paramešvaram || 37 || 
pindyamanesu devesu yasmān madhye samasthitah | 
piņdārešvara ityeva tatrāsāv abhavat tatah || 38 || 

649 SP 62.41cd, 62.42a; Yokochi 2013b, 116f. 

650 Yokochi (2004b, 88 n.28) writes in her thesis: "Maņdalešvara and Piņdārešvara 
have not yet been located in the Vindhya mountains. One of the candidates is the 
Muņdešvarī Temple built atop of a hill situated close to the village of Ramgarh to 
the southwest of Bhabua, District Kaimur, Bihar.’ Cf. Yokochi 2013b, 115ff. 

651 'The present-day main object of worship in this temple is a fragmentary image 
of the Goddess, named Muņdešvarī, which has given the temple and the hill its 
modern name: Muņģdešvarī Hill. This image is a later accretion to the temple. 
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Plate 41 
Muņdešvarī Hill and surroundings 


of Bhabua. The present octogonal temple has attracted the attention of 
scholars since the days of Francis Buchanan, whose description was used 
(plagiarized would be a better description)®? by Montgomery Martin in 
his Eastern India, which appeared in 1838. Buchanan, who surveyed the 
districts of Bihar between AD 1807 and 1814, reports that his description 
is based on the drawings of a painter whom he had sent up to the place, 
which might have been in January 1813.99? A print based on this was 
included in Eastern India (Plate 42). Earlier, a drawing of the temple 
was made by Thomas Daniell, who probably visited the site in February 
1790,95 and whose engraving, published in 1808, might have been known 
to Buchanan (Plate 43).696 

As can be derived from both pictures, the temple was largely covered 
by a mound of rubble overgrown with plants and trees. The site was ex- 
cavated by the ASI after a visit by Theodor Bloch in 1902.95" Bloch was 
also the first to report on the inscription found here. 


652 See Neuss 2003, 533 n. 7. 

653 Nuess 2003, 533 (based on Oldham 1926). Martin Eastern India I, 456: ‘I could not 
conveniently visit the place, but sent a painter, who drew the most remarkable part. 
The temple, now very ruinous, has been an octagon supported by four columns 
(E)? 

654 Vol. I, opposite p. 474 (Pl. V). 

655 Nuess 2003, 533 (based on Archer 1969). 

656 The drawing was engraved by Thomas and his brother William and published in 
Antiguities of India, December 1808 (Archer 1980, 235). 

657 Bloch in ASI Annual Report 1902-03, 42f. Neuss 2003, 533f. 
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Plate 42 Plate 43 
Buchanan: sketch AD 1818 Daniell: drawing AD 1790 


[...] Among the débris the second half of an inscribed stone has 
been found, the first half of which had been sent to the Indian Mu- 
seum, Calcutta in 1891. This stone is dated samvatsare trimsatitame 
karttika-divase dvāvimšatitame (year 30, the 22nd of Karttika) which 
must be referred to the Harsa Era, thus corresponding with 635 
A.D.658 


The two halves of the stone have been combined and were first edited 
and published by R.D. Banerji in Epigraphia Indica IX (1907-08). This 
Mundesvari Inscription of the Time of Udayasena: the Year 30 has gone 
through five editions altogether,9?? but in spite of the work done by these 
excellent epigraphists, there is room for improvement. I have presented a 
new edition, translation and interpretation of this inscription in Bakker 
2013. 

Before discussing the inscription in more detail, however, a few words 
should be said about the temple. Joanna Williams gives the following 
assessment: 


Fragments at the site extend from the sixth century until the eighth 
or later. On stylistic grounds the surviving octagonal shrine should 
belong to the first half of the seventh century. [...] The octagonal 


658 Bloch in ASI Annual Report 1902-03, 43. 
659 R.D. Banerji 1907-08, N.G. Majumdar 1920, P.K. Agrawala 1987, P.R. Srinivasan 
1991, J. Neuss 2003. 
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plan of Munde$vari may illustrate the same search for variety that 
takes the form of paricaratha and stellate plans at Sirpur.960 


Plate 44 Plate 45 
Daniell: drawing AD 1790 Maņdalešvara linga 


The interior of the temple consists of a central pavillion supported by four 
rucaka pillars and encircled by a pradaksinapatha, which enshrines a tall, 
c. 13th-century caturmukhalinga.961 


The Insciption of Udayasena, Year 30 


The hill, temple, surrounding débris and the inscription have been thor- 
oughly examined most recently by Jürgen Neuss (2003). Neuss subscribes 
to the almost universally accepted theory that dates the architecture of 
the present temple to the first half of the seventh century.96? However, 


660 Williams 1982, 166f. Cf. EITA II.1, 119: ‘If the foundation inscription refers to the 
Harsa era, yielding a date of A.D. 636, the temple stylistically can be assigned to 
the same period.” 

661 EITA II.1, 119. 

662 Neuss 2003, 543. 
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Neuss rejects one piece of evidence used to endorse this theory, viz. the 
alleged contemporaneity of the temple and the inscription.96? Neuss's ar- 
gument is twofold. 1) Refering to Asher, he argues ‘that there is thus no 
basis to connect the date of our inscription with any known era. 2) 
A detailed palzeographic investigation leads him to the final observation 
that, 


As the Munde$vari record still uses the older tripartite ya, I would 
suggest that the Munde$vari Inscription must have been engraved 
between A.D. 570 and A.D. 590, and that the script shows influences 
from writing habits developed in Western India. 


I subscribe tentatively to Neuss's analysis and would therefore propose 
to date the inscription to the second half of the sixth or early seventh 
century. It follows that the otherwise completely unknown Mahasamanta 
Udayasena was a feudatory, not of Harsavardhana, but of the Maukharis 
of Kanauj, and, most likely, ruled during the reign of Avantivarman. The 
inscription is not the foundation charter of the main temple itself, but it 
testifies to a historical process in the second half of the sixth century, in 
which the building of a new religious complex on the hill was in full swing. 
In order to facilitate further discussion, I give here my translation of the 
inscription. For the Sanskrit text and a philological analysis the reader is 
referred to Bakker 2013. 


Success! 

In the thirtieth year, at the twenty-second day of Karttika; here, at the 
above year, month and day—within the reign of the illustrious Mahasa- 
manta, Mahapratihara, Maharaja Udayasena—after having requested the 
permission of the head of the community (kulapati), Bhanüdayin (7) ,°°° 
and the Temple Council, General Gomibhata has commissioned the build- 
ing of this accommodation as part of the Vinite$varamatha, in order to 
increase the merit of his father, mother and himself. 


He has made an assignment to the temple of the illustrious Narayana of a 
pala of lamp oil and two prasthas of rice for the daily food-offering (to the 
deity), permanently, for as long as sun and moon exist, to be taken from 
the storeroom that belongs to the temple of the illustrious Mandale$vara- 
svamin. 


663 Neuss 2003, 535. 

664 Neuss 2003, 534f. Cf. Asher 1985, 133: ‘In the ancient written documents of eastern 
India, time was almost invariably marked according to the regnal year of a current 
monarch.’ 

665 Neuss 2003, 538. 

666 For this reading see Bakker 2013, 269f. As has been remarked by Sanderson (e-mail 
15-2-2012), the beginning with bha suggests a Pasupata name, but no satisfactory 
interpretation has suggested itself. 
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(And) to the Temple Council he has given the means, such as cows, offer- 
ings, garlands and food, at the value of fifty dinaras, meant collectively for 
the regular set of various observances for the sake of the illustrious feet of 
Mandale$varasvamin. 

Having learned so, there should not be a disruption of what has thus been 
assigned, neither by future incumbents nor by the ascetics. 

The one who, having thus been informed, acts otherwise, will live in hell 
with great sins. 


Thus [...] 
And it has been declared, 


O YUDHISTHARA, zealously protect the land, whether it has been 
given by yourself or by others. O foremost of the landlords, protection 
is superior to giving. 


General Gomibhata made three donations altogether, for which he had to 
make two formal requests, one to the head (kulapati) of the Vinite$vara- 
(matha), and the other to the Temple Council (devanikaya). 

'The task of the Devanikaya may have been to supervise and administer 
the temple properties on the hill and that of the Mandale$varasvamin 
temple complex (devakula) in particular. General Gomibhata may himself 
have been a member of this council, if we consider the people who are 
reported to sit on such a council. To this effect the Talešvara Copperplate 
Grant of Dyutivarman provides information." The latter grant was made 
at the request of the Mahasattrapati Trata and the Devanikaya, ^which 
was headed by the minister Bhadravisnu, the governor of the fort, the 
officer in charge of the king's betel-box, the custodian of the sacrificial 
fire, and the head of the royal guard.'065 

Gomibhata needed the permission of kulapati Bhanudayin for his first 
donation, viz. accomodation or housing (matha) for the ascetics, since 
that was to be built on the premises of the Vinite$varamatha. The word 
kulapati signifies ‘head of a community. Because the community here is 
defined as that of a matha, a likely interpretation is that the kulapatī is 


667 EI XIII No. 7, 109-21: Two Talesvara Copperplates by Y.R. Gupte (1915-16). 
These two copperplates were found in Talešvara in the Almore District, United 
Provinces (modern Uttarakhand). Though they appear to be forgeries, they are 
actually documents pertaining to the period ‘between the middle of the 6th and 
second quarter of the 7th century’ (Gupte op. cit. 113), i.e. to the same period to 
which the Mundesvari Inscription belongs. 

668 EI XIII, 115 ll. 6-8: rajadauvarikagnisvamikarankikakotadhikaramikamatyabhadra- 
visnupurahsarena ca devanikayena vijfiapitam, which is rendered by Gupte as: ‘pre- 
ceded by royal doorkeepers, the attendants of the sacred fire, the karankikas, the 
superintendent of the female (temple) slaves, the minister Bhadravisnu.’ 
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the Mahant or abbot of the community of ascetics (tāpovanikas) of the 
Vinītešvaramatha.*? 

He needed the approval of the Temple Council for his second donation, 
viz. a daily offering of lamp oil and rice meant for the Narayana Temple 
(devakula), since this was to be taken from the storeroom (kosthikā) con- 
nected to the Mandale$varasvamin Temple. How this was paid for remains 
unclear, unless we assume that the third donation to the Temple Council 
was considered to be sufficient to cover the costs of this as well. 

His third donation to the Temple Council, for which he also needed 
approval, was meant for the worship of Mandale$varasvamin himself and 
is said to have had a value of 50 dīnāras. For this amount he provided the 
means needed for worshipping the deity, such as milk (a cow), food and 
garlands.970 

'The inscription attests to the existence, by the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, of a main Šaiva temple complex, called Mandalegvara. Connected to 
this temple was a storeroom, which could also supply the daily offerings 
for a minor Vaisnava sanctuary dedicated to Narayana. In addition, and 
possibly closely connected to the Mandalesvara complex, was a monastery 
of Saiva ascetics, called Vinītešvaramatha. Whether there was a temple 
or shrine of Vinite$vara cannot be deduced from this inscription with cer- 
tainty, but the existence at the time of such a temple is very likely indeed. 
The monastery or/and its temple was headed by Bhànüdayin. 


THE SITES OF MUNDESVARI HILL 


The Temple of Mandalesvara 


Although the great majority of the remains on the Muņdešvarī Hill date 
from the sixth to the eighth century, as observed by Joanna Williams 
(quoted above), there is a significant number of artefacts that can be 
dated to the fifth to sixth centuries. Krishna Deva observes in EITA II, 
119: 


Among the architectural members lying loose around the temple are 
fragments of four pillars, the tallest about 11 ft. high; these are plain 
Rucaka pillars carved with an unornamented semicircular medallion 
and a short octagonal section on the bharana. These need not be 


669 Cf. Vallabhadeva ad Raghuvamša 1.94, who glosses kulapatinā as āsramaguruņā. 
Parallels for this usage are also found in Cambodian inscriptions (Coedés 1937-66) 
K.95, K.309, K.362. 

670 For discussion of our conjected reading vicitrakarmāntatantra* (regular set of var- 
ious observances) in 1. 10, see Bakker 2013, 271. 
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Plate 46 
Muņdešvarī Hill seen from the South 


of the same date as the temple inscription [taken to be AD 636 by 
Krishna Deva, H.T.B.). 


The same may apply to the Rucaka pillars that form the central pavillion 
within the temple, in which the present caturmukhalinga with four uniform 
faces is installed. 

Among the original pieces Neuss adduced are ‘an elaborately carved 
door lintel and another lintel with a latābimba showing a head of Siva.’®7! 
'To these we may add some fragments which, in our view, could well belong 
to the fifth to sixth centuries: a fragment of a doorway with guardian and 
a fragment of an ornamented pilaster (Plate 47), as wel as a Candrašālā, 
with Skanda holding a cup and a cock (?), and another niche with a seated 
ascetic figure holding a cup and a khatvānga (Plate 48). 

Most important to our present concern, however, is that the site has 
preserved an old caturmukhalinga (Plate 49), which resembles in size and 
shape the present one in the temple (Plates 44, 45), and which may have 
been its predecessor. The image is extremely worn and therefore im- 
possible to date exactly, but the contours of four distinct heads are still 


671 Neuss 2003, 543 Plates 6 and 7. 

672 Deva 1990, 161. Cf. Neuss 2003, 546 n.37: "This caturmukhalinga seems to be 
the model for the one which is at present in the temple and which most likely 
is a substitute for the former.' Unlike the linga presently installed in the temple, 
however, the old caturmukhalinga shows four different faces, significant for its early 
date and in conformity with the description in SP 62.16—24 (see also Yokochi 2013b, 
114-17). 
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Doorframe with dvārapāla Ornamented pilaster 


Plate 47 
Muņdešvarī: architectural fragments 


Skanda with cock? Figure with khatvanga 


Plate 48 
Muņdešvarī: architectural decorations 
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discernible. We conjecture that this is the Mandale$varasvamin mentioned 
in the inscription. 


Plate 49 
Mundesvari: old caturmukhalinga & detail 


Vinītešvara 

The hill contains other 5th-6th century remains, of which the most im- 
portant ones seem to have belonged to what Neuss calls site A, *about 
half way up the hill just a few meters to the north of the stairway' (see 
Plate 46). Neuss gives the following description. 


'The entrance to this open space is flanked by two small pillars. At the 
eastern end of this platform-like space there is a pit in which several 
rock-cut architectural members, either heavy pillars or lintels of an 
old temple, are lying buried. At other places stone slabs which could 
once have been parts of a roof are found. On the hill slopes to the 
north and the east a number of dressed rocks as well as numerous 
old bricks are strewn. All these remnants indicate that once a stone 
temple and some brick building must have existed in this place.97? 


The relatively early date of this site is warranted by a linga and an in- 
scription. The ekamukhalinga is today stored in the main temple on top 
of the hill (Plate 50), but Neuss reports that on his first visit in January 
2001 he still saw it in situ." 


673 Neuss 2003, 559. 
674 Neuss 2003, 546. 
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Plate 50 
Muņdešvarī: Ekamukhalinga of site A 


I agree with Neuss (op. cit. 547 and Plates 9 to 12) that: 'Stylistically, the 
ekamukhalinga at site A doubtlessly reflects the Gupta school of art.” 


Close to site A, along the staircase, is a large image hewn into the rock 
of a six-armed Bhairava in striding pose, holding a elephant's hide above 
his head (Plate 51). At his left leg lies a dog and further on to his left 
sits Parvati, who turns her head away in fright." A terminus ante quem 
for this sculpture is provided by a graffito written below the figure (Plate 
52), reading priyarigu pranamati, which is dated by Neuss to the middle 
of the seventh century.976 

It is very likely that this site A represents what remains of the 
monastery of Šaiva ascetics, Vinītešvaramatha and the little temple of 
Vinītešvara, in which the ekamukhaliriga may have been enshrined.®”” 


675 For this type of Bhairava image and its (political) significance see Mirnig 2013, 
334f. 

676 Neuss 2003, 560. Cf. Salomon 1976, 105: ‘The characters are late Brahmi of about 
the 7th century A.D.’ 

677 Cf. Neuss 2003, 547. 
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Plate 51 
Bhairava near site A 


priyangu praņamati 


Plate 52 
Inscription below the Bhairava image 
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Plate 53 
The Skandapurana research team at site B 


The Tapovana 


On the opposite slope a steep footpath leads ‘to a large flat rock out- 
cropping on the west side of the hill, about three quarters of the way up 
overlooking the plain below’ (Plate 53).975 This is Salomon's and Neuss's 
site B (see Plate 46). 
The proximity of the main sanc- 
tuaries on the one hand, and the 
inaccessibility of the site on the 
other, made this spectacular out- 
crop with adjacent (shallow) rock 
shelters an ideal hide-out for as- 
cetics. It may have functioned as the 
Plate 54 tapovana where the tāpovanikas of 
Graffito at site B the Vinite$varamatha retreated for 
their meditation and left their graf- 
fiti, datable ‘to about the late sixth or early seventh century A.D.,97? such 
as this specimen, reading upacārutapa (Plate 54). 


upacarutapa 


678 Salomon 1983, 73. Cf. Meister 1981, 77. 

679 Salomon 1983, 74f. Ibid. 73f.: "The inscriptions at site B are in two sub-groups, 
one on a triangular rock on the inner portion of the outcropping, the other on 
a large flat rock farther out on the outcropping. Altogether at site B there are 
9 inscriptions in shell characters, 14 in ornate Brāhmī, and a few fragments and 
graffiti in standard Brāhmī.” 
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Narayanadevakula 


The material remains on MundeSvari Hill are predominantly Saiva. The 
reference to a Narayana temple (devakula) on the hill in the inscription 
has therefore created much confusion. Due to a wrong construction of 
the Sanskrit in the inscription, Neuss even speaks of a Narayanadevakula 
matha (op. cit. 540), which leads him to conceive of the main temple as ‘a 
pancayatana complex,’ which would turn this ‘matha’ into ‘a subsidiary 
shrine of the main temple’—all this in order to solve the alleged problem 
‘that we know of no vaisnava artefact found on the hill’ (ibid. 549). Why 
Gomibhata would make a special donation to a subsidiary shrine of the 
main temple is herewith not explained. 

We can alleviate the problem to some extent by recording that, in 
addition to the Visnu figures in the two sarvatobhadra-stambhas on the 
entrance path to the main temple,** we have found two images of Visnu 
which may date to the period of the inscription. One of them is among 
the debris within the premises of the main temple; it leans on a Siva linga 
(Plate 55). The image is four armed, both upper hands have broken off, 
but the lower hands hold the āyudha figures of cakra and gadā. 


> a 7 ietu 
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Visnu leaning on a linga 


Plate 55 
Muņdešvarī Hill: Visnu Image 


680 See Neuss 2003, 549, Pls. 15-17. 
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Another four-armed Visnu was found near site A. Both upper arms are 
broken off completely, but the lower arms rest on the figures of Cakra and 
Gada, both on their knees, in devotional pose. On the front of the base is 
a kneeling devotee (Plate 56). 


Visnu Figure at the base of the Visnu image 


Plate 56 
Visnu image near Muņdešvarī Hill site A 


On the left side of the base is a figure seated in European posture, who 
is holding something in front of him. We conjecture that this sculpture 
might have been a votive offering or the donation of a grateful devotee. 

On the basis of the combined evidence of inscription and images, we 
conclude that the hill contained a Visnu or Narayana sanctuary, either on 
the top near the main temple, or on the eastern slope near site A. 


CONCLUSION 


This is as far as epigraphy and archaeology can take us. It cannot tell us 
why ascetics and pilgrims flocked to this hill in great numbers, or why 
the site was considered holy. The answers to these questions are partly 
provided by the Mandalesvara Māhātmya, which we quoted above (p. 221). 

'The textual and archaeological evidence presented indicate that the 
Muņdešvarī Hill was a thriving centre of early Saiva activities from the 
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Plate 57 
Muņdešvarī: Lakulīša on lintel 99! 


second half of the sixth century onwards. A charming old myth was given 
a sectarian Šaiva twist, and its dissemination by way of the Skandapurāņa 
may have contributed to the fame of the hill and its central sanctuary, 
Mandale$vara. An increasing number of pilgrims visited the holy site, and 
from the income generated the sacred complex could expand, so much so 
that a storehouse and a governing body were required. The population of 
ascetics increased accordingly and was organized in a monastery of some 
sort, a matha. At least one temple of Narayana was integrated into the 
complex. 

The Saiva ascetics in the sixth and seventh centuries would for the 
greater part have been Pāšupatas, and their patron saint, Lakulīša is 
present in a lintel to welcome them (Plate 57). This lintel, like many other 
major images, has been removed from the site and is presently stored in 
the Patna Museum. 

Once the hill had established its reputation it began to attract the pat- 
ronage of the elite. Gomibhata exemplifies this development, and we have 
suggested elsewhere that the Vinite$vara temple may have been founded 
by someone named Vinita, who may have ruled from the nearby Rohita- 
giri, Rohtasgarh.°°? 


681 The website of the AIIS, s.v. Mundesvari, gives the following specifications: ‘ca. 
600-625 CE, buff sandstone, 27 x 54cm, architectural fragment, presently located 
at: Patna Museum, Acc. No 54094, Negative No 485.94.’ 

682 See Bakker 2010. In inscriptions of the Tunga dynasty, ruling in the tenth century 
as feudatories of the Bauma-Kara kings of Orissa in the Yamagarta-mandala in 
the Dhenkanal District of Central Orissa, this dynasty of petty kings claims that 
its ancestor, named Vinita, came originally from the Rohitagiri. 

Another possibility is that the Matha was named after the Pa$upata ascetic who 
founded it. Above we came across a Rāši ascetic called Vinita who was active at 
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Plate 58 Plate 59 


683 684 


Muņdešvarī: Skandamātr Muņdešvarī: Skanda 


The inscription and earliest archaeological material on the hill belong to 
the period in which we date the composition and first redaction of the 
Skandapurana, that is, when North India became united again, for the first 
time since the fall of the Gupta empire, under the Maukhari rulers, whose 
homeland was in the nearby valley of the River Son. It is the period in 
which the Šaiva movement is beginning to organize itself through sectarian 
settlements or mathas in centres of pilgrimage that are on the rise, such 
as Varanasi, Kalanjara, or the western Bhadre$vara (Rishikesh). Manda- 
le$vara may have been another hub in the emerging network of Pasupata 
ascetics, important enough to deserve a Mahatmya of its own in one of the 
movement's greatest literary productions, the Purana of Skanda. There are 


the end of the seventh century (p. 149). 

683 The AIIS website s.v. Mundesvari, gives the following specifications: ‘ca. 600-625 
CE, Buff sandstone Standing figure, 88 x 63cm, presently located at: Patna Mu- 
seum, Accession No 54048, Negative No 486.5.’ The other (adopted) son of Parvati, 
Gaņeša, is sitting at her feet. Next to him is an unidentified figure who may be 
Nandin, who in SP 22.20-22 is adopted by Parvati as her son. The mother hands 
over to her son a toy instrument. 

684 The Patna Museum Catalogue gives the following specifications (p. 44f.): ‘Kartti- 
keya seated on peacock, light buff sand-stone, Arch. 6003, 65 x 42cm, seventh 
century AD. 
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several images of this god on the hill, such as the one in which he sits on 
the arm of his mother (Plate 58), and another where he proudly rides his 


peacock (Plate 59). 


The success of the holy place attracted more patronage during the 
reign of King Harsavardhana of Kanauj, witness the remains of the octago- 
nal temple, which replaced the original Mandalesvara temple in the first 


half of the seventh century. 


What we have presented above are ar- 
guments in favour of a theory. This 
theory would gain in strength consider- 
ably if we could find out more about 
the Mahasamanta Udayasena of the in- 
scription on the one hand, or the em- 
bedding of the Tilottama myth of the 
Skandapurana in the local religious build- 
up of the Mundesari Hill on the other. 
I have searched for sculptural evidence 
that could endorse such embedding, in 
addition to the ancient caturmukhalinga 
named Mandale$vara. Could the architec- 
tural fragment shown in Plate 60 be in- 
terpreted as the beautiful nymph Tilo- 
ttama while gracefully circumambulating 
Siva 2685 


Plate 60 
Mundešvarī: Tilottamā? 


685 This is part of an architectural fragment of which the website of the AIIS gives the 
following specifications: ‘ca. 600-625 CE, buff sandstone standing figure, 30 x 38 
cm, presently located at: Patna Museum, Acc. No 54047, Negative No 486.4.’ The 
panel next to this image, which seems to be unconnected, contains a Nāga deity. 


Goddesses from the East 


Æ Bangarh or Kotivarsa *& 


in cooperation with Yuko Yokochi 


INTRODUCTION 


We conclude our journey through the world of the Skandapurana in the 
east. After a brief note on the possible place of composition of our text, 
Varanasi, our survey began in Kuruksetra, the westernmost area covered 
by the Purana. Via Hardwar and Kalinjar, we reached Munde$vari Hill in 
Bihar in the previous chapter. From Tilottama’s Mandale$vara, we travel 
c. 500km further eastwards until we come to the present-day village of 
Gangarampur in the Dakshin Dinajpur District of West Bengal (India). 
As will be argued below, a historic site near this village can be identified as 
Kotivarsa. The glorification of Kotivarsa and its goddesses is the last Ma- 
hātmya in the Skandapurana, found in the second half of chapter 171.956 
Herewith we reach the eastern limit of the geographical area encompassed 
by our text, situated 81km north-east of the army camp of King Harsa 
in Kajurgira on the Ganges, the site where he reportedly met the Chinese 
pilgrim Xuanzang (see above, p. 97). 


BANGARH OR KOTIVARSA: THE MATERIAL EVIDENCE 


The Damodarpur Copperplate Inscriptions 


In April 1915 a set of five copperplates was discovered while constructing 
a road near the village of Damodarpur, 13 km west of Phulbari Railway 


686 SPpn 171.78—137. This Mahatmya is inserted after the myth of Mount Krauūca. 
SPpn 171.1-77 tells how Skanda runs a race with Indra around Krauūca. He de- 
stroys the mountain and brings it back to life. Indra acknowledges Skanda's great- 
ness. The Māhātmya answers Vyāsa's question as to how Samkara became the 
leader of the Matrs and who these Mothers are. SPgn 172 continues with the myth 
of Indra clipping the wings of the mountains. 
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Station in the Dinajpur District of what is now Bangladesh (see Plate 
6).957 These documents record the legal execution of land transactions 
under the Imperial Gupta dynasty, two under Kumaragupta I (Nos. 1-2), 
two under Budhagupta (Nos. 3-4), and the last one, No. 5, issued under a 
Gupta king whose name (of two syllables) has been lost, and which has 
been, consequently, much debated. The opening of this 5th inscription 
runs as follows. 


On 5 Bhādra in the year 224—when the Paramadaivata, Parama- 
bhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, the illustrious ...gupta was reigning 
over the earth, and when in the Kotivarsa District—thriving thanks 
to the government of Devabhattaraka Maharajaputra, command- 
ing the infantry, cavalry and elephants, who had been elected by 
that venerable (king) to the position of viceroy in the province of 
Pundravardhana—(when thus in the Kotivarsa District) the prefect 
Svayambhudeva, who had been appointed in this (office) by that 
(viceroy), was leading the administration of the capital together with 
the venerable mayor ...pala, the merchant Sthanudatta, the chief 
artisan Matidatta, and the first secretary Skandapala—a request was 
made by a man of good family hailing from Ayodhya, Amrtadeva.655 


Various restorations have been proposed for the illegible Gupta name: 
Budha?, Visņu”, Upa?, Bhanu’, or Kumaàra?,99? but we have argued 


687 Basak in EI XV (1919-20), 113; Sircar in SI I, 332. Confusion about the findspot 
is caused by the editors of the revised edition of CII III (1981), when they describe 
the findspot as lying in ‘West Dinajpur District, West Bengal’ (p. 282), which 
would imply India. 

688 Text based on EI XV, 142f. and SI I, 347f. (emended). Basak (EI XV, 142) reads 
this date as G.D. 214 (— AD 533/34). 


sa(mva) 200 20 4 bhadra di 5, 
paramadaivataparamabhattarakama(ha)rajadhirajaéri = = gupte prthivīpatau, 
tatpādaparigrhīt( a)(sya) puņdravardhanabhuktāv upari(kamahārāja)sya (mahā)- 
rājaputradevabhattārakasya hastyasvajanabhogenanuvahama(na)ke ko(tiva) rsavi- 
salye) ca tanniyuktak(a) (1) ha visayapatisvayambhudeve adhisthanadhikarana(m) 
arya(na)gara(sresthi) = = pala-sarthavahasthanudatta-prathamakulikamatidatta- 
prathamakayasthaskandapala-puroge (sam) vya(vaha) rati, 
ayodhyakakulaputraka-amrtadevena vijriapitam( |) 

689 Gupta 1974-79 I, 48f.; CIL III (1981), 361; Sircar SI I, 346 n. 5. Willis 2005, 145 n. 68 
assigns the inscription to Budhagupta and argues for an earlier date for this in- 
scription. He tentatively proposes the reading ‘154,’ but admits that this date ‘does 
not fit the case anymore than 224.' Another argument advanced by Willis to assign 
the Damodarpur Inscription No. 5 to Budhagupta is that the title paramadaivata 
(found in the inscription at issue) is favoured by Budhagupta.' This argument is 
nullified by the fact that, on the one hand, this title is not found, to the best of my 
knowledge, in any other Budhagupta inscription from elsewhere (in the Shankarpur 
Copperplate Budhagupta is called paramadeva), and, on the other hand, this title 
is also bestowed on the Imperial Kumaragupta in the two Damodarpur inscriptions 
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(above, p. 58) that the most likely candidate would be Visnugupta, being 
the last king of Magadha of the Imperial Gupta dynasty known to us. 
These five documents offer a unique opportunity to monitor continuity 
and change in the administrative bureaucracy and (religious) economic 
activity on the local and regional levels over a period of one century (AD 
444—543). The administrative continuity can be rendered as follows. 


THE IMPERIAL GUPTA ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL 


prthivt Paundra bhukti Kotivarsa visaya  adhisthana 
No. G.S./A.D. king governor prefect mayor 
1 124/444 Kumaragupta Cirātadatta Vetravarman Dhrtipala 
2 128/447 Kumaragupta Cirātadatta Vetravarman Dhrtipala 
3 163% /482  Budhagupta Brahmadatta - - 
4 — Budhagupta Jayadatta Šaņdaka Ribhupāla 
5 224/543 ...^gupta maharajaputra | Svayambhudeva ...°pāla 

Figure 11 


Administrative machinery in Gauda 


This survey shows that under Kumāra and Budhagupta the office of 
uparika-mahārāja (governor/viceroy) in Pundravardhana remained in the 
hands of the Dattas. During the reign of the last Gupta, however, this of- 
fice was given to the maharajaputra, replacing the Datta family who had 
held this office for at least half a century. It tells us that by the time of 
the last of the Imperial Guptas the empire had shrunk so much that the 
crown prince (mahārājaputra) or ‘viceroy’ (devabhattāraka) had to con- 
tent himself with a provincial post.9?! The office of visayapati (prefect) of 
Kotivarsa District seems to have changed hands with every new emperor. 

On the local level, on the other hand, in the eponymous district capital 
Kotivarsa itself, power remained in the hands of the Pala clan, which held 
the office of nagarašresthin (mayor) for about one century. The adminis- 
tration of the town also remained remarkably stable. In addition to the 
mayor, its three-headed governing board consisted during one century of 
a distinguished merchant (sārthavāha), artisan (kulika) and administrator 


that belong to this ruler. T'his title is therefore characteristic of the Damodarpur 
inscriptions rather than of Budhagupta (cf. Virkus 2004, 154 n. 394). 

690 The date of this inscription is just Sircar's conjecture (SI I, 332). Only the figure 3 
is clearly visible. Basak conjectured 60 (EI XV, 135). These conjectures have been 
accepted in CII III (1981), 336. 

691 Cf. Gupta 1974-79 I, 369. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION IN KOTIVARSA 


nagarašresthin sārthavāha kulika kāyastha pustapāla 

No. mayor merchant first artisan first secretary registrar 

1 Dhrtipala Bandumitra Dhrtimitra  Šāmbapāla Rsidatta 

2 Dhrtipāla Bandumitra Dhrtimitra  Šāmbapāla Rsidatta 

3 

4 Rbhupāla Vasumitra Varadatta Viprapāla Visnudatta 
5 ... ?pala9?? Sthanudatta Matidatta Skandapala Gopadatta 

Figure 12 


kotivarsadhisthanadhikarana 


(kayastha). The latter office remained in the Pāla family, which clan also 
produced the nagarasresthins for a hundred years, whereas in the repre- 
sentation of the merchants and artisans we see a gradual shift from the 
Mitras to the Dattas. The Dattas served the city administration also on a 
lower level, since they kept the register office (pustapala) for one century, 
sharing it with the Nandins.9?? 

Finally, constancy is also suggested by the price of fallow (khila) gov- 
ernment land, which remained remarkably stable during one century at 
a rate of three gold coins (dīnāras) for one kulyavapa.9?^ Even if we al- 
low for a decrease of gold content in the coinage of the Gupta kings after 
Skandagupta (i.e. "inflation"),99? this fixed price testifies to a remarkable 


692 Although all authors since Basak (EI) have filled in this name as Ribhupala (Rbhu- 
pàla), this is not very plausible, see below, p. 246. 

693 The registry in the five Damodarpur inscriptions: No. 1: Rsidatta, Vibhudatta, 
Jayanandin; No. 2: Rsidatta, Jayanandin; No. 3: Patradasa; No. 4: Visnudatta, Vi- 
jayanandin, Sthanunandin; No. 5: Naranandin, Bhatanandin, Gopadatta. 

694 Sircar 1966, 165: ‘An area of land requiring one kulya measure of seed grains to 
be sown.’ In Damodarpur inscription No. 3 the price seems to have been lowered 
to two dīnāras, but here there is uncertainty. Basak remarks (EI XV, 136 n.2) 
that ‘the word dvaya was at first omitted, but was inscribed probably afterwards 
at the bottom.' Could this have been caused by the fact that the registry officer 
in charge, Patradasa (see above, n.693 on p. 244), was new to the profession and 
lacked the backup of a family tradition? Cf. Virkus 2004, 157. 

695 The analysis by Maity 1960 (266-68) shows that the percentage of gold in the coins 
of Narasmhagupta is 65.0—78.896, Kumaragupta II 70.596 and Visnugupta 63.696 
(gold coins in the Indian Museum in Kolkata). See also Maity 1961 (cf. Gupta 
1981, 4: Visnugupta coins with 4396 gold in the Bharat Kala Bhavan). The gold 
coin ascribed to a ‘Kumaragupta III’ with 50.9% gold falls outside the series given 
by Maity. We think the existence of an imperial Kumaragupta III spurious (see 
Willis 2005, 140ff.). We are grateful to Ellen Raven for her support in this difficult 
matter. 
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local stability. 

The Damodarpur copperplates examined show few signs of an ap- 
proaching end to Imperial Gupta power. Close reading, however, reveals 
small variations that seem to indicate great changes in the overall polit- 
ical reality of Northern India and to point to the perilous confinement 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty to the provinces of Magadha and Gauda. 
One such indication is the replacement of the Dattas as governors of the 
Pundravardhana bhukti by the emperor's son (mahārājaputra). Along with 
this shift goes a militarization of the post of governor/viceroy, as appears 
from the fact that in the 5th Damodarpur inscription it is explicitly stated 
for the first time that the viceroy exercised his powers by commanding the 
infantry, cavalry and elephants (hastyasvajanabhogena). 


In all five documents the purchase of land is made for religious purposes. 
The payment in gold coins (dīnāras) indicates that we are concerned with 
the religious activities of the elite. But here we can observe a conspicuous 
shift in objective. The two purchases under Kumaragupta’s reign were 
made by brahmins to perform their ritual obligations, the Agnihotra and 
the five Mahayajfias.996 The third purchase, under Budhagupta, was made 
by a village headman (grāmika) for the sake of providing residence to 
some brahmins. However, the fourth document, dating also from the reign 
of Budhagupta, records a transaction made by the lord mayor of Koti- 
varsa himself, Ribhupala (Rbhupala), who purchased land in order to build 
thereon two temples (devakula) and appendant storerooms (kosthika), one 
for Kokamukhasvamin,®” and one for Svetavarahasvamin. These (Vaisna- 
va) deities were imported from Nepal, where Ribhupala had earlier made 
donations to them.*?5 The wide appeal of these two deities is not only 
proven by Ribhupala's devotion, which, after it had earlier brought him 
to Nepal, made him bring both deities to the neighbourhood of his home 
town in Gauda,*%? but also from the fifth document, in which a man of 
good family (ayodhyaka-kulaputraka) from Ayodhyā, the former city of 
Saketa,’°° Amrtadeva was allowed to purchase 5 kulyavapas of land for 15 
dīnāras for the sake of one of these two deities, Švetavarāhasvāmin and 
his temple.” 


696 Willis 2009, 97ff. 

697 Kokāmukha (SPgn 110.5), or Kokavaktra, is a servant of Skanda who fights with 
Varaha's son Vrka; the latter is a boar in the myth as told in SPgn 109-10, since 
it is addressed as Šūkarešvara in SPpn 109.16. For a possible relation of this Kokā- 
mukha and the t?rtha Kokamukha see Granoff 2004, 135f. 

698 Sircar 1971, 275—281; Willis 2009, 92f. 

699 The two temples, it seems, were located somewhere in the district, but outside 
Kotivarsa town (atraranye). 

700 Bakker 1986, 1ff., 33. 

701 Willis 2009, 92—94. 
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Just like the name of the reigning Gupta king, the name of the naga- 
rašresthin in the Damodarpur inscription No. 5 is uncertain. The family 
name, Pāla, is just readable, but the preceding two syllables are hard to 
decipher. Basak and Sircar (followed by Michael Willis) conjecture ribhu’, 
which would make this mayor the same as the nagarašresthin Ribhupala 
who is mentioned as the founder of the temple of Švetavarāhasvāmin in the 
Damodarpur inscription No. 4.0? However, the names of all other officials 
in inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 are different and the nagarašresthin in the 
inscription of the time of Budhagupta (No. 4) is not called Arya. Therefore, 
and in view of the date which, however we read it, is considerably later, it is 
a dubious matter to fill in the illegible part of the Pala name in the No. 5 
inscription with a name taken from the Budhagupta inscription No. 4. 
The ārya-nagarašresthin of the Damodarpur Copperplate Inscription No. 5 
may have been a son or other member of the Pala family in Kotivarsa, 
thus continuing a family tradition over one century. 

Who was this deity Švetavarāhasvāmin? This question has been ad- 
dressed by Sircar and Willis: he is an iconographic type of Varaha, Vi- 
snu's incarnation as the Boar.’°? The original (adya) temple of this deity 
stood, as Damodarpur Inscription No. 5 informs us, in Nepal (himavac- 
chikhare).'/% Amrtadeva's land donation was meant for repairs to and 
worship ceremonies at the temple in the Kotivarsa district./° 

However, another question remains: What's Svetavarahasvamin to 
him, a kulaputraka from Ayodhya, or he to Svetavarahasvamin, that he 
should provide for him, a deity in a foreign country? Had he the motive 
and the cue for passion? 

The family of Amrtadeva may have migrated from Ayodhya to Koti- 
varsa earlier and have settled there for reasons of its own. One of the 
reasons may have been that Gupta officials were forced to leave the newly 


702 EI XV, 138f., 142; Sircar SI I, 337, 347; Willis 2005, 145 n. 68. 

703 Sircar 1971,275ff., Willis 2009, 95ff., 282 n.58: 'In its early history at least, the 
white form of Varaha would appear linked with the Vajasaneya.' The White Boar 
may be identical to Yajnavaraha, described by Rao 1914 I, 135 (on the authority of 
the Vaikhanasagama): ‘This form of Varāhamūrti has to be of white complexion, 
and should have four arms, two of which are to carry the $ankha and the ca- 
kra; the figure should be seated upon a simhasana, with the right leg hanging 
down [lalitasana] and the left resting upon the seat; it should be clothed in yellow 
garments and adorned with various ornaments.’ The cosmic boar, Yajnavaraha, is 
said to embody all sorts of divinities in the Harivamša 31.21—30 (cf. MtP 148.67— 
77, and SPgn 97.39). The idea goes back to the (Vedic) cosmic boar (emüsa), being 
a form of Prajapati in SBr. 14.1.2.11, and TaiSa. 7.1.5.1 (see Gonda 1969, 138f.). 
Agrawala 1963, 29 refers to a concept of Pafica-Varahas in which Sveta-Varaha is 
identified with Sūrya. 

704 See Sircar 1971,275ff. 

705 These are discussed in Willis 2009, 92ff. 
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established Maukhari kingdom, because, at the time of Amrtadeva, Ayo- 
dhya in all likelihood no longer formed part of the Gupta empire. 

Or, maybe the answer should be looked for in what connected the two 
cities: a system of navigable rivers, the Sarayu-Ganga-Punarbhava basin. 
Kotivarsa may have functioned as the gateway to Gauda, and Pundra- 
vardhana in particular. Commercial relations may have continued to exist, 
regardless of the new political reality. An office in the local administration 
remained reserved for the merchants (sārthavāhas) till the very end. 

Another, admittedly less tangible, aspect of Amrtadeva’s devotion to 
Visnu as the divine Boar may be found in the symbolic power of the Vara- 
ha imagery. In the face of disaster, when it looks as if the existing order 
is falling apart, the rescue of the earth by the Boar is an article of faith 
that provides hope. T'his motivated Dhanyavisnu to execute the will of his 
fallen brother Matrvisnu and to erect the great Boar on the battlefield of 
Eran, even under the very eyes of Toramana the Hun, as we have discussed 
above (p.31). An ‘Empire of Faith,’ so to speak, although Faith could not 
save the Empire. 

Similar faith may have motivated Amrtadeva, when he saw that the 
kingdom of the Guptas had virtually come to an end and the throne 
of the personification of the Boar, the Gupta emperor Visnugupta, was 
tottering. After the fall of the Guptas, official faith shifted from Vaisna- 
vism to Saivism, and Kotivarsa developed into a famous centre of Goddess 
worship, as we will see below. 


The Bangarh excavations 


As to the identification of Pundravardhana with Mahasthangarh in the 
Bogra District of Bangladesh, scholars have unanimously followed Cun- 
ningham's early suggestion. 06 

Kotivarsa is identified with a site called Bangarh to the north of the 
village of Gangarampur, situated on the river Punarbhava, a tributary 
of the Ganges, in the South Dinajpur District of West Bengal (India)— 
an identification also secured by archaeology.?" The ancient city is known 


706 E.g. CII III (1981), 284. Cunningham in ASI Report 1879-89, Vol. XV (1882), 
110. This is the Pun-na-fa-tan-na of Xuanzang (Beal II, 194f.). The identification 
is corroborated by the Mahasthan Fragmentary Stone Plague Inscripion found at 
Mahāsthān and featuring the (Prakrit) name 'Pudanagala” (Skt. Pundranagara) 
(SI I, 79f.). For excavations in Mahasthan see e.g. Gill 1999; Rahman 2000; Salles 
2001, Lefēvre & Boussac 2007. Pundravardhana (like Kotivarsa) figures in early 
lists of the Šākta sacred sites (see Sanderson 2009, 225 n. 507). 

707 Goswami 1948, 2; CII III (1981), 285. A copperplate of the 9th regnal year of Mahi- 
pàla I (c. AD 997) found at this site (EI 14, 1917-18, No.23), which records a grant 
of a village in the Gokalika Mandala in the Kotivarsa visaya in the Pundravardha- 
na bhukti, underscores this identification (cf. Yokochi 2013a, 320). Two copperplate 
inscriptions of Madanapāla have also been discovered from Rajibpur (Bangarh), 
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Plate 61 
Rajabart Mound (Devikota Citadel) within the fortified area of ancient 
Bangarh/Kotivarsa on the Punarbhava River 


by various names, such as Kotivarsa/Kotivarsa, Sonitapura, Banapura and 
Umaàvana.'05 The old city, the so-called ‘fortress area,’ was explored by 
Alexander Cunningham (1879-80), who observed: 


The fortified portion of the old city consisted of three distinct parts sepa- 
rated by broad ditches, and surrounded by massive earthen ramparts. The 
citadel, which the people call Devikot, is about 2,000 feet square [= 186 m?], 
and is so filled with dense jungle that it is quite impossible to penetrate 
any distance inside except in the very hottest weather, when the grass and 
underwood have been burnt, and the tigers and leopards have sought shel- 
ter elsewhere. [...] To the north of Devikot is a walled enclosure about 
1,000 feet square [= 93 m?], and to the north of this is a second enclosure 
of about the same size. Both of these are surrounded by massive earthen 
ramparts and broad ditches. At the north-western corner of the northern 
enclosure are the ruins of the shrine Sháh Bokhāri, standing on the top of 
a lofty mound, which was certainly the site of a great Hindu temple. Here 
I found brick walls and many fragments of moulded bricks, together with 


which record land grants in the Kotivarsa visaya (Mukherji 1999, 63; Sanyal 2010, 
111f.). Also see Sanderson 2001, 7 n. 4. 

708 Purusottamadeva's Trikāņdašesa 2.1.17abc: devikoto bāņapuram kotīvarsam usa- 
vanam| syāc chomitapuram cātha; Hemacandra's Abhidhānacintāmani 4.43bcd: 
devīkota umāvanam | kotivarsam bāņapuram syāc choņitapuram ca tat|| Purusotta- 
madeva flourished during the first half of the 12th century, contemporaneous to 
Hemacandra (1088-1172) (Vogel 1979, 331f.). According to Vogel, ‘there can be 
little doubt about his having been a Bengali by birth and a Buddhist by creed’ 
(ibid., 332). Cf. Goswami 1948, 2. 
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Plate 62 
Excavations at the Rājabārī Mound 


six stone pillars of Hindu workmanship.”0% 


The so-called Rājabārī Mound or ‘Devikota’ (Citadel) was the subject 
of excavations conducted by K.G. Goswami from 1938 to 1941.'! ‘The 
Rajbari mound, measuring 106 m N-S and 91m E-W and surrounded by 
a brick fortification wall, was seen to have five occupation levels (called 
"strata" by the excavator, dating from the 3rd century BC to medieval 
times.”!! The archaeological examination of Kotivarsa (Bangarh), as 
recorded in the excavation report by Goswami, further shows that the site 
was occupied from early historic stratum IV ('Šunga period’), through 
strata III and II to the ‘medieval period’ (stratum I)."!? It does not show 


709 ASI Report 1879-89, Vol. XV (1882), 95f. Cf. Buchanan's report in Martin 1838 
III, 661f.: ‘I first examined the citadel, which is a quadrangle of about 1800 feet 
[7549 m] by 1500 [= 457 m], surrounded by a high rampart of bricks, and on the 
south and east by a ditch.’ It seems that Buchanan calls the ancient city ‘the 
citadel,’ whereas Cunningham's ‘citadel’ or Devikot apparently corresponds to the 
Rajabari Mound in the centre, called by Buchanan *a large heap of bricks, said to 
have been the Raja's house' (op. cit. 662). See Plate 61. 

710 Goswami 1948; EIA II, 47. 

711 EIA II, 47. 

712 Goswami 1948; EIA II, 47. 
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a break after the Gupta layers (Stratum III), but rather a continuity 
from the Sunga to the Pala periods, thus corroborating the stability that 
we found at the administrative level of the city. The oldest ‘stratum’ 
represented by ‘a ring-well, stone beads, silver punch-marked and copper 
cast coins and terracotta figurines,’ goes back to the 3rd century BC 
(stratum V). 
For our present purpose it is important 
to observe that a substantial number of 
terracotta plaques depicting female fig- 
ures (goddesses) were found, mainly in 
stratum IV (some cast from the same 
mould),'!3 as well as terracotta female 
figures in the round, ‘in different lev- 
els, higher as well as lower,’ described 
as ‘very crude and of a primitive na- 
ture.'714^ ‘The fourth stratum of Ban- 
garh shows distinct signs of the pros- 
perous condition of the town. The city 
had by then a brick built wide rampart 
wall (10’ 8” wide). It had drains, cess- 
pits, and residential buildings, made of 
burnt bricks of a very large size.'”!* 
Plate 63 In brief, though the dating is im- 
Vārāhī tmage found near the precise and the excavations are clearly 
Shih Dart aite (Bangert) preliminary, they evince the origins of 
a prosperous town that is represented 
in the Damodarpur inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries."!6 
'The religious centre of the town, however, seems to have been located 
900 m north-east of the Rajbari, outside the ‘citadel area,’ around the 
mound called today Shib Bari (Šivabārī), where many images have been 
found. They are collected in a shed at the site. The great majority of 
those images are datable to the Pāla period, among which are several 


713 Goswami op. cit. pp. 20f. See Plates XIX a & b, XX 2a, XXI b 1-5. 

714 Goswami op. cit. pp. 22f. See Plates XXI a 2, 7. Cf. Bautze 1995; Ahuja 2005. 

715 Goswami op. cit. p. 34. 

716 Goswami assigns stratum III to the Gupta Period, ‘which is manifest from the 
find of terracotta and other objects in association with it. The peculiarity of the 
buildings of this level is that the houses were built of thin walls with roofs of tiles. 
Another class of massive structure of this period was found in Tr. 1. But that was 
probably meant for some other purpose. Ordinarily the rickety variety was more 
in general use. The special associated objects of this stratum are the tiles of the 
thatch or roof for the house, stamped pottery with the design of lotus and conch- 
shell, and the oval shaped round bottomed pottery vases of medium size etc.” (op. 
cit. p. 38) 
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many-armed (ferocious) goddesses, but a slighty older image shows a 
goddess with animal head, probably Vārāhī, holding a sword and shield 
in her right and left upper hands, a cup in her left lower hand, and what 
seems to be a fish in her right lower hand (Plate 63). 


KOTIVARSA IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Vaisnava sources of the Gupta age 


As we observed above, support for Vaisnavism in Kotivarsa, more in par- 
ticular for the cult of Švetavarāha, may have been politically motivated 
under Imperial Gupta rule. As such it was in competition with local god- 
dess worship and emerging Saivism. Kotivarsa appears for the first time 
in the Sanskrit literature of the Gupta age under the name Šoņitapura, 
"Blood City. In this context the town is connected with a conflict be- 
tween Saiva and Vaisnava forces, centring around the mythological Bàna, 
the demon king ruling the city. In the episode found in the Harivamša and 
Visnupurāņa,'!" it is told how Krsna and his companions attack Bana 
and his demons in this city, in order to rescue the captured Aniruddha, 
Krsna's grandson. Since Bāņa was a devotee of Šiva and had attained the 
state of his Ganapati (HV 106.6), Šiva, Skanda, and their retinue fought 
in league with Bana against Krsna.'!* 

Furthermore, a goddess Kotavi appears in the episode in order to pro- 
tect the demon Bana from Krsna's fatal attack, which indicates that Kota- 
vi should be regarded as the tutelary deity of the city Sonitapura/Koti- 
varsa.”!9 She appears naked in front of Krsna. Krsna reproaches Bana and, 
shutting his eyes, casts his cakra onto Bana and cuts off a thousand of his 


717 HV 106113, ViP 5.3233; cf. BhagP 10.59-60. 

718 This episode resembles a similar attack on the city of Varanasi by Krsna as told 
in the ViP 5.34 and BhagP 10.63. As in the latter case, this fight between Bana 
and Krsna seems clearly to reflect historical rivalry in the late Gupta age between 
Vaisnavism and Saivism (see SP II A, 26f.). 

719 HV 112.97; she is called daiteyavidya in ViP 5.33.36. In BhagP 10.60.18 her name 
is Kotarā ( but 'Kotavī' in several variant readings) and she is called mata. Kotavi 
appears twice in the episode. T'he reference to her first appearance in order to pro- 
tect Skanda from a fatal blow by the cakra of Krsna (HV 112.49) is problematic. 
Her appearance is very abrupt and it is difficult to understand what is happen- 
ing; many manuscripts add several different passages around this verse. Moreover, 
Pradyumna fights with Skanda and puts him to flight without this goddess's in- 
tervention in the ViP and BhagP. The passage referring to her second appearance 
(HV 112.97-99), though also containing some textual problems, fits better into the 
immediate context and has corresponding descriptions in ViP 5.33.36 and BhagP 
10.60.18. 
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arms (HV 112.100-105). Then Šiva intervenes to save Bāņa's life. Local 
goddess worship is, as we have seen, attested by archaeological evidence 
going as far back as the Sunga period. It will be further corroborated for 
the sixth and seventh centuries by our Skandapurana. 


Kotivarsa and the Skandapurana 


Skandapurana 68.1—9 describes how a series of goddesses, who had sprung 
from her body in SP 64.1929, are placed by Kaušikī (an ectype of Parva- 
tī to be identified with Vindhyavasini and the main subject of SP III) in 
various countries and cities. One of them is the goddess Bahumamsa, who 
is stationed in Kotivarsa (SP 68.7c). This Bahumamsa plays a prominent 
role in the Kotivarsa Mahatmya as found in chapter 171 of Bhattarai's 
edition of the Skandapurana (SPpy 171.78-137). The textual transmis- 
sion of this Mahatmya is complicated and discussed in Yokochi 2013a. 
Here we will limit ourselves to a brief outline, in which some repetition 
is unavoidable. A critical edition of the two recensions of this Mahatmya 
prepared by Yuko Yokochi is presented for the first time in an Appendix 
to this chapter. 

The Kotivarsa Mahatmya (KoM) is preserved in the two main re- 
censions, S and RA, although only S, is available for this part of the S 
recension. The text, comprising the second half of chapter 171, belongs 
to the last part of the Skandapurana, which was substantially altered and 
expanded at the time of the major revision that brought into being the 
archetype of the RA recension. This alteration comes to the fore in the 
first half of the Mahatmya, which contains the foundation myth.’?° The 
text found in the RA recension is about twice as long as that in the S 
recension. In the second half of the Mahatmya, which contains the Ma- 
hàtmya proper, the RA recension runs parallel with S.7?! According to 
our dating of both recensions,”* the S version of the Māhātmya reflects 
the post-Gupta situation around AD 600, whereas the altered RA version 
represents the period in which Kotivarsa was part of the Pala kingdom of 
the ninth century. ?? 

The foundation myth in the first half of the Kotivarsa Mahatmya in 
the S recension has one element in common with the story of Šoņitapura 
in HV and ViP, namely that the town is said to have been occupied by 
demons (daityas). These demons, however, are not led by Bana, but by 


720 KoM(S) 1-23 and KoM(RA) 1-56; SPpn 171.78-116ab. 

721 KoM 24-44; SPgn 171.116cd-137. The verses after KoM 42c, including the 
colophon, are missing in the RA recension. This omission is probably due to an ac- 
cidental loss of some folios, since verse 42ab continues in the middle of the following 
Prahlada myth cycle in this recension. 

722 Discussed above, p. 137 and p. 138. 

723 Majumdar 1971, 101-31. 
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Haimakunda, and their expulsion from the city is effected not by Krsna, 
but by the Mothers under the authority of Šiva. The story is briefly as 
follows (KoM(S) 1-23). 

In reply to Vyāsa's question as to how Šiva had become Lord of the Mothers and 
who these Mothers are, Sanatkumara tells of the genesis of the Mothers. 

Brahma once performed the Samdhya ritual by the side of a vast mass of 
water in the east (pürvamahodadhi) during one crore of years (varsakoti)."?* 
After finishing his ritual, he founded a city in that beautiful region (tasmin ramye 
pradege) and declared that the people who will live there will become invincible 
and remain forever young. After Brahmā had gone home, demons headed by 
Haimakunda came to live in this city. They oppressed the brahmins and destroyed 
their rituals. The gods complained to Brahma and together they go to a forest 
in the Himalaya mountains in order to see Bhava (i.e. Šiva). 

Here they see Gaurī (i.e. Pārvatī) practising tapas. As a result of the power 
of her asceticism, all the gods are transformed into women. Asked by Šiva why 
they have come, the gods complain about the oppression by the demons and 
beg him to reinstate their manhood. Siva orders them to approach the demons 
as women, because the demons can only be killed by women. Their manhood 
will be reinstated after having created embodiments of their female forms, which 
embodiments will become the Mothers. 

'The gods asked him to create a female embodiment of himself, whereupon 
Siva creates the Mother Rudràni and, assuming a deformed form, the second 
Mother Bahumāmsā. At Siva’s command the following Mothers come into being: 
Visnu creates (1) Vārāhī and (2) Vaisnavi. (3) Brahmi was born from Brahma, (4) 
Šarvāņī (= Rudrāņī) from Šamkara, (5) Kaumārī from Skanda, and (6) Māhendrī 
from Indra. The greatest of the Mothers was born from Vrsadhvaja (i.e. Siva), 
viz. (7) Bahumāmsā. Subsequently, thousands of Mothers—Vayavya, Vāruņī, 
Yāmyā, Kauberī, Mahākālī, Āgneyī, and so forth—issue from the bodies of the 
other gods, each being the female counterpart of their male origin. 

Thereupon these goddesses go to the town (of Kotīvarsa) and kill the demons. 


When we collate the S version of the foundation myth with the story as 
told in RA the following changes can be noted. 

(1) The gods are transformed into women at Umavana ‘Uma’s forest,’ 
which is mentioned as one of the names of Kotivarsa by Hemacandra 
(n. 708 on p. 248). There is no reference to Parvati's tapas. (2) The gods 
who are transformed into women enter into Šiva's belly and are emitted 
from Šiva by means of Angiras’s intervention. The introduction of Angiras 
into the story suggests an influence of the Atharvavedins in the region. 7? 


724 Udadhi or mahodadhi is usually translated as ‘the sea, the ocean,’ and purvamaho- 
dadhi may mean ‘the eastern ocean,’ i.e. the Bay of Bengal. The reason to take the 
word literally here is that the Brahmaputra River, whose epithet is Lohita, is also 
designated as udadhi in MBh 3.215.22. See below, n. 727 on p. 254 and Chaudury 
and Sircar in EI 29, 151. Yokochi 2013a, 304-06 discusses the possibility that 
the daughter (kanya) of Lohita, who is mentioned as one of the Mothers of Skanda 
(MBh 3.215.22, 3.219.39), may have been a forerunner of the goddess Bahumamsa. 

725 See Schmiedchen 2007, 361f., for the copperplate inscriptions that record some land 
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(3) The standard seven Mothers in the S recension become the unusual five 
Mothers (Brāhmī, Rudrāņī, Kaumārī, Vaisnavi and Vārāhī). Bahumāmsā 
disappears not only in the foundation myth, but also in the following Mā- 
hātmya.”2% On the other hand, the total number of the Mothers seems to 
have increased, including several names that are not derived from male 
counterparts, such as Vrddhapramatr, Mrsika, and, last but not least, 
Cāmuņdā (KoM(RA) 50-51). (4) Šiva as the husband of the Mothers 
is described in a Bhairava form with many arms, legs, faces and bodies, 
carrying a skull-bowl and wearing a wreath of severed hands, feet and 
heads (KoM(RA) 46-47). 


In the following second half of the Māhātmya, Šiva comes to bestow 
favours on the Mothers. He himself will remain present in Kotivarsa as 
Hetuke$vara. Bahumamsa, who had been leading the Mothers and killed 
the demons with her lance (süla), is represented by the Šūlakuņda. Chaga- 
la, a goat deity, and Kumbhakarna are the doorkeepers of the Mothers, 
and the female devotees who worship the Mothers in secret rites (rahasya) 
will become Yoge$varis. 

From the text summarized above and presented in the Appendix 
it can be concluded that in around AD 600 the main (male) deity of 
Kotivarsa is Siva Hetukesvara, who might have been represented by a 
linga,"?" but the worship of goddesses, called the Mothers, is paramount. 


grants to the Atharvavedin Brahmins in the Pāla period. An account of the trans- 
mission or revelation of the Brahmayamala scripture (see below, p. 257), narrated 
in its first chapter, may be relevant to this element. This account incorporates 
twenty-eight individuals from various castes and regions, of which four are Ātha- 
rvana brahmins; these four are all disciples of Padmabhairava and three of them 
come from Madhyadeša (Hatley 2007, 228-232, Table 4.8). 

726 The two references to Bahumamsa in KoM 31b and 32b are changed into different 
readings in the A MSS; they are lost in R, along with many verses before and 
after KoM 31 and 32. The variant readings of A might be due to an accidental 
corruption but, taking into account the disappearance of this name in Part 1, they 
are more likely due to intentional alterations made at the time of the composition 
of the hyparchetype of the RA recension. Cf. Yokochi 2013a, 314. 

727 As he is grouped with the Mothers and called their leader, it is also possible that 
he was represented in an iconic form, flanking the image of the seven Mothers (cf. 
Hatley 2007, 58). The sanctuary of Hetuke$vara was rebuilt several times in the 
Pala period, as seems to be attested in (1) Parbatiya Plates of Vanamālavarman 
of Prāgjyotisa in Assam, middle of the 9th century (EI 29, No. 20 by Chaudhury 
& Sircar, vs. 24). The king, who was a Paramamāhešvara, rebuilt the temple of 
Hetuka-Šūlin that had fallen down, patita (EI 29, 154 vs. 24). However, compare 
Yokochi 2013a, 315, who doubts whether the temple in Kotivarsa is implied. The 
inscription contains a reference to the river Brahmaputra as Lohityasindhu (EI 29, 
135). (2) Syan stone slab inscription of Nayapala, c. AD 1027-43 (EI 39, No. 7, by 
Sircar). The inscription mentions many temple constructions by a king (probably 
Nayapāla). It testifies to the establishment of the Šaiva Siddhānta in Kotivarsa 
(Yokochi 2013a, 315). 
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We find the births of the seven Moth- 
ers in accordance with the standard 
Saptamātrkās: Brahmi, Sarvani, (i.e. 
Māhešvarī), Kaumārī, Vaisnavi, Vārā- 
hī, Māhendrī (i.e. Aindrī), and Bahu- 
mamsa who takes the position of Ca- 
muņdā. These seven are put in verses 
KoM(S) 19-20 in an order that cor- 
responds to the regular iconography, 
which, again, shows that this descrip- 
tion is consciously based on the stand- 
ard icon of the Seven Mothers. We 
think that the passage owes its signifi- 
cance to the fact that it is the earliest 
textual reference to the standard Seven 
Mothers, notwithstanding the fact that 
images testifying to this iconography 
have made their appearance since the 
fifth century, having their roots in ear- 
lier groups of goddess images of the 
Kusana period.'?5 


The figure of Bahumamsa deserves 
some further attention. Her prominent 
status in the Kotīvarsa Māhātmya sug- 
gests that Bahumamsa represents a 
goddess worshipped locally as a tute- 
lary deity of Kotivarsa. Her position 
corresponds to Cāmuņdā in the stand- 
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Plate 64 
Camunda type of image 
(Bahumāmsā/Carcikā?) found near 
the Shib Bari site (Bangarh). 
Pāla period 


ard Seven Mothers and she must have been a goddess similar to Cāmuņdā, 


728 


No doubt there would have been other Šaiva sanctuaries in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The list of twenty-eight incarnations of Šiva (see above, p.214) men- 
tions Dandin (probably a corruption of Dindin) Mundigvara (cf. SP 34.44a) as the 
twenty-fifth incarnation, who is said to have been born in Kotivarsa in VaP^^ 
23.208-211 (~ LiP 1.24.114c-117b, ŠiP Satarudrasamhità 5.37-38). This passage 
mentions Chagala and Kumbhakarna, known from KoM 39, as two of the four sons 
of this incarnation who will attain mahesvaram yogam here. 

Van Lohuizen 1990, 13. Three panels of the Seven Mothers located in Udayagiri 
Caves IV and VI, in which some emblems can be recognized in two of the panels, are 
datable with relative certainty to about AD 400. See Harper 1989, 75—79, Figs. 16— 
30. A group of five images, probably some of the Seven Mothers of this type, housed 
in the Baghbhairava Temple at Kirtipur in Nepal, may be attributed to the fourth 
century (Pal 1974, 129, Fig.215; Harper 1989, 74—75). For the development of 
the idea of the standard Seven or sometimes Eight Mothers, see Harper 1989 and 
Pannikkar 1997. 
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who is usually represented as having an emaciated and dreadful appear- 
ance and as being horrific in nature. The statement that Šiva assumed 
a deformed shape to create her underlines her ugliness, and her dreadful 
nature and appearance are apparent from an adjective qualifying her as 
an embodiment of the destruction of the world in KoM(S) 17e. The ap- 
pellation Bahumamsa may be taken to mean ‘Well-fleshed Lady’ or ‘Lady 
who eats much meat,' but it seems very likely that this name was given to 
her as a euphemism, referring to her emaciated appearance and the fact 
that she received animal sacrifices on a large scale. She must have been a 
wild goddess.”29 

Bahumamsa may thus have been the local variant of a popular type of 
Mother Goddess that became known as ‘Camunda’ in later iconographic 
texts by convention. This observation is based on the fact that the name 
‘Bahumamsa’ is completely omitted from the later RA version of the Ma- 
hatmya, while, on the other hand, the name of Camunda figures therein, 
although not in the same position.” 

As Alexis Sanderson observes, Kotivarsa is ‘one of the set of eight 
Ksetras, or primary sites of the Goddess, venerated in our earliest sources' 
and also, in some texts, one of the eight Smagana sites.”3! In conformity 
with this observation, the Kotīvarsa Mahatmya describes the place as ‘dear 
to the Mothers’ and ‘an eminent Smagana’ (KoM 40). 


729 In KoM 33 Siva promises Bahumāmsā: ‘The lovely Mandākinī that is called Prati- 
kūlā [i.e. the Punarbhava], that river will flow here carrying a stream of blood 
(rudhiraughavati) owing to you.’ Geographically speaking, the red colour of the 
river is probably due to the river flowing back at high tide in the rainy season, which 
is sometimes (in South India) regarded as the menstruation of the river goddess. 
'The composer of the Mahatmya may have attributed the colour to Bahumamsa's 
killing of the demons. The practice of animal sacrifices may have reinforced this 
image. 

730 The name Bahumamsa disappears from textual and archaeological sources. The 
Bangarh stone inscription of the time of Nayapāla (Sircar 1973-74, 1980-82) refers 
to the goddess as ‘Carcika,’ whereas in many Šaiva texts the goddess in Kotivarsa is 
called 'Karņamotī' (see Yokochi 2013a, 312f.). The research of Gudrun Melzer has 
convincingly shown that: "The Dinajpur region (Uttar Dinajpur, Dakshin Dinajpur 
and the Dinajpur district in Bangladesh) seems to have been a stronghold of Cā- 
munda worship. It is also the region where several multi-headed and multi-armed 
Bhairava images have been discovered. The provenance of at least 24 Camunda 
images can be traced to this region’ (Melzer 2009, 142). Melzer's use of the name 
*Camunda' for these images, however, is based on the later iconographic convention; 
for most of these images we do not know how the deity that they represent was 
addressed. 

731 Sanderson 2001, 7 n. 4. Hatley 2007, 63 (BraYā 84.81): prayāgā varuņā kollā atta- 
hāsā jayantika| caritraikamrakan caiva kotivarsam tathastamam || 81 || For identi- 
fication of these places see Sanderson 2001, 7 n. 4 and Hatley 2007, 232-34. 
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The Mātrtantras or the seven Yāmalas 


That goddesses play an important role in the Skandapurana is known from 
SP III. And that the Pāšupata movement had close links with goddess wor- 
ship from an early beginning has been discussed above, p. 171. However, 
that the Skandapurāņa makes explicit mention of a genre of texts out- 
side the epic/puranic tradition, texts that are concerned with the 'secret 
(rahasya) rituals of Mother worshippers and are, by and large, at odds 
with the Pa$upata tradition, that is surprising in its uniqueness. In the 
Prolegomena to the first volume of the Skandapurana edition we noted 
the following: "The SP does however show awareness of Tantric Šaivism of 
some sort. See especially the intriguing reference to and list of what are 
called matrtantras in SPgn 171.127-131ab.'732 

Here follows a translation of Šiva's address to Bahumāmsā and the 
other goddesses (KoM 34-38). 


I ALONG with Brahma, Visnu and the sages rich in asceticism, 
we will compose divine and holy Mātrtantras, (which teach) the 
supreme procedure of sacrifice to the Mothers, according to which 
you will be worshipped. These Tantras of yours, such as the Brahma, 
Svayambhuva, Kumara-yamala, Sarasvata, Gandhara, Aisana, and 
Nandi-yāmala,'** along with thousands of others, will come into be- 
ing, and people will make oblations to you in accordance with them. 


Y Ou, O goddesses, will fulfil the wishes of and grant divine powers to 
those who worship you, and you will possess divine yoga. And those 
women who always make offerings to you in esoteric rituals (sara- 
hasyatah), they will become Yogešvarīs, beautiful and possessed of 
divine power. 


We follow Sanderson in his interpretation of this passage to the effect that 
we take the seven Matrtantras mentioned to be seven Yamala-tantras, of 
which five are known by name from later Tantric literature.” It seems 
that at least one of the texts mentioned is still extant, though probably 
not in its most original form, namely the Brahmayamala, which is also 


732 SP I, 4n.9. 

733 The two references to Yāmala in KoM 35b and d are both changed or corrupted 
in the R and A recensions: vàyukam in R and vamanam in A in 35b; ?vardhanam 
in both R and A in 35d. 

734 SP I, 4 n.9. Sanderson 2001, 7 n.4: ‘I propose that yāmalam in 128d [= KoM 
35b] is to be understood with all (sarvasesataya), so that the titles indicated are 
Brahmayāmala, Svayambhuvayamala, Kumārayāmala (= Skandayāmala), Saras- 
vatiyamala, Gandharayamala, ĪSāņayāmala and Nandiyamala. Of these seven, all 
but the Svayambhuvayamala and the Gāndhārayāmala are found in the scriptural 
lists of Yamala-tantras known to me.” 
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known as the Picumata./?? There are various texts going by the name of 
Brahmayamala, but the oldest of them is the one which is preserved in a 
Nepalese manuscript dating from AD 1052.736 

'This Yamala has been the subject of a thorough study, and has partly 
been edited by Shaman Hatley in an unpublished dissertation."” Central 
to this Yamala is the cult of Yoginis, and as such the text claims to 
belong to the Vidyapitha division of the Bhairavatantras. With this sort 
of text we leave the Atimarga tradition of the Pa$upata and enter a new 
phase in the development of Saivism, the Mantramarga. Evidently the 
region around Kotivarsa, i.e. Gauda, was a hotbed in which this new 
division could develop, when local variants of goddess cult accommodated 
to burgeoning forms of Tantric Saivism. 

'This poses the question of the relative date of the Brahmayamala vis- 
ā-vis our Skandapurana. This question has been carefully investigated by 
Hatley, who comes to the following conclusion. 


Significant uncertainties thus surround both the absolute and rela- 
tive chronologies of the Brahmayamala, further complicated by the 
fact that the text appears to have multiple strata. It does seem highly 
likely that the BraYa, in a form close to that preserved in its oldest 
Nepalese codex, existed at some point in the eighth century, while 
I see no grounds for ruling out a seventh-century dating, especially 
for the older portions of the text. This period in fact appears quite 
plausible. The possibility that some form of the BraYa existed in the 
sixth century also merits consideration, especially given its mention 
in the old Skandapurana, while it is also not impossible that the 
BraYā continued to develop into the early ninth century; this possi- 
bility depends upon the dating of sources such as the Laghusamvara 
and Tantrasadbhāva.'** 


Regarding the provenance of the Brahmayamala Hatley is equally cau- 
tious, admitting that: ‘At the present juncture, I would assert little more 
than that the text seems unlikely to herald from the far south or far north 
and northwest of the subcontinent.'^?? 

In view of the evidence of the Kotivarsa Mahatmya in the Skandapura- 
na, it appears possible to go one step further and advance the hypothesis 
that the early beginnings of this and similar Matrtantras is to be sought 


735 For the meaning and significance of this name see Hatley 2007, 243ff. 

736 National Archives in Kathmandu accession no. 3-370. Petech 1984, 44. NGMPP 
Reel no. A 42/6. Palm-leaf. Date verified as Sunday, 12 January, 1052. 

737 University of Pennsylvania, 2007. The dissertation is accessible through 
UMI/ProQuest (http: //www.proquest.com/en-US/default.shtml). 

738 Hatley 2007, 228. For this text see also Tórzsók 2011, 359f. 

739 Hatley 2007, 228. 
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for in Gauda, more or less contemporaneous with the composition of the 
Skandapurana. In the days when Gauda was asserting itself in the political 
arena of Northern India at the turn of the 7th century, while Saganka was 
being settled in his capital Karnasuvarna 150 km south of Kotivarsa—after 
having broken away from the rule of Kanauj, having usurped the Later 
Gupta domains in Bengal, and having conquered Magadhā (see above, 
p. 89)—it seems plausible in our view that at this juncture of history a 
new self-awareness gave a boost to domestic religious trends, which would 
come to dominate the centuries to come. It may have been the reason 
why the Aryamanjusrimilakalpa referred to this regon as mleccharajya 
(above, p. 101). Somehow the authors of the Skandapurāņa thought it 
was warranted to acknowledge this new departure at the end of their 
composition. 

This is not to say that the Tantric cult of Mother Goddesses was 
restricted to Bengal. As we have seen above (p. 171), the Tantric teacher 
Bhairavacarya, who in Bana's account was at the root of the power of the 
Vardhana dynasty of Thanesar, had taken up his residence near a Matr 
temple." Nor did this goddess cult flourish without a central male deity. 
Both the Kotivarsa Mahatmya and the Brahmayamala acknowledge the 
pivotal role of Siva-Bhairava in his manifestation as Hetukešvara in Kotī- 
varsa. As such he is found in the north-eastern corner of the Mahamandala 
that is described in the Brahmayamala, surrounded by six Yoginis.’4! The 
same passage mentions Chagala, Kumbhakarna and the pond called Šūlo- 
daka, thus showing familiarity with the local tradition as known from KoM 
31, 39, though the association with Bahumamsa appears to be missing, as 
is the case in the RA recension of the Mahatmya. 

A date for the part of the Brahmayamala under discussion that is 
slightly later than the composition and first redaction of the Skandapurana 
could possibly explain this omission, although, admittedly, other reasons 
for the disappearance of the local tutelary goddess in the Picumata, such 
as the difference in context, cannot be excluded./? The matter needs 
further research, but for the time being our working hypothesis is that 
at least this part of the Brahmayamala came into being in the second 
half of the seventh century, when the Later Gupta dynasty was trying 
to restore authority in the region after the collapse of Harsavardhana's 
empire, though the inception of the Yamala tradition seems to have been 
contemporaneous with the composition of the Skandapurana. The RA 
recension of our text, on the other hand, shows some influences from this 


740 The ritual described by Bana (see above, p. 78) may be compared to the one 
described in the Brahmayāmala as the Mahāmanthāna (see Tórzsók 2011, 360). 

741 BraYā 3.119-127 presented in Yokochi 2013a, 311f. (based on a preliminary edition 
by Alexis Sanderson). See below, n. 743 on p. 260. 

742 Cf. Yokochi 2013a, 313f. 
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tradition, not only in its reference to the Atharvavedins (above, n. 725 
on p. 254), but especially in its depiction of the Bhairava form of Siva as 
being surrounded by goddesses, found in the foundation myth of the RA 
recension (KoM(RA) 44-48ab), which seems to echo the concept of the 
Mandala centred by Bhairava in the Brahmayamala."*? 


THE LATER SKANDAPURANA TRANSMISSION AND THE PALA KINGDOM 


Kotivarsa remained a town with a strong religious profile during the eighth 
and ninth centuries. This not only follows from the rich layers of stratum 
II in Goswami's excavation, but in particular from the wealth of images 
found in the environs of the Shib Bari site that can be related to the Pala 
period, images that do not exclusively belong to the Šākta-oriented Šaiva 
fold, but also include some Bauddha and Vaisnava ones. 

'The dynasty that gave its name to this period rose to prominence in 
the second half of the eighth century, after a century in which, in the words 
of the great Indian historian R.C. Majumdar, ‘anarchy and confusion [had] 
prevailed in Bengal./^^ As we have argued above (p. 138), it might have 
been under the first great Pala ruler, Dharmapala, that the B version of 
the S hyparchetype was brought to Nepal, the ancestor of our MSS S, and 
83/84. 

The provenance of this Pala dynasty is uncertain: Majumdar is in- 
clined to lend credence to a tradition recorded by T'aranatha that Gopala 
(Dharmapala's father) was born near Pundravardhana in the middle of the 
eighth century./? We venture the conjecture that the Kotivarsa District 
could be a good candidate for this honour, in view of the uninterrupted, 
century-long presence of a Pala clan there, at least until the last days of 
the Imperial Gupta age, and the imperturbable way in which it apparently 
wielded power in the capital of this district, even when the political world 
around it was falling apart. 

Be that as it may, operating from Gauda, Dharmapala expanded his 
territory to Magadha, and both provinces would remain united in the 
Pala kingdom during most of the following century. 46 From this period 


743 See Yokochi 2013a, 313. BraYa 3.123-26ab: karnikayam mahadevi mahabhairava- 
rüpinam| rudrastakasamopetam pūrvavad devi cālikhet|| rudranam bahyato devi 
yoginyapadmam ālikhet| hetukī kampanī caiva ksobhini bhīmavikramā || krostukī 
bhadrakālī ca yoginya sat samālikhet | 

744 Majumdar 1971, 94. 

745 Majumdar 1971, 168. 

746 Majumdar 1971, p. 123: ‘Three inscriptions of Nārāyaņapāla (B 16, 17, 18) dated 
in the years 7, 9 and 17, and found in Bihar, seem to prove that the kingdom of 
Magadha was in his possession at least up to his 17th year, i.e., c. 870 A.D.’ 
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onwards, the transmission of the Skandapurana held its ground in this 
part of Northern India, as the provenance of the surviving manuscripts 
outside Nepal prove.”*" On the basis thereof, we proposed the hypothesis 
that the redaction of the RA recension was made within the Pala king- 
dom of the ninth century (p. 138). It may have been no longer an entirely 
up-to-date reflection of the religious conditions of its time, considering the 
general tendency of this recension to compensate for a lack of geograph- 
ical precision by an increase in mythological material—a tendency first 
observed by Peter Bisschop (2004, 70)—but it preserved for many future 
generations, including our own, the world in which the Skandapurana was 
composed and spread. 
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vyāsa uvaca| katham mātrganā jatah ... 


Plate 65 
Folio (322v) of A,, Dhaka University Library MS 3376. 
Paper, Bengali script. Opening words (highlighted) of the 
Kotīvarsa Māhātmya in the RA recension 


747 Yokochi 2013b, 3f. 
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Æ The Kotivarsa Mahatmya of the Skandapurana * 


Edited by Yuko Yokochi (Kyoto) 


INTRODUCTION 


The present edition is based on the following manuscripts: S, for the S recension 
(S, and S; are lost for this part) and R, A3, A, and A; for the RA recension. The 
siglum A represents all three manuscripts of the A recension, and the siglum Bh 
the reading in Bhattarāī's edition (SPgn 171.78—137). Variants in the manuscripts 
are recorded only when they are significant, even in cases where the accepted 
reading is an emendation/conjecture by either Bhattarai or the present editor. 

Although Bhattarai follows S,, in principle, the introductory part of his edi- 
tion (SPgy 172.78-96ab) is considerably different from S,, because there he mixes 
up S, and A;, which results in a conflated, new text. These variants are not 
reported in our edition here. For the description of the manuscripts, see the 
Prolegomena of SP I (pp. 31-38), the Introduction of SP IIA (p.10f), and the 
Introduction of SP III, 33—66, 144. 


PART I (S RECENSION): KoM(S) 1-23 


vyāsa uvàca | 

bhagavān paramešāno mātīņām nàyakah katham | 
kah età mātaras capi šamsaitat prcchato mama || 1 
sanatkumāra uvāca | 

atra te vartayisyami mātīņām udbhavam $ubham | 
purà hi bhagavān brahmā tire pürvamahodadheh | 
ramye cakāra samdhyām hi varsakotim atandritah || 2 
krtasamdhyas tato devah kamalasanasamsthitah | 
tasmin ramye pradeše tu cakre puram anuttamam || 3 
tat srstvā tu puram brahmā sauvarnam manibhisitam | 
provāca vacanam vyāsa paramādbhutam arthavat || 4 
ramye puravare ye ’smin vatsyanti sukrtasinah | 
avadhyas te jarāhīnās tejobalasamanvitah | 
bhavisyanti mahābhāgā matprasādān na samáéayah || 5 
evam sa bhagavān uktvā brahmā lokapitamahah | 
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agacchat svasabhām divyām naikasiddhanisevitām || 6 
atha daityah samāgamya haimakundapurahsarah | 
tasmin puravare sthitva pīdām cakrur anekaéah || 7 
dvestaro jagatas te hi jaghnur vipran sahasragah | 
yajnahomadikas chinnāh kriyas tair asurādhamaih || 8 
tan evamkarino jūātvā sarva eva divaukasah | 
brahmalokam athābhyetya sarvam asravayan vibhoh || 9 
vaco divaukasam šrutvā jūātvā daityavicestitam | 

naitac chakyam mayety uktvà brahmā sārdham surottamaih | 
ājagāma bhavam drastum ramyam himagirer vanam || 10 
yatra gauri tapas tepe bhartrdehardhadharini | 

pravistās tatra te devā brahmadyah sarva eva hi | 

striya evabhavan türnam pārvatyās tapaso balāt || 11 
tatas tàn devadevešah strībhūtān hi surottaman | 

kim artham āgatā yüyam iti papraccha šūladhrk || 12 
tatas te sahitah sarve pürvam daityavimardanam | 
nivedya $ambhave pa$cat krcchram stribhavam atmanah | 
yathaivam purusāh pürvam bhavama iti te ’bruvan || 13 
tan uvācātha devešah surān stribhavam āgatān | 

yāta yüyam surāh sarve striyo bhūtvāsurāntikam | 
strinam eva hi te vadhyā dānavā baladarpitah || 14 
tanür mūrtimatīh krtvà parato matarah šubhāļ | 

yüyam eva yathapürvam bhavisyatha surottamah || 15 
atha bhüyah pranamye$am devatā idam abruvan | 
atmano "pi tanum deva kuru mūrtimatīm striyam | 

yayā sārdham balād daityān hamsyāma paramešvara || 16 
tato devo 'srjad devīm rudrāņīm mātaram šubham | 
vikrtam rüpam āsthāya dvitiyam api mātaram | 

nāmnā tu bahumāmsām tām jagatsamhararüpinim || 17 
niyogad devadevasya tato visnur api prabhuh | 

mātarāv asrjad dve tu varahim vaisnavim api || 18 

abhūt pitamahad brahmi $arvani šamkarād api | 
kaumārī sadmukhāc cāpi visnor api ca vaisnavi | 

vārāhī madhavad devi māhendrī ca puramdarāt || 19 
sarvatejomayī devi mātīņām pravarā šubhā | 

bahumāmsā mahāvidyā babhūva vrsabhadhvajāt || 20 
sarvesām devatānām ca dehebhyo mātarah subhah | 
svarūpabaladhāriņyo nirjagmur daityanasanah || 21 
vāyavyā vāruņī yāmyā kauberī ca mahābalā | 

mahākālī tathāgneyī anyas caiva sahasragah || 22 

ta gatvā tat puram ramyam daityān bhimaparakraman | 
jaghnur bahuvidham devyo ghoranadair vibhisanaih | 
daityahīnam ca tac cakruh puragryam hemabhüsitam || 23 
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PART I (RA RECENSION): KOM(RA) 1-56748 


vyāsa uvāca | 
katham mātrgaņā jātāh kimnimittam athāpi ca | 
kimviryah kimprabhavas ca sambhūtās te ganah prabho || 1 
kaś casam āšrayo yena vartante tadganah $ubhah | 
kena srstāh svayam vāpi etad icchami veditum || 2 
sanatkumāra uvāca | 
atra te vartayisyami itihasam purātanam | 
yac chrutvà pāpakarmāpi gacched dhi paramam gatim || 3 
pura brahmā prajadhyaksah srstvema vividhah prajah | 
aveksamanah kāleya cacāra vibudhe$varah || 4 
sa kadācit prajadhyaksah samdhyākāla upāgate | 
degam ramyam samāsādya samdhyām cakre mahamatih || 5 
sopāsya tām mahāyogī bhagavān sarvasrk prabhuh | 
cintayāmāsa ramyo 'yam dešo drstimanoharah || 6 
sraksyāmy atra puram divyam sarvakamasamanvitam | 
iti samcintya sa vyāsa puram tatra pracakrame || 7 
prākārais tribhir atyusrair vistirnair manibhüsanaih | 
lohatāmrakasauvarņais caturasram atiprabham || 8 

8ab] om. A 
attaiš cattalakai$ caiva khatakai$ ca samanvitam | 
srngatakais catuskaiš ca astapadam iva sthitam || 9 
vaprakhatakasamyuktair grhai$ capi mahadhanaih | 
LLL: zLzzLERE 2::z--2r]|10 

10cd] loss of two pādas conjectured. 
madhye mandākinī cāpi sarid divyā manoharā | 
nalinīvanasamchannā prahrstakhaganāditā || 11 
tat puram sa tadā srstvā devah sarvasurottamah | 
provāca ye 'tra vatsyanti te 'ksayah sukhino narah | 
bhavisyanti avadhyas ca pūrņāšās ca na samšayabh || 12 

12d narah] conj., varāh R, ’marah A; f pūrņāšās ca] conj., pürnno martyā R, pürnà mārtyā A 

tatah sa bhagavan deva uvàca punar eva ha | 
asmin sadaiva kāmānām istānām surasattamah | 
devo varsati kotim vai tenasmin sukhino janah || 13 
tasmin gate tato vyāsa asurair devabhīsitaiļ | 
adhisthitam puram tad vai sarvair brahmanakantakaih || 14 
yesām patir abhüt krodhah sarvašastrabhrtām varah | 
tato halahala$ caiva dandapāņis ca visrutah || 15 

15cd] om. A 
brahmahā yajūahā caiva devāntakanarāntakau | 
simhanādo bhīmanādo mada ity evamadayah || 16 
te tat puram samasadya sahadevan mahasurah | 
anācārā durācārā badhante sarvašo janan || 17 
bādhyamānesu lokesu devā brahmāņam abruvan | 


748 The passages preserved only in one of the sub-recensions are in a smaller font. The 
symbol f denotes an irreparable corruption. 
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bhavatā sa krto 'nartho yena badhyamahe vayam || 18 
upayam nah prayacchadya yena mucyema samšayāt | 
tvam hi nah paramo devah sarvadevapitāmaha || 19 
sa evam uktah kaleya brahmā lokagurus tadā | 
saha devair mahātejā rudram $aranam agatah || 20 
tan apatata evatha bhagavan nilalohitah | 
umāvane sa deve$ah suràn sarvàn avaiksata || 21 
te 'pi devà mahāsattvāh satvaram samupagatah | 
strībhāvam samanuprāptā idam rudram tadocire || 22 
22a—23b] om. A 
vayam lokahitārthāya bhavantam šaraņam gatah | 
strībhāvam samanuprāptās trāhi nah sarvatah prabho || 23 
sa evam uktah kāleya devaih stribhavam āgataiļ | 
uvaca mam vi$adhvam vai tatah šreyo hy avapsyatha || 24 
tatas te visnusahitah sayamah sahabhaskarah | 
devasyodaram àvi$ya tasthur varsaganan bahün || 25 
atha te dānavāh sarve kotivarsanivasinah | 
abhidravanta lokesu vipràn krürena karmaņā || 26 
te vadhyamana viprendrāh $aranatranavarjitàh | 
ücur angirasam vyàsa dānavān samnisūdaya || 27 
sa tais tapodhanaih sarvaih samāpūritamānasaļ | 
mahešvaram ganadhyaksam avahayati kālija || 28 
28c ganadhyaksam] conj., sanadhyaksam R, prajadhyaksam A 
sa tena vidhinà mantrair ahütah kalinandana | 
uvāca kim karomy adya brühi mām dvijasattama || 29 
evam uktas tadà vyāsa bhagavān angirās tadā | 
uvāca trahi viprendraml lokāms ca sakalān prabho || 30 
evam uktas tadā vyāsa bhagavan ambikapatih | 
cakārāpratimam rūpam yugāntāgnisamaprabham || 31 
tadrūpam sa tadā krtva vyāpya sarvadisas ca ha | 
attahasam prakurvāņo vaktrān nāryo 'srjat prabhuh || 32 
ye te devās tadā vyāsa strībhūtā devakosthagah | 
ta eva nihsrtā bhūyo devadevam upasthitah || 33 
mātrtām gacchata praha Tbalam capratimam bhavahf | 
loke ca püjaniyatvam svastyartham cāpy ayatnatah || 34 
punar aha puram gatvā kotivarsam atandritah | 
dānavān bhaksayadhvam vai etad vah krtyam udyatam || 35 
35b kotī”] A, koti? R 
tà evam uktā devena ücuh sarvā mahe$varam | 
ātmano yaccha no deva balam cāpratimam yudhi | 
teja$ ca sumahad ghoram yena tàn südayemahi || 36 
tatah sa bhagavān devas trinetras tripurardanah | 
trtīvanayanān nàryah pafīcaiva sa cakāra ha || 37 
dandahasta tri$ulastra šaktyastrā cakradharini | 
varāharūpā paficaitas trtiyanayanodbhavah || 38 
tāsām ya devatā vyāsa tatha strirüpam aáritah | 
apatyatām samajagmus tenāšamsanatām gatāh || 39 
jdandam dadau mahadevah sapadmam yan mahayudhamy[T | 
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dandahasta yatah sūtā brahmi brahmiti cocyate || 40 
sūtā šūlakarā caiva rudrāņīti tatas tu sā | 
kaumārī Saktinà sūtā kaumārī sā tato 'bhavat || 41 
41b rudrāņī”] conj., brahmāņī” R, %mindrāņī" A 
vaisņavīputritām yata cakriņī kālinandana | 
vaisnavi tena sā proktā tà vai rudrat tu matarah || 42 
jraksasas ca pi$aca$ ca gandharvah pannagasurah | 
varāharūpā sajayat paūcam laksanamj || 43 
atha tah pafica kaleya ücur devam sure$varam | 
atmànam purusam dehi prasavemahi yena vai || 44 
tato devah svayam tāsām sarvair devaganair vrtah | 
pranato bahumānena abhūt patir amitrajit || 45 
mahākapālam samgrhya $irasam mālayā prabhuh | 
karapadais ca vadanaih krtam sragdama vestayan || 46 
46b širasām] em., širasi R, širasā A; 46cd] om. A; 46c karapādais ca] conj., karayane ca R; 
46d krtam sragdama] conj., krtamvagnāma R 
anekacarano bhūtvā anekabhujadharakah | 
anekamukhakāyas ca tāsām asit purahsarah || 47 
47c *mukhakāyas ca] conj., °Svasakayas ca R, ?^rüpam āpanna” A 
tatah sa tābhih samgatya janayāmāsa suvratah | 
jmālāh supadmāh sutapah} aindryah kauberya eva ca || 48 
48c mālāh supadmah sutapah] R, lomah padmāksatā aindrī A 
vayavyas caiva yāmyāš ca āgneyāš ca mahabalah | 
varunyas caiva guhyas ca ftathā caiva gava ca sāf || 49 
49d gava ca sa] R, gavabravit A 
vrddhapramata ftathaivākhyāmrtitā mrsikā tathat | 
càmunda caiva vikhyātā bhaksabhojyahara para || 50 
50-56] om. R 
aranimataras caiva antariksasya matarah | 
etāš cānyāš ca rudrāt tà matarah samprasūvire | 
kotyo matrgananam tu tāsām sastim tadāsrjat || 51 
tato balena mahatā mātīņām sa tadešvarak | 
ājagāma purīm tām vai vividhayudhadharina || 52 
tato maraganàh sarve 2 2 2 2e — v 2 | 


53bc] loss of two pādas conjectured. 
tàn àpatata evatha daityan daivatakantakan | 
chitvā chitvatha khadanti Sataso 'tha sahasragah || 54 
te bhaksyamanah kāleya puram vivišur anv atha | 
tatrāpi tàh suyuddhena bhaksayanti yathabalam || 55 
ye grhesu bhavalilas tatra tatrāsurešvarāh | 


tesàm striyah samāvišya te "pi tābhis tu bhaksitah || 56 74° 


749 After this R and A have the text contained in Part II, but some verses are probably 
lost at the end of Part I. 
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PART II (S & RA RECENSIONS): KOM 24—44 


atha daityair hataih sarvair devadeva umapatih | 
ājagāma pradešam tam mātīņām varaditsaya || 24 
24a-34b] om. R; 24c-25b] om. A 
tan drstvā nihatān sarvān daityan amaravidvisah | 
paritustas tadā tāsām varān prādād vrsadhvajah || 25 
jagato mātaro yüyam mātrbhūtā bhavisyatha | 
yusmākam ye bhavisyanti bhaktah purusapumgavah || 26 
26c-29d] om. A 
striyo vāpi mahābhāgā na tan himsanti himsakah | 
mrtà mama ganas caiva bhavisyanty ajaramarah || 27 
bhavantinam idam sthānam kotivarsam iti $rutam | 
bhavisyati jagatkhyatam sarvapāpapramocanam || 28 
aham hetur hi yusmakam yasmāt srstà mayaiva ca | 
hetuke$varanamaham sthasyamy atra varapradah | 
yusmābhih saha vatsyàmi nāyakatve vyavasthitah || 29 
yas tu yusmān maya sārdham vidhivat pūjayisyati | 
sarvapāpavimuktātmā sa parām gatim āpsyati || 30 
dānavā nihata yasmāc chūlena bahumāmsayā | 
Stlakundam idam nāmnā khyātam tirtham bhavisyati || 31 
31b bahumamsaya] S2Bh, bahumāyayā A; 31c $ulakundam] S2Bh, šūladaņdam A 
iha šūlodakam pītvā bahumāmsām pranamya ca | 
avadhyah sarvahimsrāņām bhavisyati narottamah || 32 
32b bahumamsam pranamya ca] S2Bh, pranamya bahulodbhavam A 
pratikūleti vikhyata ramyā mandākinī nadi | 
rudhiraughavati seha bhavatinam bhavisyati || 33 
aham brahmā ca visnu$ ca rsaya$ ca tapodhanah | 
mātrtantrāņi divyani mātryajūavidhim param | 
punyàni prakarisyàma yajanam yair avapsyatha || 34 
brāhmam svayambhuvam caiva kaumāram yāmalam tathā | 
sārasvatam sagāndhāram aišānam nandiyāmalam || 35 
35b yāmalam] S2Bh, vāyukan R, vāmanam A; 35d °yamalam] S2Bh, °vardhanam RA 
tantrany etāni yusmākam tathānyāni sahasraáah | 
bhavisyanti narā yais tu yusmān yaksyanti bhaktitah || 36 
36d yaksyanti] em. Bh, ya+ksa+nti S2, raksyasti R, pašyanti A 
narāņām yajamānānām varān yūyam pradāsyatha | 
divyasiddhipradā devyo divyayogā bhavisyatha || 37 
37c-38d] om.A 
yas ca nàryah sada yusmān yaksyante sarahasyatah | 
yogešvaryo bhavisyanti rama divyaparakramah || 38 
38b yaksyante sarahasyatah] S2Bh, raksyanti ca vida nisi R 
chagalah kumbhakarnas ca madiyau gananayakau | 
yusmakam dvārapālatve sthasyatas tau mamajiaya || 39 
39a chagalah] S2Bh, kokilo RA; kumbha?] S2Bh, ghota? R, ghata? A4A;, vata? Aa 
kotivarsam idam sthanam mātīņām priyam uttamam | 
$ma$anam pravaram divyam bhavisyati sukhapradam || 40 
40a kotī”] S2A7Bh, koti” R, kotim A4 
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varàn evam hi tāml labdhvā mātaro lokamatarah | 
bhaktyā pranamya deve$am mumudur bhršam arditah || 41 
tatah prabhrti tah sarvah sahitāh šašimaulinā | 
kotivarsam vasanti sma sarvalokabhayapradah || 42 
42c-colophon] om. RA 
evam sa bhagavān devo mātīņām gananayakah | 
abhavac chamkaro vyàsa yan màm tvam prstavān api || 43 
utpattim etām jagati$varinam brahmendragakranilavanditanam | 
pathen manusyah $rnuyàc ca nityam yah svargalokam sa mrto labheta || 44 


Colophon of chapter 171 


colophon] skandapurāņe dhyāya | 171 (in letter numerals) || S", ... | skandapurane ... || S2 
‘ 
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Bangladesh, 57, 82, 242, 247, 256 

Barabar Hill, 43-45 

Barah Copperplate Inscription, 66, 
192, 203 

Barauz, 116, 117 

Barwa, 41 

Bauma-Kara (kings), 237 

Beas, 113, 115, 116 

Bengal, 50, 60, 87, 89, 97, 102, 103, 
138, 156, 243, 259, 260 

Berhampur, 57, 97 

Betwa, 31, 38, 52 
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bha’, 36 

Bhabua, 222, 223 

Bhadrakālī, 175, 186, 212 

Bhadrakarna, 181 

Bhadrakarnahrada, 177, 181 

Bhadrakarnesvara, 181 

Bhadravihara, 97 

Bhadravisnu, 227 

Bhadreša, 151 

Bhadrešvara, 13, 17, 151, 174, 
176—180, 183—187, 210, 212, 
238 

Bhadrešvara (Kalafijara), 199, 
201—203, 209, 210, 212, 218, 
219 

Bhadre$varamahatmya, 2, 174 

Bhagavaddosa, 33 

Bhagavat, the, 122, 140 

Bhagavata religion, 35 

Bhāgīrathī, 57 

Bhagwana Sej, 208 

Bhairava, 232, 254, 256, 259, 260 

Bhairava (Munde$vari), 232, 233 

Bhairavacarya, 78, 79, 171, 259 

Bhairavatantras, 258 

Bhandi, 91, 92 

Bhanudayin, 226-228 

Bhānugupta, 32—34, 50, 57, 82, 242 

Bhanugupta, 33 

Bharabhüti, 140, 214 

Bharat Kala Bhavan, 244 

Bharat Mandir Museum, 181, 182, 186 

Bharata, 156, 203 

Bharata, 15, 125 

Bharavi, 36, 37 

Bhārgava, 77, 161, 168 

Bharhut, 205 

Bhāsa, 71, 72 

Bhasarvajna, 147 

Bhaskaravarman (Kāmarūpa), 90-92, 
98, 99, 113, 123, 129 

Bhaskaravarman (Maukhari), 56 

bhasmasomodbhava, 174, 212 

Bhatsu, 15, 71 

Bhattarai, 8, 70, 252, 263 

Bhava Brhaspati, 140 

Bhavadeva Ranakesarin, 202 

Bhavas (66), 149, 214 

Bhimarjunadeva, 120 

Bhīmasoma, 144, 148 

Bhita, 190, 191, 201, 212 

Bhitargaon, 35 
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Bhitarī, 27, 35 

Bhogavarman, 20, 61, 132 

Bhoja I, 66, 192 

Bhojakas, 67 

Bhrgu, 158, 159 

Bhrkuti, 120 

Bhuluņda, 147, 171 

Bhūtapati, 43 

Bihar, 27, 28, 50, 51, 60, 68, 95, 100, 
128, 131, 138, 222, 223, 241, 
260 

Bilva-vātikā, 78 

Bīnā River, 32 

Bodh Gayā, 101, 123 

Bodhi Tree, 102, 123, 128 

Brahmā, 11, 118, 157, 160, 163—169, 
171, 177, 183, 184, 210, 212, 
215, 221, 253, 257 

brahmacārin, 165 

Brahmadatta, 193 

Brahmadhanvan, 193, 194 

Brahmaloka, 161, 167, 169 

Brahmamantras, 150 

brahman, 8, 160, 161 

Brahmanda, 175 

Brahmandapurana, 3 

Brahmanism, 7, 187 

Brahmaputra River, 40, 82, 253, 254 

Brahmasaras, 157, 161, 167-169 

Brahma Sarovar, 169 

brahmasaras, 161, 167 

brahmasattra, 19, 125 

Brahmavarta, 168, 184 

Brahmāvarta (in Rishikesh), 183, 184 

Brahmayamala, 254, 257—260 

Brāhmī, 253-255 

Brāhmī script, 79, 234 

Brhatkatha, 219 

Brhatkathāmanjarī, 200 

Brhatsamhita, 42, 53, 54, 127 

Broach, 33, 34, 104, 108, 111, 116, 117, 
119 

Buchanan, 45, 223, 224, 249 

Buddha, 13, 60, 102, 116, 122, 126, 127 

Buddhaghosa, 205 

Buddharaja, 104—106, 204, 205 

Buddhist, 8, 10, 13, 14, 56, 87, 95, 96, 
102, 116, 119, 122, 124, 131, 
205, 248 

Budhagupta, Imp., 28, 29, 34, 57, 242, 
243, 245, 246 

Buffalo Demon, 6, 7, 44, 45, 171 
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Bull, 13, 37, 69, 87, 215 

bull, 68, 69, 182 

vrsa, 69 
Bundelkhand, 28, 67, 189, 202 
Burhi Gandak River, 95, 99 


Cat, 65, 114-117 

Čāč-nāma, 113-118 

Caitra, 18, 21, 125, 127, 128 

cakra, 45, 69, 90, 164, 182, 235, 246, 
251 

Cakrasoma, 150 

cakravāka (bird), 193 

cakravartin, 96, 112, 129 

Caksu, 54 

Calukyas, 54, 104—108, 110—112, 204 

Cambodian, 228 

Camunda, 254—256 

Candasena, 71, 72 

Candella, 197, 200, 203, 215, 216, 218, 
219 

Candesvara, 127 

Candi, 168 

Candikayatanakanana, 95 

Candrabhāgā (river), 181 

Candragupta I, Imp., 72 

Candragupta II, Imp., 34, 73, 74, 104 

Candragupta Maurya, 72 

Carcika, 255, 256 

carrier (Kalaüjara), 195, 205—209, 219 

Catuhsrngesvara, 151 

caturanga (chess), 65 

caturmukhalinga, 221, 222, 225, 229, 
231, 239 

Central Asia, 31, 54 

Chagala, 254, 255, 259 

Chandar, 114 

Chandi Darwaza, 200, 201, 203, 209, 
212, 218, 219 

Chatracande$vara, 149, 150 

Chedi Country, 213 

chess, see caturanga 

Chhattisgarh, 62, 103 

Chilka Lake, 103 

China, 97, 98, 128, 129 

Chinese, 9, 15, 18, 52, 64, 80, 97—99, 
102, 107, 110, 112, 115, 116, 
120, 122, 123, 125, 126, 128, 
129, 241 

Chiruti, 97 

Chitor, 33, 129 

Citraghanta, 6 
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Citraratha, 3 

Citrarathasvāmin, 3 

Cosmic Egg, 162, 175 

cremation ground, 13, 14, 78, 141, 145, 
167, 173 

šmašāna, 167, 173, 256 

Ctesiphon, 118 

Cunningham, General, 190, 206, 209, 
215, 247, 248 

Cyavana, 158, 159 


Dadda II, 108, 109, 111 

Dadhica, 77, 79, 158—161 

Dadhīcatīrtha, 160 

Daityas, 252 

Daksa, 36, 160, 171, 173—175, 177, 178, 
183, 185—187, 212 

Daksa Cycle (SP), 187 

Dakse$vara, 177, 178, 185, 186 

Dakshin Dinajpur District, 2, 241, 256 

Daksiņa Kosala, 13, 54, 56, 59, 60, 62, 
103, 104, 111, 112, 143, 200, 
203 

daksināmūrti, 36, 198 

Dāmodara, 36 

Dāmodaragupta, LG, 61 

Damodarpur, 57, 241, 243, 244 

Damodarpur Copperplate Inscriptions, 
28, 50, 57, 241, 242, 
244—246, 250 

Dānarāši, 149 

Dandin, 36, 39, 54, 55, 59, 112, 255 

Daniell, Thomas, 223-225 

Darbhadhvaja, 210 

Darpašāta, 18, 96 

Dašapura, 32—36, 38, 50, 52 

Dašārņa, 31, 32, 193, 196 

Dasasvamedhika, 118 

Datta (family), 243—245 

Dattabhata, 34 

dauhitra, 129 

Debal, 114, 116-118 

Daybul, 117 

Deccan, 2, 46, 54, 104, 108, 110 

Deo-Baranark, 67, 68, 131, 201 

Deo-Baranark Inscription, 67, 131 

Deogarh, 35 

Destruction of Heresy, 99 

Devagupta (Malwa), 85, 86, 91, 104 

Devagupta, LG, 5, 131, 132, 134 

Devahrada, 192 

devakula, 227, 228, 235, 245 
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devanikāya, 227 

Devas, 11, 18 

Devī, 5, 43, 44, 79, 175, 176, 212 

Goddess, the, 7, 44, 142, 186, 
194, 256 
Pārvatī, 6, 37, 43, 59, 70, 127, 

142, 175, 177, 194, 212, 232, 
238, 252, 253 

Devīcandragupta, 73, 74 

Devīkota, 248, 249 

Dhaka, 50, 261 

Dhanyavisņu, 31, 32, 247 

Dharasena III, 106, 108, 109, 112, 113 

Dharasena IV, 107, 112, 129 

dharma, 13, 68, 69, 96, 153, 218 

Dharmapāla, 138, 260 

Dhruvasena II, 106-109, 112, 113, 123, 
129 

digvijaya, 87, 138 

diksa, 144, 147 

Dinajpur District, 57, 242 

dinara, 227, 228, 244, 245 

Dindi, 140, 209 

Dindika, 209 

Dindimunda, 209, 214 

Divākara (poet), 99 

Drsadvati, 168 

duhkhanta, 141 

Durlabhavardhana, 116 

dvādašābdavrata, see Twelve-years vow 

Dyutivarman, 227 


East Bengal, 50 

edüka, 85 

ekamukhalinga, 191, 206, 218, 231, 232 
elephant’s hide, 232 

Ellore, 3 

Eran, 28, 30—32, 34, 35, 52, 247 

Eran Stone Pillar Inscription, 28, 30 


Fayuan shulin, 122 
Firdawsi, 64, 66 

folk religion, 7 
Futūh al-Buldan, 116 


gada, 45, 235 

Gahaneša, 214 

Gaja-Laksmī, 178 

Gambhira, 78 

Gaņakārikāratnatīkā, 147, 148 

Ganapa, 69, 142, 166, 175, 176, 209 
gananayaka, 140 

Gaņapati, 12, 251 
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Gaņas, 171, 175, 177 

Gandak River, 95, 100 

Gaņdakī, 17, 95, 128 

Gāndhāra, 80 

Gāndhāras, 54 

Gāndhārayāmala, 257 

Gane$a, 45, 192, 202, 208, 238 

Gangā, 18, 19, 57, 63, 64, 99, 124, 138, 
178, 179, 181, 186, 247 

Ganges, 15, 18, 28, 33, 52, 64, 95, 

97-99, 178, 184, 186, 193, 
241, 247 

Gangadvara, 13, 151, 175, 177, 186, 
210 

Gangarampur, 2, 241, 247 

Gangas, 108 

Gangāsāgara (tank), 206-208 

Ganj, 28, 29 

Gārgya, 141, 145, 147, 193, 194 

Garhwal, 2 

Garuda pillar, 31 

Gauda, 17, 18, 57-59, 77, 82, 84—86, 
88—90, 100, 102, 110, 
129—131, 138, 243, 245, 247, 
258-260 

Gaudas, 13, 17, 53, 56, 57, 59, 60, 87, 
90, 91, 95, 110 

Gaüdavaho, 44, 59, 78 

Gaurī, 125, 140, 253 

Gaya, 43, 47, 50, 51, 60, 62, 72, 89, 102 

Ghantakarna, 2 

Gharo Creek, 117 

Ghasmara (deer), 197 

Ghatotkaca, 26 

Ghosavati, 200 

Gitavarman, 29, 30 

Goa, 2 

Gokarna, 2, 6, 138, 151 

Gokarna (North), 2 

Gokarna (South), 2 

Gokarņešvara, 2 

Golapani (Goila Nala), 184 

gold, 50, 64, 82, 99, 126, 162, 163, 186, 
244, 245 

Golden Peak, 175 

Gomibhata, General, 226, 227, 235, 
237 

Gopad River, 29 

Gopāla, 260 

Gopālaka, 200 

Goparāja, 32 

Gopika Cave, 43 
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Govinda, 39 

Govindagupta, 34 

Grahavarman, 17, 48, 74, 75, 78—81, 
84, 85 

Grdhrakūta, 123, 152, 153 

Grdhrakūtešvara, 152 

Grdhravata, 152 

Grdhrešvara, 152 

Guhešvara, 149 

Gujarat, 2, 34, 80, 105 

Gulf of Cambay, 33, 104, 108, 109, 117 

Gunaigarh, 50 

Guņaratna, 145 

Gupta (nobleman), 91 

Gupta Era, 28, 29, 58, 60, 103 

Guptas, Imperial, 4, 7, 13, 15, 25-35, 
40—42, 47, 50, 52, 57, 58, 
60—63, 73, 77, 82, 85, 89, 98, 
105, 110, 121, 131, 238, 242, 
243, 245—247, 251 

Guptas, Later, 20, 42, 45—47, 50, 51, 
53, 58—61, 63, 72, 77, 81-83, 
86, 88, 89, 92, 102, 130, 133, 
138, 259 

Guptas (Malwa), 82, 86 

Gurjara, 108, 111, 203 

Gūrjaras, 108 

Gwalior, 31, 38, 39, 52 


Haimakunda, 253 

Hakam, al-, 116 

Halahala, 171 

Haraha Inscription, 41, 42, 47, 48, 51, 
53, 55, 57, 59, 150 

Hardwar, 173, 175, 177, 178, 185, 186, 
241 

Haribhadra, 175, 177, 180, 183, 185, 
212 

Haribhadra (author), 145 

Harideva (devotee), 217 

Hariscandra Hill, 2, 195 

Hariscandragarh, 2, 195 

Harivamša, 3, 15, 193, 197, 198, 246, 
251 

Harivarman, 29, 30, 41 

Harivarman (Maukhari), 29, 41, 42, 
4T, 48, 51, 55 

Harsa Era, 121, 224 

Harsa ka Tila, 170 

Harsacarita, 48, 74, 77—79, 81, 84-87, 
89, 91, 92, 95, 113, 114, 155, 
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156, 158, 159, 161, 162, 165, 
170-172 

Harsagupta, LG, 42, 51, 83 

Harsagupta (Pāņduvamšin), 56, 59, 63 

Harsaguptā, 42 

Harsavardhana, 12, 17—19, 23, 46, 50, 
56, 58, 59, 61, 63, 66, 74, 
77-82, 84—88, 90—93, 95-116, 
119—133, 137, 155, 158, 
160—162, 165, 170, 172, 200, 
202—205, 218, 225, 226, 239, 
241, 259 

hell, 8-10, 227 

Hemacandra, 59, 253 

Hephtalites, 31 

Hetuka-Sulin, 254 

Hetukesvara, 254, 259 

Himachal Pradesh, 52, 66 

Himalaya, 1, 2, 12, 37, 39, 40, 214, 253 

Himavat, 166, 246 

Hindu, 15, 44, 45, 63, 124, 173, 186, 

248, 249 

Hindu Kush, 66 

Hinduism, 11, 18, 44, 122, 165, 187 

Hindustan, 114, 115 

Hiranyakasipu, 5, 118 

Hiranyaksa, 5, 70 

Hrsikeša Narayana Šrī Bharata 
Mandir, 181-183 

Hsin t‘ang-shu, 129 

Huili, 123 

humkara, 212 

Hūņas, 4, 7, 12, 25, 26, 31, 32, 34, 35, 
38—40, 42, 50—53, 55, 61, 62, 
66, 73, 74, 77, 80, 82, 113, 
115 

Hypasis, 116 


Indra, 4, 6, 11, 18, 25, 51, 106, 
126—128, 164, 165, 176, 203, 
205, 241, 253 

Indra Festival, 126, 127 

Indra Tree, 126 

Indrabala, 203 

Indrabhattārikā, 57, 63 

Indravarman (Visnukundin), 55, 56 

Indrotsava, 126—128 

Indus, 2, 80, 113, 114, 117, 118, 151, 
173 

Indus River, 118 

Iran, 65, 66, 119, 123 

Īšāna, 145 
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Īšānavarman, 12, 47, 48, 53-56, 59-63, 
67, 12, 130, 150 

Isanayamala, 257 

Iskandah, 115 

Iévarakrsna, 9 

Igvaravarman, 48, 51—53, 55 


Jadupur, 97 
Jagadindu, 143, 144 
Jaina, 63, 96, 145 
Jalandhara, 113, 115, 116 
Jalandhar, 113 
Jambumarga, 33, 36, 145 
Japye$vara, 173 
Japye$varamahatmya, 173 
Jaunpur Inscription, 41, 47, 48, 51, 55 
Jayabhatta III, 109 
Jayadeva II, 132 
Jayadrathayamala, 140, 149, 214 
Jayanaga, 89-91 
Jayanatha, 28 
Jayasena, 103 
Jejjata, 56 
Jetar, 115 
Jīmūtavāhana, 130 
Jisnugupta, 119, 120, 149 
Jivitagupta I, LG, 58 
Jivitagupta I, LG, 67, 68, 83, 131, 201 
Junvani Copperplate Inscription, 148, 
146, 149, 153, 214 


Kabul, 114 

Kadamba, 41, 42, 71, 108 

Kādambarī, 71 

Kadwaha, 213 

Kaimur Range, 29, 222 

Kajangala, 97, 99 

Kajurgira, 97, 100, 110, 125, 241 

Kala, 204, 209—212, 214, 218 

Kalacuris, 4, 77, 86, 104—106, 203—205, 
212-214, 219 

Kālakarņī, 175, 176 

Kalanjara, 66, 67, 133, 147, 189—198, 
200, 202—206, 208—219, 221, 
238 

Kalanjaramahatmya, 196 

Kālī River, 64 

Kālidāsa, 165, 184, 205 

Kalinga, 54, 60, 77, 103, 111, 112 

Kalinjar, 67, 189, 190, 221, 241 

Kalyāņavarman, 71, 72 

Kāmarūpa, 20, 56, 90—92, 98, 113, 122, 
123, 129, 130, 133, 173 
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Kampilya, 193 
Kampil, 193 

Kanakhala, 17, 174, 175, 177, 178, 185, 

186 
Kankhal, 186 

Kanauj, 12, 29, 41, 42, 4749, 52, 55, 
56, 58, 60, 63—67, 75, 77, 
79-82, 84, 85, 87—92, 97—99, 
102, 103, 105, 108, 109, 112, 
113, 115, 119, 122, 123, 125, 
126, 130, 133, 137, 139, 164, 
170, 187, 190, 192, 203, 218, 
226, 239, 259 

Kandarika, 193 

Kanyakubja, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 47, 
56, 66, 75, 91, 99, 104, 145, 
165, 170 

Kanyasrama, 160 

kapāla, 157, 166 

Kapāla Cycle (SP), 166, 168, 169, 173 

Kapālamātrs, 171 

Kapālamocana, 168 

Kapālasthāna, 13, 66 

Kapālešvara, 66 

Kāpālika, 149-153, 166, 167 

Kapila, 8, 9 

Karachi, 117 

Karņa Caupār Cave, 45, 46 

Karņasuvarņa, 57, 90, 97, 103, 259 

Kārohaņa, 2, 140, 151, 214, 215 

Kārttikeya, 15, 16, 19, 59, 75, 125, 
192, 238 

Kārukas, 150 

Kashmir, 2, 113, 114, 116 

Kashmir Smast, 79 

Kasmira, 6 

Kathasaritsagara, 200 

Kathmandu, 2, 119, 140, 258 

Katyayani, 43, 44 

Kauberī, 253 

Kaumari, 253-255 

Kaumudimahotsava, 14, 71, 72 

Kaundinya, 140, 145-148, 176 

Kaurusa, 145, 170 

Kaušāmbī, 189, 200, 201, 205 

Kausika, 140, 145, 149, 150, 193, 194 

Kausika Suparvan, 193 

Kausiki, 6, 7, 11, 56, 252 

Kauva-Dol, 44 

Kaveri River, 41 

Kāvyādarša, 59 

kāyastha, 244 
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Kedara, 12, 138, 151 

Kedarakhanda, 181, 183 

Ken (river), 191 

Kerala, 71 

Kevala Narasimha Temple Inscription, 
26 

khaduka, 150 

Khambhor Shiva, 208 

Kharagraha I, 105-107, 112 

khatvanga, 152, 207, 229, 230 

Khoh, 29 

Khusrau Anushirvan, 64, 65 

Kiratarjuniya, 36, 37 

Kirti, 14 

Kirtipur, 255 

Kīrtivarman, 216 

Kokamukha, 245 

Kokamukhasvamin, 245 

Kokamukha (tirtha), 245 

Kola, Mt, 6 

Koņadevī, 131 

Kongoda, 97, 103, 110 

Kotavī (goddess), 251 

Kotitīrtha, 191, 202 

Kotivarsa, 2, 4, 18, 241, 243—249, 
251—254, 256, 258—260, 266 

Kotivarsa, 2-4, 6, 173, 248, 252, 255, 
259, 266, 268, 269 

Kotivarsamahatmya, 2-4, 241, 252, 
254—256, 258, 259, 261, 263 

Kotivarsa visaya, 57, 242, 243, 
246—248, 260 

Koukou-nor, 129 

Kraufica, 241 

Krodhešvara, 210-212, 218, 219 

Krsna, 15, 43, 67, 90, 251, 253 

Krsnagupta, LG, 42, 83 

Krsnaraja, 204 

Ksatravarman, 74 

ksatriya, 42, 168 

Kseme$vara, 70 

Ksupa, 160 

Kubjamraka, 181-184, 186 

Kubjamrakamahatmya, 182 

kulapati, 226, 227 

kulaputraka, 245, 246 

kulika, 243 

kulyavapa, 244, 245 

kumāra, 17, 87, 162, 163 

Kumara (Skanda), 164, 165 

Kumaragupta I, Imp., 26, 27, 34, 67, 
242, 243, 245 
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Kumāragupta II, Imp., 27, 50, 58, 244 

Kumāragupta III, Imp. (spurious), 27, 
244 

Kumāragupta, Imp., 57, 242 

Kumāragupta, LG, 58, 60, 61, 81 

Kumāragupta (Malwa), 80, 81, 86 

Kumarasambhava, 163, 165 

Kumaravarman, 33, 54 

Kumārayāmala, 257 

Kumbh Mela, 124 

Kumbhakarna, 254, 255, 259 

Kuntala, 86 

Kürmapurana, 209, 215 

Kurnool District, 2, 142 

Kuru Country, 145 

Kuruksetra, 1, 2, 13, 17, 78, 139, 145, 
155, 157, 161, 163, 165, 
168-171, 173, 174, 178, 184, 
193, 241 

Kuruksetramahatmya, 2, 169, 173 

Kusana, 79, 170, 181, 186, 255 

Kušika, 145, 146, 150 

Kušinagara, 89 

Kutukka Country, 133 


Laghušamvara, 258 
laguda, 147, 148 
Laksmanaraja, 203—205 
Laksmī, 6, 14, 25, 61, 79, 88, 96, 106, 
114, 165 
Laksmīdhara, 127, 175, 177, 181, 182 
Lākudas, 140, 147, 196, 198, 218 
Lākulas, 147, 148, 150, 196 
Lakulīša, 9, 20, 133, 137, 140, 145, 
146, 148, 192, 198, 199, 202, 
214—216, 218, 237 
Lāgudi, 2, 133, 145—147, 170, 196, 
214, 218 
Lagudīšvara, 133, 137 
Lakulīšanātha, 144, 153 
Nakulīša, 145 
Lata, 80, 108 
Lauhitya River, 40, 81 
laukika, 4, 14, 147, 151, 175, 214 
Law (dharma), 69 
Li Yibiao, 122, 128 
Liang Huaijing, 122 
Licchavis, 4, 20, 71, 72, 119-121, 132, 
134, 138, 149 
Lingapurāņa, 140 
Lohita, 253 
Lohityasindhu, 254 
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lokātītavratin, 150 
Lokodadhi, 147, 171 

Lomas Rishi Cave, 43, 45, 47 
Lucknow, 189 


Madanapala, 247 

Madhavagupta, LG, 81, 82, 91, 92, 

102, 130 

Madhavagupta (Malwa), 81, 86, 97 

Madhavaraja II, 103 

Madhavavarman II, 3, 55 

Madhukara, 19, 156 

Madhya Pradesh, 189, 213 

Madhyadeša, 12, 63, 77, 84, 95, 254 

Madhyama, 12, 151 

Madhyamešvara, 13 

Madhyamikā, 33, 36 

Madras, 42 

Magadhā, 13, 14, 17, 20, 21, 41, 42, 
46, 47, 50, 51, 53, 56—63, 71, 
72, 80—83, 86, 89, 92, 
100—102, 113, 122, 128, 130, 
132—134, 138, 151, 152, 243, 
245, 259, 260 

magadhādhipatya, 59 

Magas, 67 

Mahābhārata, 3, 15, 19, 42, 69, 74, 
125, 152, 160, 161, 163, 165, 
168, 172, 192, 210, 221, 222 

Mahābodhi Monastery, 123 

Mahacina, 122 

Mahakala, 14, 213 

Mahakalahrdaya, 78 

Mahakale$vara, 151 

Mahakah, 253 

Mahakapala, 167-171 

Mahakaya, 66, 167 

Mahaksatrapa, 108 

Mahalaya, 2, 12, 151 

Mahamandala, 259 

Mahamanthana, 259 

Mahapadma Hell, 8 

Mahapasupatas, 150 

Maharajaputra (imp. Gupta), 242, 

243, 245 

Maharashtra, 62, 110, 111 

Mahasamanta (Nepal), 120-122 

Mahasenagupta, LG, 81, 82, 84, 86, 

89-91 

Mahasenagupta, 84, 90 

Mahasivagupta, 56, 59, 103, 113, 143, 
144, 148, 150, 202, 214 
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Mahāšmašāna, 78 

Mahāsthān, 247 

Mahasthangarh, 247 

Māhātmya, 2, 4, 10, 16, 160, 161, 168, 

173, 182, 183, 221, 241 

Mahāvrata, 143, 144, 152, 153 

Mahavratin, 152, 153 

Mahāyajūas (5), 245 

Mahendra Mountains, 40 

Māhendrī, 253, 255 

Mahe$vara, 4, 9, 14-16, 18—20, 74, 78, 

147, 151 

Māhešvara yoga, 141, 255 

Mahešvarapura, 34 

Māhešvarī, 255 

Mahipala I, 247 

Mahisasuramardini, 6, 7, 43-45 

Mahismati, 104, 105, 204, 213 

Maitrakas, 4, 105-109, 112, 123, 129 

Makran, 118, 119 

Malava, 29, 42, 80-82, 84—86, 108 

Malwa, 26, 31, 33, 50, 52, 62, 

80-82, 86, 106, 129, 193, 
213, 219 

Malavas, 42, 86, 108 

Malavi, 42 

Mallakūta, 95 

Mallar, 56 

Malwa, see Malava 

Manadeva II, 121 

Manadeva Era, 121 

Mandakini River, 256 

Mandale$vara, 221, 222, 225, 228, 

237—239, 241 

Mandale$vara Temple, 228, 239 

Mandalesvaramahatmya, 221, 236, 238 

Mandale$varasvamin, 221, 227, 228, 

231 

Mandale$varasvamin Temple, 226—228 

Mandara, 60, 183 

Mandaragiri, 131 

Mandar Hill, 131 

Mandasor, 32-36, 38, 54, 82, 149 

Mandasor Stone Inscription, 33, 36, 

39, 46, 52 

Mangaleša, 105, 106, 204 

Mangraon, 133 

Manichaeism, 119 

Manitara, 95, 100 

Mankanaka, 168, 174 

mankha, 74 

Mantramarga, 4, 9, 10, 258 
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Manu, 68, 168, 184 

Martindell, Colonel, 190 

matha, 13, 131, 187, 227, 235, 237, 238 

Mathura, 31, 33, 104, 145 

Mathura Pillar Inscription, 145, 146 

Matidatta, 242 

Matr (Temple), 78, 171, 259 

Matrceta, 38 

Matrtantras, 4, 7, 257, 258 

Matrvisnu, 31, 32, 247 

Matsyapurana, 54, 79, 181 

Mattamayūra, 213 

Maukharis, 4, 12, 13, 16, 17, 20, 29, 
30, 35, 40—43, 46—53, 55, 56, 
59—61, 63, 65—69, 71—74, 77, 
78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 88, 91, 92, 
101, 102, 130, 132, 133, 137, 
158, 192, 199, 218, 226, 238, 
247 

Mauryas (Chitor), 129 

Mauryas (Konkan), 108 

Mausala, 144, 148, 214 

Mayūrašarman, 41, 71 

Meghadūta, 184, 205 

Mehrān (Mihrān), 114 

Mekalā, 56 

Mihirakula, 35, 37—39, 51-53, 67, 113 

Mithra, 67 

Mitra, 145 

Mitra (family), 244 

Mleccha, 7, 16, 25, 26, 73, 74, 96, 101, 

119, 259 

Moon (Saganka), 17, 87, 93, 101, 162 

Mother Goddess, 171, 256, 259 

matr, 251 

Mothers, 6, 171, 241, 253-257 

Mrgadhara, 194—198, 205, 206, 218 

Mrsikā, 254 

Mrtyu, 176 

Muhammad «Al ibn Hāmid ibn Abī 

Bakr Kūfī, 113 

Mudrārāksasa, 14, 72, 73, 75 

Mugalisa, 144 

Mughīra, al-, 114, 116, 117 

Muhammad (prophet), 116, 118 

Mukhara, 29, 41, 42 

Multan, 119 

Munda (king), 85 

muņdašrnkhalika, 149, 150 

Muņdešvarī (goddess), 222 

Munde$vari Hill, 221—223, 228, 229, 

232, 235-239, 241 
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Munde$vari Inscription, 224, 226, 227 
Munde$vari Temple, 222, 225, 230, 231 
Musala, 144, 146 


Nabha State, 182 
Nachna, 6, 7, 28 
nàdi, 141 
Nadin (deer), 197 
Nāga (deity), 78, 201, 239 
Nagananda, 127, 130 
nagarašresthin, 243, 244, 246 
Nagari, 33, 36, 37 
Nagarjuni Hill, 43, 44, 46, 47 
Nagas, 25 
Nahapana, 108 
Nahavand, 118 
Naigamesin, 2 
Naimisa, 19, 124, 125 
Nalanda, 13, 27, 50, 58, 63, 85, 98, 99, 
102, 130 
Nandin, 238 
Nandin Cycle (SP), 173 
Nandin (family), 244 
Nandi$vara, 140, 210 
Nandiyamala, 257 
Nannaraja, 202 
Nara, 167 
Narasimhagupta, Imp., 27, 58, 67 
Narayana Temple, 226, 228, 235-237 
Narayanapala, 260 
Narendradeva (Licchavi), 119, 120, 149 
Narendragupta, 89 
Narmada, 28, 110-112, 210, 211 
Navagaon, 106 
Nayapala, 254, 256 
Nepal, 2, 14, 20, 21, 119-122, 129, 
132—134, 138, 149, 245, 246, 
255, 260, 261 
Nepala, 21, 133, 138 
New History of the Tang, 122 
New Year, 18, 125-127 
New Year Festival, 126 
Niladhara (river), 186 
Nilakantha, 203, 212, 216 
Nilakantha (commentator), 209 
Nilakantha Temple, 215-218 
Nilalohita, 161, 162, 165-171, 173 
Nirgranthas, 8 
N 
n 


irmand, 66 

irukti, 161, 185, 209, 211, 212, 214, 
215, 218 

Nisunda, 221 
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Nišvāsaguhya, 9 
Guhyasütra, 213 
Nisvasamukha, 9 
Nisvasamila, 9 
Nisvasatattvasamhita, 9, 148, 150, 213 
Nityavitrasta (deer), 197 
nivartana, 183 
Niyatakalakanda, 175 
Nohala, 213 


OM, 161, 167 

Oman, 116 

Orissa, 20, 54, 56, 60, 77, 97, 100, 102, 
103, 110, 122, 237 

Oxus, 54 


Padana Hill, 146, 147 

Padmapurana, 70 

Padmavati, 200 

Painted Grey Ware, 63, 79, 185 

Pala, 138, 250, 252, 254, 255, 260, 261 

Pala (family), 243, 244, 246, 260 

Pancaksa, 175 

Pancala, 193 

paricamahaásabda, 207 

Pancanada, 173 

Pafcaratra, 142 

Pancartha, 2, 133, 139-141, 146-149 

Pancasikha, 4, 8, 9 

pancastaka, 10, 181, 213 

Pancasvamedhika, 118 

Pandava, 143, 144, 201, 203 

Pandita (deer), 197 

Panduvamsin, 4, 56, 59, 60, 62, 63, 
103, 202, 203 

Panjab, 35, 52, 113, 173 

paramabhagavata, 5, 50, 131 

paramadaivata, 57, 242 

paramamāhešvara, 5, 18, 102, 106, 124, 
131, 132, 204, 254 

Paramartha, 9 

paramparā, 143—146, 194 

guruparamparā, 145 

Parāšara, 96 

Pārašīka, 7, 114 

Parašurāma, 70, 168 

Pārāvata, 19, 156 

parivrājaka, 205 

Parņadatta, 25 

Pa$upata, 2-4, 8, 9, 13-17, 20, 34, 36, 
56, 78, 96, 120, 132-134, 
137-140, 142-153, 166, 167, 
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170, 171, 173—177, 186, 187, 
194—196, 204, 205, 209, 
212-216, 218, 219, 226, 237, 
238, 257, 258 

Pāšupatasūtra, 140, 142, 145, 148, 176 

Pasupata vrata, 36, 151, 153, 174, 176, 
187 

Pasupata weapon, 36, 165 

Pasupata yoga, 4, 8, 18, 141, 142 

Pašupati, 13, 36, 38, 39, 78, 120-122, 
138, 146, 149, 176, 204 

Pašupatinātha, 14, 20, 21, 120-122, 
133 

Pašupati Temple Inscription, 132 

Pataliputra, 71, 72, 89, 138 

Patna, 63, 95, 222 

Patna Museum, 237-239 

Paundra, 57, 133, 156 

Peddavegi, 3 

Pehelejpur, 32 

Persia, 65, 96 

Persian, 7, 64, 65, 113, 114, 118, 119 

Picumata, 258, 259 

Pindaraka, 222 

Piņdārešvara (Munde$vari Hill), 222 

Pišāca, 171 

Pišāca-deva, 171 

Pišācīs, 171 

Pistapura, 112 

pītrkalpa, 193 

Poņņi, 41 

potlatch, 20, 124, 126, 128 

Prabhā, 6 

Prabhākara (gaņa), 69 

Prabhākara (Mandasor), 34 

Prabhakaravardhana, 79—81, 84—86 

Prabhāsatīrtha, 140 

Prabhāvatī Guptā, 46 

pradaksina, 183, 221, 239 

pradaksinapatha, 182, 225 

Pradyumna, 251 

Pragjyotisa, 92, 254 

Prahasite$vara, 138 

Prahlada, 4, 8, 70, 252 

Prajapati, 166, 172, 246 

Prakāšadharman, 33-35 

Prakataditya, 67 

Pramanas, 148 

Prana, 150 

Pranardanaprana, 149, 150 

Pranave$vara Temple (Talagunda), 
213 
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Pratihara, 66, 122, 164, 192, 203 

Pravaragiri, 43, 45 

Pravarapura, 26 

Pravarasena II, 26 

Prayaga, 13, 18, 19, 61, 109, 112, 
123-129 

Prithivivigraha-bhattaraka, 60, 77 

Prītikūta, 88, 95, 156, 158 

Priyadaršikā, 18, 125, 126 

Priyangu, 232, 233 

Prthivisena II, 28 

Pulakešin II, 106—112 

Punarbhavā River, 247 

Pundra, 18-20, 101 

Pundravardhana, 57, 101, 242, 243, 
245, 247, 260 

Pune, 2 

Purana, the, 3, 15, 19, 125, 157 

Puranapancalaksana, 3, 70, 125, 157 

Puri, 103 

Purišcandra, 2 

Pūrņavarman, 92, 101-103, 113 

purohita, 162 

Purugupta, Imp., 27, 28, 50, 67 

Puskara, 145 

pustaka, 18, 156 

pustakavācaka, 19, 156 

pustapāla, 244 

Pusyabhūti, 78—80, 84, 85, 170 

Pusyabhūtis, 13, 66, 77, 78, 90—92, 
105, 161, 186 


Qannüj (Kanauj), 64—66 
quinquennial assembly, 18, 112, 123, 
125, 126, 128 


Raghuvamša, 228 

Raibhya, 175, 177, 182 

Raibhyasrama, 175, 177, 181 

Rājā Amān Singh (palace/museum), 
191, 198 

Rājabārī Mound, 248, 249 

Rājagrha, 122 

Rajasekharastri, 145 

Rajasthan, 33, 41 

Rajasuya sacrifice, 87 

Rajbaridanga, 97 

Rajibpur, 247 

Rajmahal, 97 

Rajyasri, 74, 78-81, 84, 87, 91, 99, 
158, 165 

Rajyavardhana, 74, 81, 85, 86, 91, 100, 
104, 113, 165 
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Rājyavardhana (Aulikara), 33 

Rāmagiri, 31 

Rāmahrada, 168 

Rāma-Jāmadagnya, 70, 168 

Rāmāyaņa, 15 

Rambhā (river), 178, 179 

Ramgarh, 222 

rāši, 96, 139, 145, 149, 150, 175, 176, 
237 

Rāšīkara, 139, 145 

Ratnāvalī, 18, 19, 103, 104, 125, 126, 
200, 203 

Rauravasūtrasamgraha, 213 

Ravikīrti, 33 

Ravisanti, 70 

Revā River, 111 

Revatī, 6 

Rewa, 47 

Ribhupala, 244—246 

Rigveda, 126 

Rishikesh, 173, 178, 181, 183, 184, 186, 
210, 238 

Rishtal Inscription, 34, 35 

Rohitagiri, 88, 237 

Rohri, 114 

Rohtasgarh, 88, 89, 95, 222, 237 

Rudra, 148-150, 166, 173, 176, 185, 
209 

rudraksa, 182, 207 

Rudraksetra, 181, 183 

Rudraloka, 210 

Rudrant, 253, 254 

Rudras (38), 214 

Rudras (66), 149, 214 

Rudrasoma, 144 

rudrašrnkhalika, 149, 150 

Rumaņvat, 103, 104, 200, 209 


Sachankot, 191 

Sādanavarman, 30 

Sadāšiva, 213 

Saddaršanasamuccaya, 145 

sādhaka, 139, 140, 145, 147 

Sa*d ibn Abī Waggās, 118 

Sāhasi II, 114 

Sāhasi Rai, 114 

Sahiras, 114 

Šailendra, 176 

Šailodbhavas, 103 

Šaiva Age, 5, 37 

Šaiva Siddhānta, 9, 144, 148, 151, 213, 
216, 218, 254 
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Saivism, passim 

Šaka Era, 120 

Šākala, 37, 113 

Šakas, 74 

Sāketa, 245 

Šakradhvajotsava, 126, 127 

Šākta, 150, 247, 260 

Sakti, 7 

Salankayana, 3 

Samacaradeva, 60, 89 

Samah, 117 

samanta, 47, 109, 207, 209, 219 

Samantapancaka, 163, 168 

Samkara (the philosopher), 182 

Samkaracarya Agrama, 181 

Samkaragana, 86, 104, 204, 205 

Samkhya, 4, 8, 9, 141 

Samkhyasiddhanta, 8 

Samnihitī, 160, 168 

Samskāravidhi, 147 

Samudragupta, Imp., 110 

Samudrasena, 66 

Sanatkumāra, 253 

Sanchi, 205 

Sanjeli, 34 

Sanketa, 89 

Šankukarņa, 2 

Sankukarnegvara, 2, 118, 151, 173 

Šankukarņešvaramāhātmya, 2, 173 

Sanskrit, 7, 11, 14—17, 19, 20, 44, 59, 
85, 124, 127, 151, 163, 165, 
169, 172, 174, 193, 226, 235, 
251 

šānti, 162 

Saptamatrkas, 208, 253-255 

Saptasarasvata, 168, 174 

Sarasvata, 156, 158, 160 

Sarasvati, 14, 19, 156—158, 160, 161, 
167, 169 

Sarasvati (river), 17, 77, 84, 87, 155, 
157, 158, 160, 161, 163, 164, 
168, 169, 173 

Sarasvatimahatmya, 157, 166, 169, 173 

Sarasvatiyamala, 257 

Sarayu, 247 

Sardülavarman, 43, 47 

Saridvipa, 193 

Sarnath Stone Inscription, 27, 28 

Saromāhātmya, 168, 169 

sārthavāha, 243, 247 

Šarva, 164 

Sarvani, 253, 255 
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Šarvasvāminī, 29 

Šarvavarman, 42, 55, 56, 59, 62, 63, 
65—69, 79, 137, 192, 218 

Šarvavarman (Mahārāja), 66 

Sarwan Bābā, 209 

Sāsānid, 118, 119 

Sasanka, 4, 17, 82, 87-93, 97, 100-103, 
105, 110, 130, 162, 172, 259 

Sasthi, 6 

Satadru, 113 

Satavahana, 108 

sati, 32, 84 

Saundaryalahari, 209 

Saurashtra, 25, 105, 140 

Savitri, 42 

senāpati, 18, 87, 161-163 

mahāsenāpati, 41 

Senāpati, see Skanda 

Seven Brahmins, the, 3, 17, 189, 193, 
194, 196, 197, 218 

seven deer, the, 193, 196—198, 210, 
218, 221 

Shāhnāme, 64—66 

Shankarpur, 29 

Shankarpur Copperplate Inscription, 
29, 30, 42 

shell script, 234 

Shib Bari, 250, 255, 260 

Shyampur Garhi, 184—186 

Sialkot, 37, 113, 116 

siddha, 139, 211 

Siddhaksetra, 167, 213 

Siddhas, 11, 133 

siddhasthāna, 13, 66 

Siddhe$vara Temple, 45 

siddhi, 161 

Šīlāditya I, 105-107 

Simhanada, 88 

Simla, 66 

Sindh, 65, 66, 113-117 

Sindhu, 80, 115, 118 

Sindhudeša, 114 

Singer of Ancient Lore, 19, 124, 125 

Sirpur, 103, 143, 144, 148, 150, 225 

Sitasej, 196, 197, 208 

site A (Munde$vari), 231-233, 236 

site B (Muņdešvarī), 234 

8192, 2, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 35, 
37, 43, 47, 50, 59, 60, 69, 70, 
79, 118, 121, 125, 127, 
139-142, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
155, 157, 160, 161, 164—170, 
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174-178, 183, 185—187, 202, 
206, 208-210, 212-214, 216, 
218, 221, 229, 239, 251—257, 
259, 260 
Bhava, 121, 151, 170, 253 
Hara, 183, 211 
Mahadeva, 11, 45, 50, 139, 151, 
165, 166, 168 
Mahešvara, 11, 46, 124, 139, 153, 
170 
Samkara, 210, 241, 253 
Umāpati, 210 
Vrsabhadhvaja, 35 
Vrsadhvaja, 200, 253 
Sivadeva I, 121 
Sivadeva II, 20, 132, 134 
Šivadevešvara Bhattaraka, 132 
Sivadharma, 9, 10 
Sivadharmasamgraha, 9 
Sivadharmaáastra, 213 
Sivadharmottara, 9 
Sivapura, 3, 4, 151, 175 
Šivas (28), 214 
Sivatadaga, 167, 168 
šivayoga, 139, 141 
Skanda, 6, 8, 11, 17, 19, 59, 75, 125, 
161-165, 229, 230, 238, 241, 
245, 251, 253 
Senāpati, 11 
Skanda Cycle (SP), 69 
Skandagupta (general), 74 
Skandagupta, Imp., 25—28, 31, 34, 244 
Skandapāla, 242 
Skandapurāņa, passim 
RA recension, 127, 137, 174, 211, 
212, 215, 252, 259—261, 263, 
265, 268 
hyparchetype of the RA 
recension, 137, 138, 252, 254 
S recension 
hyparchetype of the S 
recension, 134, 137, 138, 151, 
152, 260 
Skandayāmala, 257 
skull, 14, 78, 149, 150, 152, 153, 157, 
166—169, 171, 254 
šmašāna, see cremation ground 
Sodhadeva, 203 
Soma, 140 
Soma Siddhānta, 144, 149, 214 
Somanandin, 194 
Somanātha Temple, 140 
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Somas, 148, 150 

Soma$arman, 140-146, 148, 214 

Some$a, 140, 214 

Somnath, 140 

Son (river), 17, 29, 42, 47, 48, 50, 68, 
72, 77, 88, 95, 100, 156, 158, 
161, 222, 238 

Sonitapura, 248, 251, 252 

Spring Festival, 18, 125, 128 

Šramaņas, 18, 123, 124, 126, 209 

Šrī Bhadra (anūpavisaya), 178 

Šrī-Harsa, 18f., 126f., 130, 200, 203 

Šrīkaņtha, 78 

Srikantha (Šiva), 155 

Šrīkaņtha Nāga, 78 

Šrīmatī, 82, 83, 131 

Šrīparvata, 2, 3, 142, 151, 195 

Srigaila, 2, 142 

Šrīparvatamāhātmya, 142 

Šrīpura, 56, 103, 112, 113, 150, 202, 
203 

Srnkhalika, 120, 149, 150 

Srong-brtsan sgam-po, 120, 129 

Stabdhakarņa (deer), 197 

sthāna, 13, 160, 186 

sthanaguru, 144 

Sthanesvara, 12, 17, 66, 77, 79, 87, 90, 
91, 158, 160, 161, 163, 171, 
173 

Sthane$varamahatmya, 160, 173 

Sthanu, 39, 161, 166 

Sthanudatta, 242 

Sthanutirtha, 160, 161, 168, 169, 173 

Sthanutirthamahatmya, 113 

Sthanuvata, 160 

Sthanvisvara, 75, 77—79, 86, 163, 170 

Subhadresvara Temple, 133 

Sūcīvāņa, 172 

Sudrsti, 156 

suicide, 61, 141, 184, 193, 195, 210, 
218, 219 

Suksmasiva, 58, 131 

Stila, 54, 170, 175, 254 

Šūlakuņda, 254 

Šūlapāņi, 37, 54 

Šūlešvara, 66, 167 

Sülikas, 53-55 

Sulikas, 53, 54 

Sulisa, 66 

Sülodaka, 259 

Sumeru, 37 

Sunda, 221 
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Šunga period, 249, 250, 252 

Supratisthita, 90, 91 

suputra, 47 

Šūrasena, 132 

Surašmicandra, 28, 30, 32, 34 

Surjangarh, 45 

Surjangiri, 45 

Sūrya, 42, 45, 46, 67, 68, 131, 246 

Sūryavamša, 42, 78 

Sūryavarman, 14, 47, 48, 59, 60, 69—71 

Susthitavarman, 81, 90 

Sūta, 16, 18-20 

Sutlej River, 66, 113 

Sūtradhāra, 18, 126 

Suva...(Maukhari), 80, 85, 102 

svasiddhānta, 133, 139, 146 

Svayambhudeva, 242 

Svāyambhuvayāmala, 257 

Šveta, 189, 204, 209-212, 214, 215, 
218, 219 

Svetaganga, 211 

Svetapada, 204, 214 

Svetaranya, 212 

Svetavarahasvamin, 245, 246, 251 

Svetesvara, 211 


Taittirīya Samhita, 126 

Taizong, 99, 120, 128 

Takka, 113, 115 

Taksakešvara, 2 

Talešvara, 227 

Tāna, 116 

Tang Dynasty, 97, 98, 120, 122, 128 

Tantrasadbhāva, 258 

Tantric, 3, 7, 10, 13, 78, 150, 213, 214, 
219, 257—259 

tapas, 11, 32, 118, 142, 161, 165, 211, 
253 

tapovana, 144, 234 

tāpovanika, 228, 234 

Taradamšaka, 56 

Tāraka, 18, 162, 164, 165 

Tāranātha, 119, 260 

Tārīkh al-Hind wa-I-Sind, 114 

Tartars, 115, 116 

Tejasoma, 144 

Temple Council, 226-228 

terracotta (figurine), 63, 65, 250 

'Thane, 116 

Thanesar, 17, 74, 75, 77, 79-81, 84, 86, 
87, 89, 99, 113, 155, 160, 
168, 170, 186, 259 
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Tibet, 20, 119, 120, 129 

Tilottamā, 221, 222, 239, 241 

tīrtha, 5, 20, 118, 168, 177, 192, 245 

tīrthayātrā, 4 

Tīvaradeva, 56 

Toramāņa, 30—32, 34, 35, 38, 50, 52, 
247 

Trāta, Mahāsattrapati, 227 

Trikandasesa, 248 

Tripurī, 204, 213, 214 

trisšūla, 190 

Trisūlāditya, 195 

Trivikrama, 70 

Tunga (dynasty), 237 

T'ung-tien, 129 

Turuskas, 119 

Twelve-years vow, 152, 153 


ccakalpa, 29 

cchraya, 9 

dakasevikā-Bhairava Festival, 127 

dayadeva (Licchavi), 119 

dayagiri, 31, 35, 255 

dayana, 103, 189, 200—203, 205, 209, 
219 

dayasena (Mahāsāmanta), 224—226, 
239 

dbhavarāši, 56, 150 

jjain, 14, 33, 86, 104—106, 145, 146, 
151, 203—205, 209, 219 

«Umān, 116 

«Umar, 116 

Umasoma, 150 

Umāvana, 248, 253 

Unmukha (deer), 197 

Upagupta, 57, 242 

U 

U 

U 


Cio [m org e 


[ems 


U 
U 


pagupta, 51 
paka, 7 
pendra, 106 
«Uthmān, 116 
Utkala, 56, 103 
utkrānti, 141, 193, 195 
utsada, 9, 10 
U 
U 


ttar Pradesh, 27, 28, 50, 164, 189 
ttarakhand, 1, 227 


Vrsasārasamgraha, 9 

Vadathikā Cave, 43 

vāhana, 69, 208 

Vainyagupta, Imp., 50 

Vainyagupta, Mahārāja, 50 

Vaisņava, 4, 5, 35, 69, 70, 160, 174, 
183, 186, 228, 245, 251, 260 
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Vaisņavī, 253—255 

Vaisnavism, 4, 5, 247, 251 

vaitānikavrata, 139, 145 

Vaivasvata, 42 

Vājasaneya, 246 

Vākātakas, 26, 28, 110 

Vākpati, 59, 78 

Valabhī, 105, 107—109, 112, 113, 140 

Valaka, 66 

Vāmana, 70 

Vāmanapurāņa, 168, 177 

Vāmarāja, 204 

Vanakhaņdešvara, 206 

Vanamālavarman, 254 

Vanga, 60 

Varāha, 31, 32, 45, 182, 245—247 

Varāhapurāņa, 183 

Vārāhī, 250, 251, 253-255 

Vārāņasī, 1, 2, 6, 11-17, 20, 89, 133, 
137-140, 151, 173, 174, 221, 
222, 238, 241, 251 

Vārāņasīmāhātmya, 5, 11, 12, 173, 186 

Vardhanas, 4, 13, 17, 66, 79, 92, 186, 
259 

varņāšrama, 149 

Varuņavāsin, 67 

Vāruņī, 253 

Vāruņikā, 68 

vāsaka, 86 
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